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INTRODUCTION. 



Several gentlemeD interested in the Chautauqua gathering, 
and in the literary enterprises associated with it, liave ex- 
pressed a wish that the concluding chapters of my book on 
the American Commonwealth should be separately reprinted 
in a cheap form, so as to bring them within the reach of 
Chautauquan students and others who may not have leisure 
or opportunity to read the whole treatise. In acceding to 
their request, I have also promised to write a few sentences 
by way of introduction, explaining the relation of the above- 
mentioned chapters to the rest of my book, and the aim with 
which they were composed. 

He who undertakes to describe the political system of a 
nation or state has a comparatively definite task before him, 
because it is pretty well understood what the term " polities " 
means and includes. The field is doubtless a wide one, l)ut 
with suflScient time and pains it may be covered. To deal with 
those institutions of a country, those aspects of national life 
and character, which lie outside politics, is far more diflScult, 
because the field is so wide that no one man or book can hope 
to exhaust it. All industrial movements, all social move- 
ments, all religious movements, much of what is included 
under the terms Literature, Manners, Education, Science, 
Art, come within this field ; and the business of selecting 
for treatment those which can be treated concisely and in 
obvious relation to one another is a problem which may well 
perplex a writer. It was, however, a problem I had to face, 
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bec&use tlie object of the " Araericao Common weal tli " was tal 
convey to European readers some knowleilgc, not only of the 
Constitution and government of the United States, but also 
of their inteliectuaf, moral, and social plienomeua. Thus it 
became necessary to pick ont a certain number — a limited 
number, in order that the book might not grow too big — 
of topics to be dealt with, chooaing those which were of 
most general interest and which seemed most illustrative of 
American thought and life in general. A word may be said 
on the plan followed in making this selection. 1 

There are in every country certain institutions which di*- 
play and reveal the character of the community that has buQt 
them up, and which at the same time react upon and play their 
part in moulding the character of that community. Such are 
the great learned professions ; and I have therefore described 
the legal profession in its two branches, — the Bar and the 
Judicial Bench, Such is the organization of the religious 
bodies ; and I have therefore sketched the position of the 
Churches and the Clergy. Such again is the oi^anization of 
the higher forms of instruction ; and a chapter has therefore 
been devoted to the Universities. Tliere are also certain ques- 
tions relating to every people which an intelligent foreigner 
asks, and which an intelligent citizen is apt to reflect upon, 
because they touch the spirit and tendency, not only of insti- 
tutions, but of a people itself. Such are, — to take a few 
instances out of many, — the influence of the form of govern- 
ment upon intellectual production, as well as upon taste; 
the absence or presence of social equality ; the position 
accorded to women by law and by usage ; the relation of 
national literature and national manners to the influences 
of other countnes ; the tone and sentiment of social life 
as compared to that of older and less progressive countries ; 
above all, the forecasts of change and development in- new 
directions which a study of existing phenomena disposes an 
observer to form. 
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These are some of the matters dealt with in the chapters of 
my book which are here reprinted. Those chaptere do not 
purport (ir attempt to cover tiie whole Held. Many other 
chapters might bave been added, dealing with other ques- 
tions, among whiub I will mention, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, the following : the llace Problem in tlie Southern States ; 
experiments in the law of divorce, aud their results ; the in- 
fluences of European immigration, partii^ularly from Germany 
and Ireland ; the conti'ol of railroads and telegraphs by Fed- 
eral or State legislation ; the labor organizations and the 
attitude of public opinion towards them ; questions relating 
to land ownership and land taxation ; the influence of Ameri- 
can scenery and climate upon character; the differences be- 
tween American and European moral standards ; the position 
and prospects of art and the taste for art iu the United 
States. With these, or some of these, I hope that I may be 
able to deal in a future edition of tbe lx>ok. Meantime the 
descriptions and discussions contained in the chapters hera 
reprinted seem to have pixived useful, not only to European 
readers, but to American readers also, by showing them how 
their institutions and mental habits strike observera from 
Europe, and by suggesting to them other questions similar 
to those here examined, through pondering on which they 
may the better comprehend the phenomena and tendencies of 
their country and their time. 
No other state or nation in tbe modern world offers such 
_.AiDp1e materials for observation and study. Nowhere else 
I'do we find so vast an area occupied by an equally numerous 
, and equally intelligent population. The elements of this 
population are diverae in their origin, but all, except a few of 
the most recent immigrants, speak the same language and 
are e:£posed to tbe same intellectual and moral influences. 
_ The laws and institutions nnder which they live are in out- 
lUne the same over the immense stretch of forty-four States 
md four Territories, yet with differences in details sufficient 
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to enable the resulta of these difEerencea aud of other varying 
couditioua to be insti'iictivt'ly compared. Nowhere else has 
such free eeope beeu allowed to men to organize themselves 
according to their own wili and pleasure, to start enterprises, 
to try social as well as economic experiments ; nowhere, 
therefore, ia the complex product of what inventive acti^'itj 
has accomplished so largely due to what may be called natu- 
ral causes, so little traceable to the compulsive interference 
of governraeotB and laws. Nowhere, moreover, do changes 
follow one another so swiftly. New regions are settled, new 
industries are foundetl, wealth springs up in-new quarters or 
assumes new forms ; men's minds are continually occupied 
with the new problems which the progress of the country 
brills to the front, as well as with those old faults of human 
nature and human society which the increasing sensitiveness 
to suffering and ardor for reform malse us regard as more 
intolerable than our predecessors found them. There is thus 
spread out in America before the student not only of political 
science and Nomology, — the science of laws and legislation, 
— but of social phvjoomena in general, a field of surpassing 
and daily increasing interest, a harvest in wliich the laborers 
are aa yet but few, and which grows again as fast as it is 
reaped. 

It ia not, however, to the professed political philosopher 
only that these phenomena ought to appeal. The main object 
of the Chautauquan movement has been, as I understand, 
to give to multitudes who have not the time to spend on a 
regular university course of instruction, and most of whom 
have passed the time of life when such a course can be 
taken, the means and opportunity of gaining an insight into 
scientific methods of study, and of receiving a stimulus, not 
only to intellectual exertion in general, but to habits of mental 
exactitude and dispassionately thoughtful inquiry. Such 
means and opportunities are specially useful in America, 
where the stress of life and keenness of business competition 
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leave little time for meditation. In America there is mucli to 
make men apt to think only of the Present, and forget that 
it is the outcome of the Past. But one of the best uses of 
that study of the Past which the Chautauquan lecture and 
reading courses inculcate is to enable those who have entered 
into their spirit to apply the same methods of study ^to the 
Present. One may concisely describe the true temper of the 
historian by saying that he ought to treat of the Past as if it 
were the Present, and the Present as if it were the Past. So 
the man who trains himself to look on the phenomena of the 
world he moves in as matter for calm inquiry and reflection, 
will not only have an inexhaustible source of pleasure opened 
to him, but will become a better citizen, less the victim of 
political or ecclesiastical prejudice, more inclined to search 
for the truth of things, to test evidence, and to base his 
opinions upon it. The discussions which this little volume 
contains are not intended to enforce positive conclusions, and 
will sufficiently serve their purpose if they aid any readers 
to cultivate this spirit of unprejudiced inquiry, rouse their 
interest in the world of contemporary America as a subject 
for study and reflection, suggesting to them new questions or 
new points of view. I am grateful for the kindness with 
which my book, whose deficiencies, as is natural, its author 
knows better than any one else, has been received in America ; 
and I therefore desire all the more that the method which I 
have sought to apply to what may be called contemporary 
history, — the most interesting and difficult kind of history, — 
may commend itself to the younger generation of American 
readers, and be found helpful by them. 

January 19, 1891. 

Note. — In this reprint the author has made a fe^ small changes to 
modify statements as to which he felt some doubt, and to bring other 
statements up to date. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BAB. 

Among the organized institutions of a country which, while 
not directly a part of the government, influence politics as 
well as society, the Bar has in England, Scotland, and France 
played a part only second to that played by the Church. 
Certainly no English institution is more curiously and distinc- 
tively English than this body, with its venerable traditions, 
its aristocratic sympathies, its strong, though now declining, 
corporate spirit, its affinity for certain forms of literature, its 
singular relation, half of dependence, half of condescension, 
to the solicitors, its friendly control over its official superiors, 
the judges. To see how such an institution has shaped itself 
and thriven in a new country is to secure an excellent means 
of estimating the ideas, conditions, and habits which affect 
and color the social system of that country, as well as to 
examine one of the chief among the secondary forces of pub- 
lic life. It is therefore not merely for the sake of satisfying 
the curiosity of English lawyers that I propose to sketch 
some of the salient features of the legal profession as it 
exists in the United States, and to show how it has developed 
apart from the restrictions imposed on it in England by 
ancient custom, and under the unchecked operation of the 
laws of demand and supply. 
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When England sent out her colonies, the Bar, like most 
of her other institutions, reappeared upon the new soil, and 
had gained, before the Revolution of 1776, a position similar 
to that it held at home, not owing to any deliberate purpose 
on the part of those who led and ruled the new communities 
(for the Puritan settlers at least held lawyers in slight 
esteem) , but because the conditions of a progressive society 
required its existence. That disposition to simplify and 
popularize law, to make it less of a mystery and bring it more 
within the reach of an average citizen, which is strong in 
modern Europe, is of course still stronger in a colony, and 
naturally tended in America to lessen the corporate exclu- 
siveness of the legal profession, and do away with the anti- 
quated rules which had governed it in England. On the 
other hand, the increasing complexity of relations in modern 
society, and the development of many new arts and depart- 
ments of applied science, bring into an always clearer light 
the importance of a division of labor, and, by attaching 
greater value to special knowledge and skill, tend to limit 
and define the activity of every profession. In spite, there- 
fore, of the democratic aversion to exclusive organizations, 
the lawyers in America soon acquired professional habits and 
a corporate spirit similar to that of their brethren in England ; 
and some fifty years ago they had reached a power and social 
consideration relatively greater than the Bar has ever held on 
the eastern side of the Atlantic. 

But the most characteristic peculiarity of the English sys- 
tem disappeared. In the United States, as in some parts of 
Europe and most British colonies, there is no distinction 
between barristers and attorneys. Every lawyer, or " coun- 
sel," is permitted to take every kind of business ; he may 
argue a cause in the Supreme Federal. Court at Washington^ 
or write six-and-eightpenny letters from a shopkeeper to an 
obstinate debtor. He may himself conduct all the proceed- 
ings in a cause, confer with the client, issue the writ, dra^ 
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the declaration, get together the evidence, prepare the brief, 
and conduct the case when it comes on in court. He is 
employed, not like the English barrister, by another profes- 
sional man, but by the client himself, who seeks him out and 
makes his bargain directly with him, just as in England 
people call in a physician or make their bargain with an 
architect. In spite, however, of this union of all a lawyer's 
functions in the same person, considerations of practical 
convenience have in many places established a division of 
labor similar to that existing in England. Where two or 
more lawyers are in partnership, it often happens that 
one member undertakes the court work and the duties of the 
advocate, while another or others transact the rest of the 
business, see the clients, conduct correspondence, hunt up 
evidence, prepare witnesses for examination, and manage the 
thousand little things for which a man goes to his attorney. 
The merits of the plan are obvious. It saves the senior 
member from drudgery and from being distracted by petty 
details ; it introduces the juniors to business and enables 
them to profit by the experience and knowledge of the 
mature practitioner ; it secures to the client the benefit of 
a closer attention to details than a leading counsel could be 
expected to give, — while yet the whole of his suit is managed 
in the same oflfice, and the responsibility is not divided, as in 
England, between two independent personages. However, 
the custom of forming legal partnerships is one which prevails 
much more extensively in some parts of the Union than in 
others. In Boston and New York, for instance, it is common, 
and I think in the Western cities ; in the towns of Connecticut 
and in Philadelphia, one is told that it is rather the exception. 
Even apart from the arrangement, which distributes the 
various kinds of business among the members of a firm, there 
is a certain tendency for work of a different character to 
fall into the hands of different men. A beginner is of course 
glad enough to be employed in any way, and takes willingly 
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the smaller jobs ; he will conduct a defence in a police-court, 
or manage the recovery of a tradesman's petty debt. I 
remember having been told by a very eminent counsel that 
when an old apple-woman applied to his son to have her 
market-license renewed, which for some reason had been 
withdrawn, he had insisted on the young man*s taking up 
the case. As he rises, it becomes easier for him to select 
his business, and when he has attained real eminence he may 
confine himself entii'ely to the higher walks, arguing cases 
and giving opinions, but leaving most of the preparatory 
work and all the communications with the client to be done 
by the juniors who are retained along with him. He is, in 
fact, wijth the important difference that he is liable for any 
negligence, very much in the position of an English Queen's 
counsel, and his services are sought, not only by the client, 
but by another counsel, or firm of counsel who have an 
important suit in hand to which they feel themselves unequal. 
He may however be, and often is, retained directly by the 
client ; and in that case he is allowed to retain a junior to 
aid him, or to desire the client to do so, naming the man he 
wishes for, — a thing which the etiquette of the English bar is 
supposed to forbid. In every great city there are several 
practitioners of this kind, — men who only undertake the 
weightiest business at the largest fees ; and even in t\\e minor 
towns court practice is in the hands of a comparatively small 
group. In one New England city, for instance, whose popu- 
lation is about fifty thousand, there are, I was told, some sixty 
or seventy practising lawyers, of whom not more than ten or 
twelve ever conduct a case in court, the remainder doing what 
Englishmen would call attorney's and conveyancer's work.- 

Whatever disadvantages this system of one undivided legal 
profession has, it has one conspicuous merit, on which any 
one who is accustomed to watch the career of the swarm of 
young men who annually press into the Temple or Lincoln's 
Inn full of bright hopes, may be pardoned for dwelling. It 



affords a far better prospect of speedy employment and an 
active profesgioual life than the beginner who is not " strongly 
backed " can look forward to in England, Private friends 
can do much more to help a young man, since he gets busi- 
ness direct from the client instead of from a solicitor ; he 

I may pick up little bits of work which his prospefous seniors 
do not eare to have, may thereby learn those details of prac- 
tice of which in England a barrister often remains ignorant, 
may gain experience and confidence in his own powers, may 
teach himuelf how to speak and how to deal with men, may 
gradually foi-ni a connection among those for whom he h&B 
managed trifling matters, may commend himself to the good 
opinion of older lawyers, who will be glad to retain him as 
their junior when they have a brief to give away. So far he 
is better off than the young barrister in England. He is also, 
in another way, more favorably placed than the young Eng- 
lish solicitor. He is not taught to rely in cases of legal 
difficulty upon the opinion of another person. He is not 
compelled to seek his acquaintances among the less-cultivated 
members of the profession, to the majority of whom law is 
not much of an art, and nothing of a science. He does not 
see the path of an honorable ambition, the opportunities of 
forensic oratory, the access to the judicial bench, irrevocably 
closed against him, but bas the fullest freedom to choose 

I whatever line his talents fit him for. Every English lawyer's 

t experience, as it fui-nishes him with cases v 

I obliged to remain an attorney who would have sbone as a 
counsel, so also suggests cases of persons who were believed, 
md with reason believed, by their friends to possess the 

' highest forensic abilities, but literally never liail the chance 

I of displaying them, and languished on in obscurity, while 
others in every way inferior to tbem became, by mere dint 
of practice, fitter for ultimate success. Quite otherwise in 
America. There, according to the univei-sal witness of lay- 
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combines fair talents with reasonable industry, fails to earn 
a competence and to have, withiu the first six or seven yeorg 
of bis career, an opportunity of sliowing whether he Las in 
him the makings of something great. This is not due, as 
might be supposed, merely to the greater opportunities which 
everybody has in a new country, and which make America 
the working- man's paradise, for in the Eastern States at least 
the professions are nearly as crowded as tbey are in England. 
It is owing to the greater variety of practice which lies open 
to a young man, and to the fact that his patrons are the gen- 
eral public, and not, as in England, a limited class who have 
their own friends and connections to push. Certain it is that 
American lawyers profess themselves unable to understand 
how it can happen that deserving men remain briefless for the 
best years of their life, and are at the last obliged to quit the 
profession in disgust. In fact it seems to require an effort of 
politeness on their part to believe that such a state of things 
can exist as that with which England and Scotland havB 
grown so familiar as to deem it natural and legitimate. A 
furtlier result of tlie more free and open cliaracter of the pro- 
fession may be seen in the absence of many of those rules ot 
etiquette which are, in theory at least, observed by tlie Knglish 
lawyer. It is not thought undignified, except iu the great, 
cities of the Eastern States, for a counsel to adi 
in the newspapers. He is allowed to make whatever bargain 
he pleases with his client ; he may do work for nothing, or 
may stipulate for a commission on the result of the suit, or 
share in whatever the verdict produces, — a practice which is 
open to grave objections, and which in the opinion of more 
than one eminent American lawyer has produced a good deal 
of the mischief which caused it to be seventeen centuries ago 
prohibited at Rome. However, in some cities the sentiment 
of the Bar seems to be opposed to the practice, and in 
States there are rules limiting it. A counsel can, except 
New Jersey (a State curiously conservative iu some points), 
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bring an action for Ihe recovery of his fees, and, pari ratione,. 
can be sued for negligence in tbe conduct of a cause. 

A lawyer can readily gain admission to pructiae in any 
Federal Court, and may by courteay practiee in the courte o( 
every State. But each State has its own Bar, — that ia to say, 
there ie no general or national oiganizatiou of the legal pro* 
feesioo, the laws regulating which are State laws, differing in 
each of the thirty-eight commonwealths. In no State does 
there exist any body resembling the English Inns of Court", 
with the right of admitting to the practice of public advocacy 
and of exercising a diaciplinarj jurisdiction, and in very few 
have any profeaaiooal associations, resembling the English 
Incorporated Law Society, obtained statutory recognition. 
Usually the (State law vesta in the courts the duty of admit- 
ting persons as attorneys, and of excluding them if guilty of 
any serious offence. But the oversight of the judges ia neces- 
sarily so lax that in many States and cities voluntary bar as- 
sociations have been formed, with the view of exercising n 
sort of censorship over the prafession. Such associations can 
blackball bad candidates for admiseion, and expel offenders 
I against professional honor ; and they are said to accompliah 
I some good in this way. More rarely they institute proceed- 
ings to have black sheep removed from practice. Being vir- 
tually an open profession, like stockbroking or engineering, 
the profeasioii has less of a distinctive character and corpo- 
rate feeling than the barristers of England or France have, 
and, I think, rather less than the solicitors of England have. 
Neither wig, bands, gown, cap, nor any other professional 
costume ia worn ; and this circumstance, trivial as it may 
' eeera, no doubt contributes to weaken the sentiment of pro- 
I fessional privilege and dignity, and to obscure the distinction 
' between the advocate as an advocate, not deemed to be pledg- 
ing himself to the truth of any fact or the soundness of any 
argument, but simply presenting his client's case as it has been 
presented to him, and the advocate in his individual capacity. 
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In most StftteB the courts impose some sort of examination 
OD persons seeking to be admitted to practice, often delegat* 
ing the duty of questioning the candidate to two or three 
counsel named for the purpose. Candidates are sometimes 
required to have read for a certain period in a lawyer's office ; 
but this condition is easily evaded, and the esamination, 
nowhere strict, is often little better than a form or a farce. 
Notwitlistanding this laxity, the level of legal attainment is 
in some cities as high or higher than among either the barris- 
ters or the solicitors of London- Tiiis is due to the extraor- 
dinary excellence of many of the law-schools. 1 do not know 
if there is anything in which America has advanced more b&- 
yond the mother-country than in the provision she makes for 
legal education.* Twenty-five yeara ago, when there was 
nothing that could be called a scieutilic school of law in Eng- 
land, the Inns of Court having practically ceased to teach 
law, and the universities having allowed their two or three 
old chairs to fall into neglect, and provided scarce any new 
ones, many American universities possessed well- equipped 
law departments, giving a highly efficient instruction. Evca 
DOW, when England has bestirred herself to make a more 
adequate provision for the professional training of both bar- 
risters and solicitors, this provision seems insignificant beside 
that which we find in the United States, where, not to speak 
of minor institutions, all the leading universities possess law- 
schools, in each of which every branch of Anglo-American 
law — that is, common law and equity as modified by Federal 
and State constitutions and statutes — is taught by a strong 
staff of able men, sometimes including the most eminent law- 

* Modem England aeems ta stand &]oT\e in her campnrntiTe neglect of I 
the theoretic study of law as a preparation for legal practice. Otlier J 

B, from Germany at tlie one end of the Bcaie of civilization, t 
Mohammedaa East, at the other end, exact three, four, flre, or 

V ;eara spent in this itudy before the upirant begina his proctioal | 
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yers of the State.* Here at least the principle of demand and 
supply works to perfection. No one is obliged to attend 
these courses in order to obtain admission to practice, and the 
examinations are generally too lax to require elaborate prepa- 
ration ; but the instruction is found so valuable, so helpful 
for professional success, that young men throng the lecture- 
halls, willingly spending two or three years in the scientific 
study of the law which they might have spent in the cham- 
bers of a practising lawyer as pupils or as junior partners. 
The indirect results of this theoretic study in maintaining 
a philosophical interest in the law among the higher class 
of practitioners, and a higher sense of the dignity of their 
profession, are doubly valuable in that absence of corporate 
organizations on which I have already commented. f 

In what may be called habits of legal thought, their way of 
regarding legal questions, their attitude towards changes in the 
form or substance of the law, American practitioners, while 
closely resembling their English brethren, seem on the whole 
more conservative. Such law reforms as have been effected in 
England during the last thirty years have mostly come from 
the profession itself. They have been carried through Par- 

* This instruction is in nearly all the law-schools confined to Anglo- 
American law, omitting theoretic jurisprudence (that is, the science of law 
in general), Roman law, — except, of course, in Louisiai>a, where the Civil 
Law is the basis of the code, — and international law. Where the latter 
subjects are taught, which rarely happens, they are usually included in the 
historical curriculum. In some law-schools much educational value is at- 
tributed to the moot courts, in which the students are set to argue cases, — 
a method much in vogue in England two centuries ago. 

t Some of the best American law-books — as, for instance, that admir- 
able series which has made Justice Story famous — have been produced as 
lectures given to students. Story was professor at Harvard while judge of 
the Supreme Court, and used to travel to and from Washington to give his 
lectures. A few years ago there were several men in large practice who 
used to teach in the law-schools out of public spirit and from their love of 
the subject, rather than in respect of the comparatively small payment 
they received. 
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liament by attorneys-general or lord -chancellors, usually with 
the tacit approval of the Bar and the solicitors. The masses 
and their leaders have seldom ventured to lay profane fingers 
on the law, either in despair of understanding it, or because 
they saw nearer and more important work to be done. Hence 
the profession has in England been seldom roused to oppose 
projects of change, and its division into two branches, with 
interests sometimes divergent, weakens its political influence. 
In the United States, although the legislatures are largely 
composed of lawyers, many of these have little practice, little 
knowledge, comparatively little professional feeling. Hence 
there is usually a latent and sometimes an open hostility 
between the better kind of lawyers and the impulses of the 
masses, seeking, probably at the instigation of some lawyer 
of a demagogic turn, to carry through legal changes. The 
defensive attitude which the upper part of the profession is 
thus led to assume fosters those conservative instincts which 
a system of case-law engenders, and which are further stimu- 
lated by the habit of constantly recurring to a fundamental 
instrument, the Federal Constitution. Thus one finds the 
same dislike to theory, the same attachment to old forms, the 
same unwillingness to be committed to any broad principle, 
which distinguished the orthodox type of English lawyers 
sixty years ago. Prejudices survive on the shores of the 
Mississippi which Bentham assailed seventy years ago when 
those shores were inhabited by Indians and beavers ; and in 
Chicago, a place which living men remember as a lonely 
swamp, special demurrers, replications de injuria, and various 
elaborate formalities of pleading which were swept away by 
the English Common Law Procedure Acts of 1850 and 1852, 
flourish and abound to this day. 

Is the American lawyer more like an English barrister or 
an English solicitor ? This depends on the position he holds. 
The leading counsel of a city recall the former class, the 
average practitioners of the smaller places and rural districts 
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the latter. But as every American lawyer has the right of 
advocacy in the highest courts, and is accustomed to advise 
clients himself, instead of sending a case- for opinion to a coun- 
sel of eminence, the level of legal knowledge — that is to 
say, knowledge of the principles and substance of the law, 
and not merely of the rules of practice — is somewhat higher 
ihan among English solicitors, while the familiarity with 
details of practice is more certain to be found than among 
English barristers. Neither an average barrister nor an 
average solicitor is so likely to have a good working, all-round 
knowledge of the whole field of common law, equity, admi- 
ralty law, probate law, patent law, as an average American 
city practitioner, nor to be so smart and quick in applying 
his knowledge. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that England possesses more men eminent as draftsmen, 
though perhaps fewer eminent in patent cases, and that much 
American business, especially in State courts, is done in a 
way which English critics might call lax and slovenly. 

I have already observed that both in Congress and in most 
of the State legislatures the lawyers outnumber the persons 
belonging to other walks of life. Nevertheless, they have 
not that hold on politics now which they had in the first and 
second generations of the Republic. Politics have, in falling 
so completely into the hands of party organizations, become 
more distinctly a separate profession, and an engrossing pro- 
fession, which a man occupied with his clients cannot follow. 
Thus among the leading lawyers, the men who win wealth and 
honor by advocacy, comparatively few enter a legislative body 
or become candidates for public oflace. Their influence is still 
great when any question arises on which the profession, or 
the more respectable part of it, stand together. Many bad 
measures have been defeated in State legislatures by the action 
of the Bar, many bad judicial appointments averted. Their 
influence strengthens the respect of the people for the Consti- 
tution, and is felt by the judges when they are called to deal 
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with constitutional questions. But taking a general survey 
of the facts of to-day, as compared with those of sixty 
years ago, it is clear -that the Bar counts for less as a guiding 
and restraining power, tempering the crudity or haste of 
democracy by its attachment to rule and precedent, than it 
did then. 

A similar decline, due partly to this diminished political 
authority, may be observed in its social position. In a country 
where there is no titled class, no landed class, no military 
class, the chief distinction which popular sentiment can lay 
hold of as raising one set of persons above another, is the 
character of their occupation, the degree of culture it implies, 
the extent to which it gives them an honorable prominence. 
Such distinctions carried great weight in the early days of the 
Republic, when society was smaller and simpler than it has 
now become. But of late years not only has the practice of 
public speaking ceased to be, as it once was, almost their 
monopoly, not only has the direction of politics slipped in 
great measure from their hands, but the growth of huge mer- 
cantile fortunes and of a financial class has, as in France and 
England, lowered the relative importance and dignity of the 
Bar. An individual merchant holds pefhaps no better place 
compared with an average individual lawyer than he did forty 
years ago ; but the millionnaire is a much more frequent and 
potent personage than he was then, and outshines everybody 
in the country. Now and then a brilliant orator or writer 
achieves fame of a different and higher kind ; but in the main 
it is the glory of successful commerce which in America and 
Europe now draws wondering eyes. Wealth, it is true, is by 
no means out of the reach of the leading lawyers ; yet still 
not such wealth as may be and constantly is amassed by con- 
tractors, railway-men, financial speculators, hotel proprietors, 
newspaper owners, and retail storekeepers. The incomes of 
the first counsel in cities like New York are probably as large 
as those of the great English leaders. I have heard firms 
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mentioned as dividing a sum of $250,000 (£50,000) a year, of 
which the senior member may probably have $100,000. It is, 
however, only in two or three of the greatest cities that such 
incomes can be made, and possibly not more than fifteen 
counsel in the whole country make by their profession more 
than $50,000 a year. Next after wealth, education may be 
taken to be the element or quality on which social standing in 
a purely democratic country depends. In this respect the 
Bar ranks high. Most lawyers have had a college training, 
and are, by the necessity of their employment, persons of 
some mental cultivation ; in the older towns they, with the 
leading clergy, form the intellectual Mite of the place, and 
maintain worthily the literary traditions of the Roman, French, 
English, and Scottish bars. But education is so much more 
diffused than formerly, and cheap literature so much more 
abundant, that they do not stand so high above the multitude 
as they once did. It may, however, still be said that the law 
is the profession which an active youth of intellectual tastes 
naturally takes to, that a large proportion of the highest talent 
of the country may be found in its ranks, and that almost all 
the first statesmen of the present and the last generation have 
belonged to it, though many soon resigned its practice. It is 
also one of the links which best serves to bind the United 
States to England. The interest of the higher class of Ameri- 
can lawyers in the English law. Bar, and judges is wonder- 
fully fresh and keen. An English barrister, if properly 
authenticated, is welcomed as a brother of the art, and finds 
the law reports of his own country as sedulously read and as 
acutely criticised as he would in the Temple.* 

* American lawyers remark that the English Law Reports liave be- 
come less useful since the number of decisions upon the construction of 
statutes has so greatly increased. They complain of the extreme diffi- 
culty of keeping abreast of the vast multitude of cases reported in their 
own country, Irom the courts of forty-four States as well as from Federal 
courts. 
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1 have left to the last the question which a stranger finds 
it most diifieult to answer. The legal profession has in every 
country, apart from its relation to politics, very important 
functions to discharge in connection with the administration 
of justice. Its members are the confidential advisers of 
private persons, and the depositaries of their secrets. They 
have it in their power to promote or to restrain vexatious 
litigation, to become accomplices in chicane, or to check the 
abuse of legal rights in cases where morality may require 
men to abstain from exacting all that the letter of the law 
allows. They can exercise a powerful infiuence upon the 
magistracy by shaming an unjust judge, or by misusing the 
ascendency which they may happen to possess over a weak 
judge or a judge who has something to hope for from them. 
Does the profession in the United States rise to the height 
of these functions, and in maintaining its own tone, help to 
maintain the tone of the community, especially of the mer- 
cantile community, which, under the pressure of competition, 
seldom observes a higher moral standard than that which the 
law exacts ? So far as my limited opportunities for observa- 
tion enable me to answer this question, I should answer it 
by saying that the profession, taken as a whole, seems to 
stand on a level with the profession, also taken as a whole, 
in England. But I am bound to add that some judicious 
American observers hold that the last thirty years have 
witnessed a certain decadence in the Bar of the greater cities. 
They say that the growth of enormously rich and powerful 
corporations, willing to pay vast sums for questionable ser- 
vices, has seduced the virtue of some counsel whose eminence 
makes their example important, and that in a few States 
the degradation of the Bench has led to secret understandings 
between judges and counsel for the perversion of justice. 
Whether these alarms be well founded I cannot tell. It is 
only in a few places that the conditions which give rise to 
them exist. 
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As the question of fusing the two branches of the legal 
profession into one body has been of late much canvassed 
in England, a few words may be expected as to the light 
which American experiejice throws upon it. 

There are two sets of persons in England who complain of 
the present arrangements, — a section of the solicitors, who 
are debarred from the exercise of advocacy, and therefore 
from the great prizes of the profession ; and a section of the 
junior Bar, whose members, depending entirely on the patron- 
age of the solicitors, find themselves, if they happen to have 
no private connections among that branch of the profession, 
unable to get employment, since a code of etiquette forbids 
them to undertake certain sorts of work, or to do work except 
on a fixed scale of fees, or to take court work directly from 
a client, or to form partnerships with other counsel. An 
attempt has been made to enlist the general public in favor 
of a change by the argument that law would be cheapened by 
allowing the attorney to argue and carry through the courts 
a cause which he has prepared for trial; but so far the 
general public has not responded. 

There are three points of view from which the merits or 
demerits of a change may be regarded. These are the in- 
terests respectively of the profession, of the client, and of 
the community at large. 

As far as the advantage of the individual members of the 
profession is concerned, the example of the United States 
seems to show that the balance of advantage is in favor of 
uniting barristers and attorneys in one body. The attorney 
would have a wider field, greater opportunities of distinguish- 
ing himself, and the legitimate satisfaction of seeing his 
cause through all its stages. The junior barrister would find 
it easier to get on, even as an advocate ; and if he discovered 
that advocacy was not his line, could subside into the 
perhaps not less profitable or agreeable function of a 
solicitor. The senior barrister, or leader, might suffer, for 
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hiR attention would be more distracted by calls of different^ 

The gain to the client is Btill clearer ; and e?en those (very 
few) American counsel who Bay that for their own eake they 
would prefer the EngliBli plan, admit that the litigant is more 
expeditiously and effectively served where be has but one 
person to look to and deal with throughout. It does not suit 
him, say the Americans, to be lathere<t in one shop and 
shaved in another. He likes to go to liia lawyer, tell him the 
facte, get an off-hand opinion, if tbe case be a simple one 
(as it is nine times out of ten), and issue his writ with some 
conftdence ; whereas under the English system he might either 
have to wait till a regular case for tbe opinion of counsel was 
drawn, sent to a barrister, and returned, written on, after 
some days, or else take the risk of bringing an action 
which turned out to be ill-founded. It may also be believed 
that a case is, on the whole, better dealt with when it is 
kept in one office from first to last, and managed by one 
person, or by partners who are in constant communication. 
Mistakes and oversights are leas likely to occur, since the 
advocate knows the facts better, and has almost invariably 
seen and questioned the witnesses before he comes into court. 
It may indeed be said that an advocate does hie work with 
more ease of conscience, and perhaps more naiig-frnid, when 
he knows nothing but bis instruetions, But American prac- 
titioners are all clear that they are able to serve their clients 
better than they could if the responsibility were divided 
between the man who prepares the case, and the man who 
ai^ues or addresses the jury. Indeed, I have often heard 
them say that they could not understand how English coun- 
sel, who rarely see the witnesses beforehand, were able to 
conduct witness causes satisfactorily. 

If, however, we go on to ask what ia the result to the 
whole community of having no distinction between the small 
body of advocates and the large body of attorneys, approval 
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Will be more hesitating. Society is interested in the mainte- 
nance of a high tone among those who have that influence on 
the administration of justice and the standard of commercial 
morality which has been already adverted to. It is easier to 
maintain such a tone in a small body, which can be kept under 
a comparatively strict control and cultivate a warm profes- 
sional feeling, than in a large body, many of whose members 
are practically just as much men of business as lawyers. And 
it may well be thought that the conscience or honor of a mem- 
ber of either branch of the profession is exposed to less strain 
where the two branches are kept distinct. The counsel is under 
less temptation to win his cause by doubtful means, since he is 
removed from the client by the interposition of the attorney, 
and therefore less personally identified with the client's suc- 
cess. He probably has not that intimate knowledge of the 
client's affairs which he must have if he had prepared the 
whole case, and is therefore less likely to be drawn into 
speculating — to take an obvious instance — in the shares of 
a client company, or otherwise playing a double and disloyal 
game. Similarly it may be thought that the attorney also is 
less tempted than if he appeared himself in court, and were 
not obliged, in carrying out the schemes of a fraudulent 
client, to call in the aid of another practitioner amenable to 
a strict professional discipline. Where the advocate is also 
the attorney, he may be more apt when he sees the wit- 
nesses, to lead them, perhaps unconsciously, to stretch their 
recollection ;• and it is harder to check the practice of pay- 
ing for legal services by a share of the proceeds of the 
action. 

Looking at the question as a whole, T doubt whether the 
result of a study of the American arrangements is calculated 
to commend them for imitation, or to induce England to 
allow her historic Bar to be swallowed up and vanish in the 
more numerous branch of the profession. Those arrange- 
ments, however, suggest some useful minor changes in the 
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present English rules. The passage from each branch to 
the other might be made easier ; barristers might be permitted 
to fonn open (as they now sometimes do covert) partnerships 
among themselves ; the education of students of both 
branches might be conducted together in the professional 
law-schools as well as in the universities. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE BENCH. 

So much has already been said regarding the constitution 
and jurisdiction of the various' courts, Federal and State, that 
what remains to be stated regarding the Judicial Bench need 
refer only to its personal and social side. What is the social 
standing of the judges, the average standard of their learning 
and capacity, their integrity and fidelity in the discharge of 
functions whose gravity seems to increase with the growth of 
wealth ? 

The English reader who wishes to understand the American 
judiciary ought to begin by realizing the fact that his concep- 
tion of a judge is purely English, not applicable to any other 
country. For some centuries Englishmen have associated the 
ideas of power, dignity, and intellectual eminence with the 
judicial office ; a tradition, shorter no doubt, but still of re- 
spectable length, has made them regard it as incorruptible. 
The judges are among the greatest permanent officials of the 
State. They have earned their place by success, more or less 
brilliant, but almost always considerable, in the struggles of 
the Bar ; they are removable by the Crown only upon an ad- 
dress of both Houses of Parliament ; they enjoy large incomes 
and great social respect. Some of them sit in the House of 
Lords ; some are members of the Privy Council. When they 
traverse the country on their circuits they are received by the 
high sheriff of each county with the ceremonious pomp of 
the Middle Ages, and followed hither and thither by admir- 
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ing crowds. The criticisms of an outspokeo press rarely a»^ 
sail theii- ability, hardly ever their fairness. Even the Bar, 
which watches them daily, which knowB all their ins and outs 
(to use an American phrase) both before and after their ele- 
vation, treats theiu with more respect than is commonly shown 
by the clergy to the biahopa. Thus the English form their 
conception of the judge as a personage necessarily and natur- 
ally dignified and upright ; and having formed it, they carry 
it abroad with them like their notions of land tenure antl 
other insular conceptions, and are astonished when they find 
that it does uot hold in other countries. It is a fine and fruit- 
fnl conception, and one which one might desire to see ac- 
cepted everywhere, though it has been secured at the cost of 
compelling litigants to carry to London much business wliich 
in other countries would have been dealt with in local courts. 
But it is peculiar to England ; the British judge is as abnor- 
mal as the British Constitution, and owes his charact-er to a 
not less curious and complex combination of conditions. In 
most parts of the Continent the judge even of the superior 
courts does not hold a very high social position. He is not 
chosen from the ranks of the Bar, and has not that commu- 
nity of feeling with it which England has found bo valuable. 
Its leaders outsliine him iu France ; the famous professors of 
law often exert a greater authority iu Germany. His inde- 
pendence, and even purity, have been at times by no means 
above suspicion. In no part of Europe do his wishes and 
opinions cany the same weight, or does he command the 
same deference as in England. The English ought not, there- 
fore, to be surprised at finding him in America different from 
what they expect, for it is not so much bis inferiority there 
that is exceptional as his excellence in England. 

In America the nine Federal judges of the Supreme Court 
retain much of the dignity which surrounds tlie English Su- 
preme Court of Judicature. They ore almost the only officials 
who are appointed for life, and their functions are of the 
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utmost importance to the smooth working of the Constitution. 
Accordingly, great public interest is felt in the choice of a 
judge, and the post is an object of ambition. Though now 
and then an eminent lawyer may decline it because he is al- 
ready making by practice five times as much as the salary it 
carries, still there has been no difficulty in finding first-rate 
men to fill the court. The minor Federal judges are usually 
persons of ability and experience. They are inadequately 
paid, but the life-tenure makes the place desirefd and secures 
respect for it. 

Of the State judges it is hard to speak generally, because 
there are great differences between State and State. In six 
or seven commonwealths, of which Massachusetts is the best 
example among Eastern and Michigan among Western States, 
they stand high ; that is to say, the post will attract a pros- 
perous barrister, though he will lose in'income, or a law pro- 
fessor, though he must sacrifice his leisure. But in some 
States it is otherwise. A place on the bench of the superior 
courts carries little honor, and commands but slight social 
consideration. It is lower than that of an English county 
court judge or stipendiary magistrate, or of a Scotch sheriff- 
substitute. It raises no presumption that its holder is able 
or cultivated, or trusted by his fellow-citizens. He may be 
all of these, but if so, it is in respect of his personal merits 
that he will be valued, not for his official position. Often he 
stands below the leading members of the State or city bar in 
all these points, and does not move in the best society.* 
Hence a leading counsel seldom accepts the post, and men 
often resign a judgeship, or when their term of office expires 

* A prominent New Yorker once said to me, speaking of one of the 
chief judges of the city, " I don't think him such a bad fellow ; he has 
always been very friendly to me, and would give me a midnight injunc- 
tion, or do anything ^Ise for me at a moment's notice.' And he 's not an 
ill-natured man. But of course he 's the last person I should dream of 
asking to my house*." Things are better in New York to-day. 
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do not seek re-election, but return to practice at the bar.* 
Hence, too, a judge ie not expected to set an example of 
conformity to the coDventional fltnndarda of decorum. No 
one is surprised to see hita in low company, or to hear, in the 
ruder parts of the South and West, that he took part in a 
shooting affray. He ia aa welcome to be " a child of nature 
and of freedom " as any piivate citizen. 

The European reader may think that these facts not only 
betoken but tend to perpetuate a low standard of learning 
and capacity among the State judges, and from this low 
standard he will go on to con(?hide that justice must be badly 
administered, and will ask with surprise why an intelligent 
and practical people allow this very important part of their 
public work to be ill diacharged. I shrink from making posi- 
tive statements on so large a matter as the administration of 
justice over a vast country, whose States differ in many re- 
spects, lint BO far as I could ascertain, civil justice is better 
administered than might be expected from the character 
which the Bench bears in most of the States. In the Federal 
courts and in the superior courts of the six or seven States 
just mentioned it is equal to the justice dispensed in the 
• superior courts of England, France, and Germany. In the 
remainder it is inferior, that is to say, civil trials, whether 
the issue be of law or of fact, more frequently give an un- 
satisfactory result ; the opinions delivered by the judges are 
wanting in scientific accuracy, and the law becomes loose and 
uncertain. This inferiority is more or less marked according 
to the general tone of the State, the better States taking 
more pains to secure respectable men. That it is everywhere 
less marked than a priori reaeonings would have snggested, 
may be ascribed partly to the way shrewd juries have of 
rendering substantially just verdicts ; partly to the ability of 

■ Most States are full uf ex-judges prnctising at tbe bar, the title being 
continued as a matter o( courtesy to tlie person who has formerly eiijojed 
ic For social purposes, once a judge, always a juitge. 
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the Bar, whose arguments make up for a judge's want of learn- 
ing by giving him the means of reaching a sound decision ; 
partly to that native acuteness of Americans which enables 
them to handle any sort of practical work, roughly perhaps, 
but well enough for the absolute needs of the case. The 
injury to the quality of State law is mitigated by the fact 
that abundance of good law is produced by the Federal courts, 
by the highest courts of the best States, and by the judges of 
England, whose reported decisions are frequently referred to. 
Having constantly questioned those I met on the' subject, I 
have heard comparatively few complaints from commercial 
men as to the inefficiency of State tribunals, and not many 
even from the leading lawyers, though their interest in the 
scientific character of law makes them severe critics of cur- 
rent legislation, and opponents of those schemes for codify- 
ing the common law which have been dangled before the 
multitude in several States. It is otherwise as regards crimi- 
nal justice. It is accused of being slow, uncertain, and un- 
duly lenient both to crimes of violence and to commercial 
frauds. Yet the accusers charge the fault less on the judges 
than on the soft-heartedness of juries and on the facilities 
for escape which a cumbrous and highly technical procedure, 
allowing numerous opportunities for interposing delays and 
raising points of law, provides for prisoners.* Indulgence to 
prisoners is now as marked as harshness to them was in 

* Even judges suffer from tliis misplaced leniency. I heard of a case 
which happened in Kentucky a few years ago. A decree of foreclosure 
was pronounced by a respected judge against a defendant of good local 
family connections. The judge could not do otherwise than pronounce it, 
for there was practically no defence. As the judge was walking from the 
court to the railway station the same afternoon the defendant, who was 
waiting near the road, shot him dead. It was hard to avoid arresting and 
trying a man guilty of so flagrant an offence, so arrested he was, tried, 
and convicted ; but on an allegation of lunacy being put forward, the Court 
of Appeals ordered a new trial ; he was acquitted on the ground of in- 
sanity, under instructions based on the opinion of an appellate court, and 
presently allowed to escape into Ohio from the asylum to which he had 
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England before the days of Bentham and Romilly. The 
legislatures must bear the blame of this procedure, though 
stronger men on the Bench would more often overrule trivial 
points of law and expedite convictions. 

Thja^jcauses which have lowered the quality of the State 
judges have been referred to in previous chapters. Shortly 
stated they are : the smallness of the salaries paid, the limited 
tenure of office, often for seven years only, and the method of 
appointment, nominally by popular election, practically by the 
agency of party wirepullers. The first two causes have pre- 
vented the ablest lawyers, the last often prevents the most 
honorable men, from seeking the post. All are the result 
of democratic theory, of the belief in equality and popular 
sovereignty, pushed to extremes. And this theory has aggra- 
vated the mischief in withdrawing from the judge, when it 
has appointed him, those external badges of dignity which, 
childish as they may appear to the philosopher, have power 
over the imagination of the mass of mankind, and are not 
without a useful reflex influence on the person whom they 
surround, raising his sense of his position, and reminding him 
of its responsibilities. No American magistrate, except the 
judges of the Supreme Court when sitting at Washington, and 
the judges of the New York Court of Appeals at Albany, 
wears any robe of office or other distinctive dress, or has any 
attendant to escort him,* or is in any respect treated differ- 
ently from an ordinary citizen. Popular sentiment tolerates 
nothing that seems to elevate a man above his fellows, even 
when his dignity is really the dignity of the people who have 

been consigned. There was, I was told, a good deal of sypipathy for 
him. 

Cheisly of Dairy, tlie father of the famous Lady Grange, got into trouble 
in Scotland early in last century for shooting a judge who had decided 
against him, but was not so indulgently dealt witli. 

* Save that in the rural counties of Massachusetts, and possibly of some 
other New England States, the sheriff, as in England, escorts the judges to 
and from the court-house. 
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put him where he is. I remember in New York eighteen 
years ago to have been taken into one of the courts. An ill- 
omened looking man, flashily dressed and rude in demeanor, 
was sitting behind a table, two men in front were addressing 
him ; the rest of the room was given up to disorder. Had 
one not been told that he was a judge of the highest court of 
the city, one might have taken him for a criminal. His juris- 
diction was unlimited in amount, and though an appeal lay 
from him to the Court of Appeals of the State, his power 
of issuing injunctions put all the property in the district at his 
mercy. This was what democratic theory had brought New 
York to ; for the change which that State made in 1846 was 
a perfectly wanton change. No practical object was to be 
gained by it. There had been an excellent Bench, adorned not 
long before, as it happened, by one of the greatest judges of 
modern times, the illustrious Chancellor Kent. But the Con- 
vention of 1846 thought that the power of the people was 
insufficiently recognized while judges were named by the 
Governor and Council and held office for life, so theory was 
obeyed. The Convention in its circular address announced, 
in proposing the election of judges for five years by the voters 
of the district, that " the happiness of the people of this State 
will henceforth, under God, be in their own hands." But the 
quest of a more perfect freedom and equality, on which the 
Convention started the people, gave them in twenty-five years 
Judge Barnard instead of Chancellor Kent. 

The limited attainments of the Bench in many States, and 
its conspicuous inferiority to the counsel who practise before 
it, are, however, less serious evils than the corruption with 
which it is often charged. Nothing has done so much to dis- 
credit American institutions in Europe as the belief that the 
fountains of justice are there generally polluted ; nor is there 
any point on which a writer treating of the United States 
would more desire to be able to set forth incontrovertible 
facts. Unluckily, this is just what, from the nature of the 
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caBC, cannot be done as regards some parts of the country;^ 
There is no doubt as to the purity of most States, but aa 
to otbers it is extremely hard to test the rumors that are 
curreut. I give such results as many questions in many 
districts enable me to reach. m 

The Federu.1 judges are above suspicion. I do not knoiS 
that any member of the Supreme Court or any Circuit judgaH 
has been ever aoeuscd of corruption; nor have the allegtt<fl 
tions occasionally made by partisans against some of tJi^| 
Southern Uietrict Federal judges been seriously pressed. I 

The State judges have been and are deemed honest aadV 
impartial in nearly all the Northern and most of the tSouthertl 1 
and Western States. In a few of these States, such as Massa- I 
cbusetts, I'eunsylvania, and Michigan, the Bench has wilbittl 
the present generation included men who would do credit to I 
any court in any country. Even in other States an eminent f 
man is occasionally found, as in England there are some 
County Court judges who are sounder lawyers and abler men 
than some of the persons whom political favor has of late 
yeai's been unhappily permitted to raise to the bench of the 
High Court. 

In a few States, perhaps six or seven in all. suspicions havftS 
at one time or another within the last twenty years attacherffl 
to one or more of the superior judges. Sometimes these snS-l 
picions may have been ill-founded.* But though I know of-'l 
only one case in which they have been substantiated, therqiX 

■ A recent WeBtem instance shows how inapicions may ariie. A per^l 
ton Uring in Ihe cnpjtal of tlie State naed hie intimacy with the ■apericn |f 
jadgei, most of wliotn were in the habit of occsiionnll/ dining with him,. 
to lend litiganta to believe that hie influence with the Bench would prc^ 1 
cure tor them tarorahle deciaione, Coneidenible eums were accordingly J 
given him to secure his good word. When the litigant obtained the d»- 1 
cision he desired, the money given wa» retained. Wlien the case went ] 
agnlnst him, the confidant of the Bench nae delicatety ecrupuloas in hnnd>' J 
ing it back, saying that as his influence had failed to prevail, he could not J 
possibly tliink of keeping the money. Everytliing was done in the moit J 
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can be little doubt that in several instances improprieties have 
been committed. The judge may not have taken a bribe, but 
he has perverted justice at the instance of some person or 
persons who either gave him a consideration or exercised an 
undue influence over him. It would not follow that in such 
instances the whole Bench was tainted ; indeed, I have never 
heard of a State in which more than two or three judges were 
the objects of distrust at the same time.* 

In one State, viz. New York, in 1869-71, there were fla- 
grant scandals which led to the disappearance of three jus- 
tices of the superior Courts who had unquestionably both sold 
and denied justice. The Tweed Ring, when masters of New 
York city and engaged in plundering its treasury, found it con- 
venient to have in the seat of justice accomplices who might 
check inquiry into their misdeeds. This the system of popu- 
lar elections for very short terms enabled them to do ; and 
men were accordingly placed on the bench whom one might 
rather have expected to see in the dock, — bar-room loafers, 
broken-down Tombs t attorneys, needy adventurers whose 
want of character made them absolutely dependent on their 
patrons. Being elected for eight years only, these fellows 
were obliged to purchase re-election by constant subservience 
to the party managers. They did not regard social censure, 
for they were already excluded from decent society ; impeach- 

secret and confidential way, and it was not till after the death of this ju- 
dicious dinner-giver that it was discovered that he had never spoken to 
the judges about law-suits at all, and that they had lain under a groundless 
suspicion of sharing the gains their friend had made. 

* For instance, there is a Western State in which, a year or two ago, 
there was one, but only one, of tlie superior judges whose integrity was 
doubted. So little secret was made of the matter that when a very dis- 
tinguished English lawyer visited the city, and was taken to see the courts 
sitting, the newspapers announced the fact next day as follows : — 

" Lord X. in the city ; 
He has seen Judge Y." 

t The Tombs is the name of the city prison of New York, round which 
lawyers of the lowest class hover in the hope of picking up defences. 
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nient had uo terrors for them, eince the State legislature, w 
well as the executive machinery of the city, was iu the hands 
of their masters. It would have been vaiu to expect such 
people, without fear of God or man before their eyes, to resist 
the temptatiouB which capitalists and powerful companies 
could offer. 

To what precise point of infamy they descended I cannot 
attempt, among so many discordant stoi'ies and rumoi's, to 
determine. It is, however, beyond a doubt that they mi 
orders in defiance of the plainest rules of practice ; issued 
rum-shops injunctions which they bad not even read 
pointed notorious vagabonds receivei-s of valuable property 
turned over important cases to a friend of their own stamp, 
and gave whatever decision he suggested. There were mem- 
bers of the Bar who could obtain from these magistrates 
whatever order or decree tliey chose to ask for. A leatling 
lawyer and man of high character said to me in 1870 : " When 

a. client brings me a suit which is before [naming a judge] , 

I feel myself bouad to tell him that though I will take it if he 
pleases, he had much better give it to So-and-So [naming a 
lawyer], for we all know that he owns that judge." A system 
of client robbery had sprung up by which each judge enriched 
the knot of disreputable lawyers who surrounded him; he re- 
ferred cases to them, granted them monstrous allowances 
the name of costs, gave them receiverships with 

• " In the mindi of certain New York judges,"' said a well-known writer 
at that time, " the old-fashioned distinction between a receiver of properly 
in a Comt of Equity and a receiver of slnlen gooils at common law may he 
aaid to haTc been lost." The ahuses of juilicial Hnlliority were mostly 
perpetrated in the exercise of eqnitable jurisdiction, — which is no daubl 
the most delicate part of a judge's work, not only becnnae tliere ii nojoijy' 
but becaase the effect of an injunction may be irremediable, wli 
decision on the main queslion may be reveraed on appeal. In Scotl 
■ome of the local conrie have a jurisdiction unlimited in amount; bat 
action can be taken on an interdict issued by such a cotjrt if an appeal l^j 
made with due promptneis to the Court of Seuian. 
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centage, and so forth ; they in turn either at the time sharing 
the booty with him, or undertaking to do the same for him 
when he should have descended to the Bar and they have 
climbed to the Bench. Nor is there any doubt that criminals 
who had any claim on their party often managed to elude 
punishment. The police, it was said, would not arrest such 
an offender if they could help it ; the district- attorney would 
avoid prosecuting ; the court officials, if public opinion had 
forced the attorney to act, would try to pack the jury ; the 
judge, if the jury seemed honest, would do his best to procure 
an acquittal ; and if, in spite of police, attorney, officials, and 
judge, the criminal was convicted and sentenced, he might 
still hope that the influence of his party would procure a par- 
don from the governor of the State, or enable him in some 
other way to slip out of the grasp of justice. For governor, 
judge, attorney, officials, and police were all of them party 
nominees ; and if a man cannot count on being helped by his 
party at a pinch, who will be faithful to his party ? 

Although these malpractices diverted a good deal of busi- 
ness from the courts to private arbitration, the damage to the 
regular course of civil justice was much less than might have 
been expected. The guilty judges were but three in number, 
and there is no reason to think that even they decided unjustly 
in an ordinary commercial suit between man and man, or took 
direct money bribes from one of the parties to such a suit. 
The better opinion seems to be that it was only where the in- 
fluence of a political party or of some particular persons came 
in that injustice was perpetrated ; and the truth, I believe, 
was spoken by another judge, an honest and worthy man, 
who in talking to me at the time of the most unblushing of 

these offenders, said, '' Well, I don't much like ; he is 

certainly a bad fellow, with very little delicacy of mind. 
He '11 give you an injunction without hearing what it 's about, 
but I don't think he takes money down from everj'body." In 
the instance which made most noise in Europe — that of the 
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Erie Railroad suits — there was no need to give bribea^ 
The gang of thieves who had gained control of the line and 
were '* watering" its stock were leagued with tbe political 
"ringsters" who ruled the city and nominated the judges; 
and nobody doubts that the monstroiix decisions in these suite 
were obtained by the influence of the Tammany leaders oval 
their judicial miaions. 

The fall of the Tammany Ring was swiftly followed by the 
impeachment or resignation of these judges, and no similar 
scandal has since disgiuced tlie Empire State ; though it must 
be confessed that many of the criminal courts of the city would 
be more worthily presided over if they were " taken out of 
politics," At present New York appoints her chief city judges 
for fourteen years and pays thera a large salary ; so she gets 
fairly good, if not tirst-rate, men. Unhappily the magnitude 
of this one judicial scandal, happening in the greatest city of 
the Union and the one which Europeans hear most of, has 
thrown over the integrity of the American Bench a shadow 
which does great injustice to it as a whole. 

Although judicial purity has of late years come to bal 
deemed an indispensable accompaniment of high civillzatioD^j|^ 
it is one which has been realized in very few times and coon^'l 
tries. Hesiod complained that the kings who heard the cana^ 
between himself and his brother received gifts to decide agaim 
him. Felix expected to get money for loosing Sunt Pftul 
Among Orientals to this day au incorruptible magistrate is i 
rare exception,* In England a lord chancellor ^ 
for taking bribes as late as the time of Geoi^e I. In Spw 
Portugal, Russia, parts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
and, one is told, even in Italy, the judges, except perhaps 
those of the highest court, are not assumed by general opinion 
to be above suspicion. Many are trusted individually, but 

■ In Egypt, for instance, one is told that there may be here and there 
among tlie native judges a man wlio does not take bribes, bat probably 
or three in the whole country. 
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the ofl3ce is not deemed to guarantee the honor of its occupant. 
Yet in all these countries the judges are appointed by the 
government, and hold either for life or at its pleasure,* where- 
as in America suspicion has arisen only in States where popu- 
lar election prevails ; that is to say, where the responsibility 
for a bad appointment cannot be fixed on any one person. 
The shortcomings of the Bench in these States do not, there- 
fore, indicate unsoundness in the general tone either of the 
people or of the profession from whom the offenders have been 
taken, but are the natural result of a system which, so far 
from taking precautions to place worthy persons on the seat 
of justice, has left the choice of them in four cases out of five 
to a secret combination of wirepullers. Thus we may note 
with satisfaction that the present tendency is not only to make 
judges more independent, by lengthening their term of ofl3ce, 
but to withdraw their appointment from popular vote and re- 
store it to the governor, from whom, as a responsible oflScer, 
the public may exact the utmost care in the selection of able 
and upright men. 

* There is the important difference between these countries and Eng- 
land that in all of them not only is little or no use made of the civil jury, 
but public opinion is less active, and justice more localized ; i. e., a smaller 
proportion of important suits are brought before the supreme courts of 
the capital. The centralization of English justice, costly to suitors, has 
contributed to make law more pure as well as more scientific. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RAILBOADS. 

No one will expect to find in a book like this a description 
of that prodigy of labor, wealth, and skill, the American 
railway system. Of its management, its finance, its com- 
mercial prospects, I do not attempt to speak. But railroads, 
and those who own and control them, occupy a place in the 
political and social life of the country which requires some 
passing words, for it is a place far more significant than 
similar enterprises have obtained in the Old World. 

The United States are so much larger, and have a popula- 
tion so much more scattered, than any European State that 
they depend even more upon means of internal communication. 
It is these communications that hold the country together, 
and render it one for all social and political purposes as well 
as for commerce. They may indeed be said to have made 
the West, for it is along the lines of railway that the West 
has been settled ; and population still follows the rails, 
stretching out to south and north of the great trunk lines 
wherever they send off a branch. The Americans are an 
eminently locomotive people. Were statistics on such a point 
attainable, they would probably show that the average man 
travels over thrice as many miles by steam in a year as the 
average Englishman, six times as many as the average 
Frenchman or German. The New Yorker thinks of a jour- 
ney to Chicago (nine hundred miles) as a Londoner of a 
journey to Glasgow (four hundred miles) ; and a family at 
St. Louis will go for sea-bathing to Cape May, a journey of 
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lirty-five or forty hours, as readily aa a Birniingham family 
goes to Scarborough. The movements of goods traffic are 
on a gigantic scale. The greatest branch of heavy freight 
transportation in England, that of coal fi'om the North and 
West to London, is not to be compared to the weight of 
cotton, grain, bacon, cattle, fruit, and ores which comes from 
the inland regions to the Atlantic coast. This traffic does 
not merely give to the trank lines an enormous yearly turn- 
over, it interests all classes, I might almost say all iudiv- 
idnais, in railway operations, seeing that every branch of 
industi-y and every profession, except divinity and medicine, 
more or less directly connected with the movements of 
commerce, and prospers in proportion to its prosperity. 
Consequently, railroads and their receipts, railroad directors 
and their doings, occupy men's tongues and pens to a far 
greater extent than in Europe. 

Some of the great railway companies possess yet another 
source of wealth and power. At the time when they were 
formed, the enterprise of laying down rails in thinly-peopled 
or perhaps quite uninhabited regions, in some instances over 
deserts or across lofty mountains, seemed likely to prove ao 
unremunerative to the first shareholders, yet so beneficial 
to the country at large, that Congress was induced to en- 

lurage the promoters by vast grants of unoccupied land, 

le property of the United States, lying aloog the projected 
liDe.* The grants were often improvident, and they gave 
rise to endless lobbying and intrigue, first to secure them, 
then to keep them from being declared forfeited in respect 
of some breach of the conditions imposed by Congress on 

* These grants usually coneisleil of alternate sections, in the enrlier 
caees of five to the mile alongthe line. The total grant made to the Union 
Pflcifle Rnilway was IS.OOO.iOO aures ; to the Kansas Paulfli^, 6,000,000; 
10 the Cenlral PaelBc, 12,100.100 : to the Northern Pauifio, 47,000,000 ; to 
the Atlantic and Pacific, 42,000,000 ■ to the Routliern Pacific, 9,520,000. 
Enormous mohey eubsidies, exceeding $60,000,000, were alao granled b; 
. Congress to the first truosconlineDtal lines. 
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the company. However, the lines were made, colonists 
came, much of the lands has been sold to speculators as 
well as to individual settlers ; but much still remains in the 
Iiands of two or three companies. These gifts made the 
railroads great landowners, gave them a local influence and 
divers local interests besides those arising from their proper 
business of carriers, and brought them into intimate and 
often perilously delicate relations with leading politicians. 

No wonder, then, that the railroads, even those that held 
no land beyond that on which tlieir rails ran, acquired im- 
mense power in the districts they ti*aversed. In a new and 
thinly-peopled State the companies were by far the weathiest 
bodies, and able by their wealth to exert all sorts of influence. 
A city or a district of country might depend entirely upon 
them for its progress. If they ran a line into it or through 
it, emigrants followed, the value of fixed property rose, 
trade became brisk ; if they passed it by, and bestowed 
transportation facilities on some other district, it saw itself 
outstripped, and began to languish. If a company owned 
a trunk line, it could, by raising or lowering the rates of 
freight on that line through which the products of the dis- 
trict or State passed towards the sea, stimulate or retard 
the prosperity of the agricultiu'al population, or the miners, 
or the lumbermen. That is to say, the great companies 
held in their hands the fortunes of cities, of counties, even 
sometimes of States and Tenitories.* California was for 
many years practically at the mercy of the Central Pacific 
Railway, then her only road to the Mississippi valley and the 
Atlantic. Oregon and Washington were almost equally de- 
pendent upon the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, 

* This was of course especially the case with the newer Western States ; 
yet even in the older parts of the country any very large railway system 
had great power, for it might have a monopoly of communication ; or if 
there were two lines, they might have, agreed to " pool/', as it is called, 
their traffic receipts and work in harmony. 
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and afterwards upon the Northern Pacific. What made the 
position more singular was that although these railroads had 
been built under statutes passed by the State they traversed 
(or, in the case of Territories, wholly or partially under 
Federal statutes), they were built with Eastern capital, and 
were owned by a number, often a small number, of rich men 
living in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, unamenable 
to local influences, and caring no more about the wishes and 
feelings of the State whence their profits came than an 
English bondholder cares about the feelings of Chili. More- 
over, although the railroads held a fuller sway in the newer 
States, they were sometimes potent political factors in the 
older ones. In 1870 I often heard men say, " Camden and 
Amboy [the Camden and Amboy Railroad] rules New Jer- 
sey." In New York the great New York Central Railroad, 
in Pennsylvania the Pennsylvania Railroad, under its able 
chief, exerted immense influence with the legislature, partly 
by their wealth, partly by the opportunities of bestowing 
favors on individuals and localities which they possessed, 
including the gift of free passes, and possibly influence 
exercised on the votes of their employees. Sometimes, at 
least in Pennsylvania and New York, they even threw their 
weight into the scale of a political party, giving it money as 
well as votes. But more commonly they have confined them- 
selves to securing their own interests, and obliged, or 
threatened and used, the State leaders of both parties alike 
for that purpose. The same sort of power was at one time 
exerted over some of the cantons of Switzerland by the greater 
Swiss railway companies ; though since the Constitution of 
1874, it is said to have quite disappeared.* 

In such circumstances conflicts between the railroads and 
the State governments were inevitable. The companies might 
succeed in "capturing" individual legislators or committees 

* The Swiss railways are now under the control of the Federal 
Government. 
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of either or both HoueeB, but they could not silence the di»fl 
contented cities or counties, who complained of the way in 
which they were neglected, while some other city obtained 
better facilities, still less the farmers, who denounced the 
unduly bigh rates they were forced to pay for the carriage of 
their produce. Thus a duel began between the companies 
and the peoples of some of the States, which has gone on 
with varying foitune iu the hails of the legislatures and iu 
the courts of law. The fanners of the Northwest formed 
agricultural associations, called " Patrons of Husbandry," 
or popularly " Giiiuges," and passed a number of laws im- 
posing various restrictions on the railroads, and providing 
for the fixing of a maximum scale of charges. But although 
tlie railroad companies had been formed under, and derived 
their powers of taking land and making by-layrs from. State 
statutes, these statutes had in some cases omitted to reserve 
the right to deal freely with the lines by subsequent legisla- 
tion ; and the companies therefore attempted to resist the 
Granger laws as being unconstitutional. They were defeated 
by two famous decisions of the Supreme Federal Court in 
1876,* establishing the right of a State to impose restrictions 
on public undeitakings iu the nature of monopolies. But in 
other directions they had better luck. The Granger laws 
proved in many respects unworkable. The companies, alleg- 
ing that tliey could not carry goods at a loss, refused to 
construct branches and other new lines, to the great disap- 
pointment of the people, and in various ways contiived to 
make the laws diflicult of execution. Thus they procured 
(in most States) the repeal of the first set of Granger laws ; 
and when further legislation was projected, secret engines 
of infinence were made to play upon the legislatures, — in- 
fluences which, since the first wave of popular impulse had 
now spent itself, often proved efficacious in averting further 
* See }fu«n tb. ItUnois, and Peate vs. Chirai/o, BaiiiHgllm, and QaiTKg 
Railroad, 94 V. S. Reports. 
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restrictions or impeding the enforcement of those imposed.* 
Those who profited most by the strife were the less scrupu ■ 
lous among the legislators, who, if they did not receive some 
favor from a railroad, could levy blackmail upon it by 
bringing in a threatening bill. 

The contest, however, was not confined to the several 
States ; it passed to Congress. Congress has no authority 
under the Constitution to deal with a railway lying entirely 
within one State, but is held entitled to legislate, under its 
power of regulating commerce between different States, for 
all lines (including connecting lines which are worked together 
as a through line) which traverse more than one State. And 
of course it has always had power over railways situate in the 
Territories. As the Federal courts decided a few years ago 
that no State could legislate against a railway lying partly 
outside its own limits, because this would trench on Federal 
competence, the need for Federal legislation, long pressed 
upon Congress, became urgent ; and after much debate an 
Act was passed, in 1887, establishing an Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with power to regulate railroad transportation 
and charges in many material respects. The companies had 
opposed it ; but after it had passed they discovered that it 
injured them less than they had feared, and in some points 
even has benefited them, — for having prohibited all dis- 
criminations and secret rebates, and required them to adhere 
to their published list of charges, it has given them a ready 
answer to demands for exceptional privileges.! On the other 
hand, it is over-stringent, and certainly needs to be amended 
in several points. Too little time has, however, yet elapsed 

* The legislature of Iowa recently passed a statute giving the State 
Railway Commission full powers to fix charges; and injunctions were ob- 
tained from the courts restraining the commission from imposing, as tliey 
were proceeding to do, rates so low as to be destructive of reasonable 
profits 

t It has also attempted, though as yet with incomplete success, to put 
an end to the bestowal of free passes for passengers, — a form of preference 
which had assumed large proportions. 
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for the result of this momeDtoua statute to l)e duly estimated> < 
Tliat the railroiwls had exercised autocratic aod iiTespousible 
power over some regions of the couutiy, and had occasionally 
abused tliis poner, especially bj imposing disc i-i mi nations in 
their freight-charges, is not to lie denied.* They had become 
extremely unpopular, a constant theme for demagogic deuiiu- 
ciatious ; and Iheir success during some years iu resisting 
public clamor by their secret contra! of legislatures, or even 
of the State comuiisBioners appointed to deal with them, 
increased the iriitation. All corporations are at present un- 
popular in America, and especially corporations possessed of 
monopolies. The agitation may possibly continue, — tliougli 
the confidence felt in the commission has done something to 
allay it, — and attempts be made to carry still more stringent 
legislation. There is even a section of opinion which desires 
to see all railways, as well as telegraphs, iu the hands of the 
nation, and that not merely for revenue puiposea. but to make 
them serve more perfectly the public convenience. The ob- 
jection which to most men seems decisive against any such 
arrangement is that it would throw a. stupendous mass of 
patronage and power into the hands of the party for the time 
being holding oiflee. Considering what a perennial spring of 
bitterness partisan patronage has been, and how liable to per- 
version under tlie best regulations patronage must always 
be, he would be a bold man wlio would toss hundreds of 
thousands of places, many of them iraiwrtant and highly 
paid, into the lap of a party minister. Economic gain, as- 
suming that such gain could be secured, would be dearly 
bought by political danger. 

Their strife with the State governments has not been 
enough to occupy the pugnacity of the companies, they 
must needs fight with one another ; and their wars have been 
long and fierce, involving immense pecuniajy interests, not 

■ I am informed by a higli flutliority timt Hie ft-eiglit charge a as well 
as passenger clinrges on American railways were, before 1887, generaUj 
lower tlmti (hose in England snd in western Europe generall/. 
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only to the shareholders in the combatant lines, but also to 
the inhabitants of the districts which they served. Such 
conflicts have been most frequent between the trunk lines 
competing for the carriage of goods from the West to the 
Atlantic cities, and have been conducted not only by lower- 
ing charges so as to starve out the weaker line,* but by at- 
tacks upon its stocks in the great share-markets, by efforts to 
defeat its bills in the State legislatures, and by law-suits, with 
applications for injunctions, in the courts. Sometimes, as in 
the famous case of the struggle of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa F6 Railway with the Denver and Rio Grande for 
the possession of the great canon of the Arkansas River, t 
the easiest route into an important group of Rocky Mountain 
valleys, the navvies of the two companies fought with shovels 
and pickaxes on the spot, while their counsel were fighting 
in the law-courts sixteen hundred miles away. A well- 
established company has sometimes to apprehend a peculiarly 
annoying form of attack at the hands of audacious adven- 
turers, who construct a competing line (and perhaps nearly 
parallel) where the traffic is only sufficient to enable the ex- 
isting one to pay a dividend on the capital it has expended,}: 
aiming, not at the creation of a profitable undertaking, but at 
levying blackmail on one which exists, and obtaining an oppor- 
tunity of manipulating bonds and stocks for their own benefit. 
In such a case the railway company in possession has its choice 
between two courses ; it may allow the new enterprise to go 
on, then lower its own rates, and so destroy all possibility of 
profits ; or it may buy up the rival line, perhaps at a heavy 

* In one of these contests, one railway having lowered its rates for 
cattle to a figure below paying point, the manager of the other promptly 
bought up all the cattle he could find at the inland terminus, and sent 
them to the coast by the enemy's line, — a costly lesson to the latter. 

t This so called ** Royal Gorge" of the Arkansas is one of the most 
striking pieces of scenery on the North American continent, not unUke the 
grandest part of the famous Dariel Pass in the Caucasus 

t This is commonly called ** nickel-plating." 
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price. Sometimes it tries the fii-st couree long eoougb to 
down the already small prospects of the new line, and then' 
haye it. But tbis iovolveB a hideous waste of the money 9|jeut 
in conBtnjction ; and those who ultimately suffer are prolMihly 
not the " pirates " who have built the new line, but persons on 
whom the bond and stoclc holders, who were in the plot, have 
"unloaded" their interests. This is a form of raid upon 
property which evidently ought to be prevented by a greater 
care ou the part of State legislatures in refusing to pass 
special Acts for unnecessary railroads, or in bo modifying 
their general statutes as to prevent a group of promol 
from using for purposes of blackmail the powers of tal 
land and coustnictiug raili'oada which such statutes confer. 

This atmosphere of strife has had something to do 
the feature of railway management which a European finds 
most remarkable; I mean its autocratic character. Nearly 
all the great Hues are controlled and managed either by a 
small knot of persons or by a single man, Sometimes one 
man, or a knot of three or four capitalists acting as one 
man, holds an actual majority of the shares, and tlien he 
can of course do exactly what he pleases. Sometimes the 
interest of the ruling man (or knot) comes bo near to being 
a controlling interest that be may safely assume that 
majority can be brought against him, the tendencies of mi 
shareholders being to support "the administration" 
its policy. This accumulation of voting power in 
hands seems to be due partly to the fact that the shares of 
new lines do not, in the first instance, get scattered through 
the general public, as in England, but are commonly allotted 
in masses to a few persons, often as a sort of bonoa u] 
their subscribing for the bonds of the company.* 

* "It is nn extraordinary bet," saye Mr. Ritclicock, "that the power 
of eminent domain, which the State itself confpaspdly ought never to use 
■ave on grounds of public necessity, should be st the camomnd at iirespon- 
tible iadiriduals for purposes of private gain, not onlj' wiihoat any gna 
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f United States, shares do not usually represent a easb sub- 

;rlption, the practice being to construct a railway with 

the proceeds of the bonds and to regard the shares as the 

materials for future profit, — things which may, if the line be 

iof a speculative character, be run up in price and sold off by 
the promoters ; or, if it be likely to prosper, be held by them 
Jor the purpose of controlling as well as gaining profits from 
the undertaking.* It is partly also to be ascribed to the 
Bplendid boldness with which financial operations are con- 
ducted in America, where the leaders of Wall Street do not 
besitatc to buy up enormous masses of shares or stock for 
the purpose of some coup. Having once got into a single 
hand, or a few hands, these stock masses stay there, and 
give their possessors the control of the line. But the power 
of the railways, and the position they hold towai'ds local 
governments. State legislatures, and one another, have also 

nntee that the public iDterest will be promoted thereby, but when it is 
perfectly well known that it may be and haa been deliberately nvsiled of 
for merely sjieculative purpoaes. The fadlity with which, under loosely 
drawn railroad laws, purely speculative railroad charters can be obtained, 
bas contributed not a little la develop the law of receivers hips. In Mis- 
Bonri there ia nothing to prevent any five men, whose combined capital 
would not enable them to build five miles of track on a level prairie, 
from forming a railroad corporation with power (o construct a road Ave 
hundred miles long, and to condemn private property for that purpuie, 
for a line whose conatruction no public interest demands, and from wbicb 
no experienced man coald eipect dividen<lH to accrue." — Address (o fhe 
Americnn Bar Aaaocioli'on, 1887. 
1 * The great Central Pacific Railway was constructed by four men, two 
I of whom were when tliey began storekeepers in a small way in San Fran- 
dsco', and none of whom coutil be called capitalists. Their united funds 
when they began in 1860 were only S120,(»0 (£24,01X1]. They went on 
iuuing bonds and building the line hit by bit as the bonds put them in 
fands, retaining the control of the company through (he shares. This 
Central Pacific Company ultimately built the Sonlbem Pacific and numer- 
ous branches, and became by far the greatest power in the West, owning 
nearly all the railways in California and Keiada. When one of the four 
died in 1878, bia estate was worth S30,000,000 (£6,000,000). 
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a great deal to ilo with the phenomenon. War is the Datnral 
state of an Auiuricau railway towards all other authorities 
and its own fellows, juat as war was the natural state of 
cities towards one another in the anficnt world. And as an 
army in the field must be commanded by one general, so must 
this latest militant product of an eminently peaceful civiliza- 
tioD. The preeideut of a great railroad needs gifts for 
strategical combinations scarcely inferior to those, if not of 
a great general, yet of a great war minister, — a Chatham or 
a Carnot. If his line extends into a new country, he must 
be quick to seize the best routes, — the best physically, 
because they will be cheaper to operate ; the best in agricul- 
tural or mineral resources, because they will offer a greater 
prospect of traffic. He must so throw out bis branches as 
not only to occupy promising tracts, but keep Lis competing 
enemies at a distance ; he must annex small lines when he 
sees a good chance, damaging them first, so as to get them 
cheaper ; he must make a close alliance with at least oinj 
other great line, which completes his communications wil 
the East or with the farther West, and be prepared to jou 
this ally in a conflict with some threatening competitor. Ho 
must know the governors and watch the legislatures of the 
States or Territories thiough which his line runs ; must have 
adroit agents at the State capitals, well supplied with the 
sinews of war, ready to "see" leading legislators and to 
defeat any legislative attacks that may be made by black- 
mailers or the tools of rival presidents. And all the while 
he must not only keep bis eye upon the markets of New 
York, prepared for the onslaught which may be made upon 
his own stock by some other railroad or by speculators de- 
suing to make a profit as " bears," and maintaining friendly 
relations with the capitalists whose help he will need when 
he brings out a new loan, but must supervise the whole 
administrative system of the railroad, — its stations, perma- 
nent way, locomotives, rolling-stock, engineering shope, 
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freight and passenger rates ; perhaps also the sale of its 
land grants and theii* defence against the cabals of Washing- 
ton. No talents of the practical order can be too high for 
such a position as this ; and even the highest talents would 
fail to fill it properly except with a free hand. Concentration 
of power and an almost uncontrolled discretion are needed ; 
and in America whatever commercial success needs is sure 
to be yielded. Hence, when a group of capitalists own a 
railway, they commit its management to a very small com- 
mittee among themselves, or even to a single man ; and 
when the shares are more widely distributed, the share- 
holders, recognizing the necessary conditions of prosperity, 
not to say of survival in the struggle for existence, leave 
themselves in the hands of the president, who has little to 
fear except from the shares being quietly bought up by some 
syndicate of enemies seeking to dethi-one him. 

Of these great railway chieftains, some have come to the 
top gradually, by the display in subordinate posts of brilliant 
administrative gifts. Some have begun as financiers, and 
have sprung into the presidential saddle at a bound, by forming 
a combination which has captured the railway by buying up 
its stock. Occasionally a great capitalist will seize a railroad 
only for the sake of manipulating its stock, clearing a profit, 
and throwing it away. But more frequently, when a really 
important line has passed into the hands of a man or group, it 
is held fast, and developed into a higher efficiency by means 
of the capital they command. 

These railway kings are among the greatest men, perhaps I 
may say are the greatest men, in America. They have wealth, 
else they could not hold the position. They have fame, for 
every one has heard of their achievements ; every newspaper 
chronicles their movements. They have power, more power 
— that is, more opportunity of making their personal will 
prevail — than perhaps any one in political life, except the 
President and the Speaker, who after all hold theirs only for 
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four years a.ud two years, while the railroad monarcli toayj 
■ keep Ilia for life. When the master of one of the greatest 
Western lines travels towards the Pacific oa his palace caT] 
his journey is like a royal progress. Governors of Statetfl 
and Territories Imw hefore him ; legislatures receive him 
solemn session ; cities and towns seek to propitiate him, 
for has he not the means of making or marring a city's foi 
tunes? Although the railroad companies are nnpopiilar, ai 
although this autociTitic sway from a distance contributes 
their unpopularity, 1 do not think that the ruling uagnal 
are themselves generally disliked. Ou the contrary, they 
ceive that tribute of admiration which the American gladly 
pays to whoever has done best what eveiy one desires to do. 
Probably no career draws to it or unfolds and develops 
much of the characteristic ability of the nation ; and I doul 
whether any congressional legislation will greatly reduce 
commanding positions which these potentates hold as 
masters of enterprises whose wealth, geographical esteasioi 
and influence upon the growth of the country and the fortun» 
of individuals, find no parallel in the Old World. 

It may be thought that some of the phenomena I have Ai 
scribed belong to an era of colonization, and that when thi 
West has been filled up and all the arterial railways made, 
Tvhen, in fact, the United States have become even as Eng- 
land or France, — tlie power of railroads and their presidents 
will decline. No doubt there will be less room for certaia 
bold ventures and feats of constructive strategy ; and as 
network of railways grows closer, States and districts ma; 
come to depend less upon one particular company. At 
same time it must be remembered that the more popnlona 
wealthy the country, so much the lai^er the business of 
trunk hue, and the number of its branches and its employeee 
wliile the consolidation of small lines, or their absorption by 
large ones, is a process evidently destined to continue. It 
may therefore be conjectured that the railroad will long stani 
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forth as a great and perplexing force in the economico- 
political life of the United States. It cannot be left to itself, 
— the most extreme advocate of laissez faire would not con- 
tend for that ; for to leave it to itself would be to make it a 
tyrant. It cannot be absorbed and worked by the National 
Government, — only the most sanguine state socialist would 
propose to impose so terrible a strain on the virtue of Amer- 
can politicians, and so seriously to disturb the constitutional 
balance between the States and the Federal authority. Many 
experiments may be needed before the true mean course be- 
tween these extremes is discovered. Meanwhile, the railroads 
illustrate two tendencies specially conspicuous in America, — 
the power of the principle of association, which makes com- 
mercial corporations, skilfully handled, formidable to individ- 
ual men ; and the way in which the principle of monarchy, 
banished from the field of government, creeps back again, and 
asserts its strength in the scarcely less momentous contests 
of industry and finance. 
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No inveutiou of modern times, uot even that of negotiab] 
paper, has so changed the face of commerce and delighl 
lawyers with a variety of new and intricate problems as 
creation of incorporated joiat-stock companies. Amerii 
though she came latest into tfie Geld, has developed these 
grander scale and with a more refined skill than the countriea 
of the Old World. Nowhere do trading corporations play so 
great a part in trade and induetry ; nowhere are so many huge 
undertakings in their hands ; nowhere else has the method of 
controlling them become a political problem of the first mag- 
nitude. So vigorous, indeed, is the inventive genius o£. 
American commerce that, not satisfied with the new appli 
tions it has found for the principles of the joint-stock corpoi 
tion, it has lately attempted a further development of the artS' 
of combination by creating those anomalous giants called 
Trusts, — groups of individuals and corporations concerned in 
one branch of trade or manufacture, which are placed under 
the irresponsible management of a small knot of persons, who, 
through their command of all the main producing or distribu- 
ting agencies, intend and expect to dominate the market^ 
force manufacturers or dealers to submit, and hold the 
sumer at theii' mercy." 

■ The question, what is the legal slstus (if any) of these TruBts, — a | 
creation of thu last few years, — has recently been actively discussed by j 
Ameriuan jurists, anil some judicial decisions lately rendered have tended J 
to restrict tlieir action. The dangerous extent of the power they hail 
begun to exert is generally recognized. 
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Here, however, I am concerned with the amazing expansion 
of joint-stock companies in America only as the cause of the 
not less amazing activity in buying and selling shares which 
the people display. This is almost the first thing that strikes 
a European visitor ; and the longer he remains, the more deeply 
is he impressed by it as something to which his own country, 
be it England, France, or Germany, furnishes no parallel. In 
Europe, speculation in bonds, shares, and stocks is confined 
to a section of the commercial world, with a few stragglers 
from other walks of business, or from the professions, who 
flutter near the flame and* burn their wings. Ordinary steady- 
going people, even people in business, know little or nothing 
about the matter, and seldom think of reading the share lists. 
When they have savings to invest, they do as they are bidden 
by their banker or stockbroker, if indeed they have a ,stock- 
broker, and do not get their banker to engage one.* In the 
United States a much larger part of the population, including 
professional men as well as business men, seem conversant 
with the subject ; and there are times when the whole com- 
munity, not merely city people, but also storekeepers in coun- 
try towns, even farmers, even domestic servants, interest 
themselves actively in share speculations. At such times 
they watch the fluctuations of price in the stocks of the great 
railroads, telegraph companies (or rather the Telegraph Com- 
pany, since there is practically but one), and other leading 
undertakings ; they discuss the prospects of a rise or fall, and 
the probable policy of the great operators ; they buy and sell 
bonds or stocks on a scale liot always commensurate with 
their own means. f In the great cities the number of persons 

* There are, of course, simple folk in England who take shares on the 
faith of prospectuses of new companies sent to them ; but the fact that it 
pays to send such prospectuses is the best proof of the general ignorance, 
in such matters, of laymen (including the clergy) and women in that 
country. 

t In some of the country towns there are small offices, commonly called 
*' bucket shops/' to which farmers and tradesmen resort to effect their 
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exclusively devoted to this o<.-oi]pation is very large, aaS 
Qaturally so, because, while the undertakings lie all over a 
vast extent of country, the capital whicii owns them is mostly 
situate in the cities, and, indeed, six sevenths of it (so far as 
it is held in America) in four or five of the greatest Eastern 
citiee. It is chiefly in railroads that these Easterns speculate- 
But in the Fai' West mines are an eveu more exciting and 
pervasive interest. In San Francisco every one gambles ij 
mining stocks, gven the mirsemaids and the Chinese. Tl 
share lists showing the oscillations of prices are hung up 
side the newspaper offices, aud fixed on posts in the streel 
and are changed every hour or two during the day. In the 
silver districts of Colorado and New Mexico the same kind 
of thing goes on.* It is naturally in such spots that the flre 
burns hottest. But go where you will in the Union, except^ 
to be sure, in the more stiiguaut and impecnuioua jiarts of 
the South, you feel Ixinds, stocks, aud shares in the atmos- 
phere all round you. Te venieiite die, — they begin the day 
with the newspaper at breakfast ; they end it with the chat 
over the noutarnal cigar. t 

This eager interest centres itself in New York ; for flaani 
more perhaps than any other kind of business, draws to f< 

purchauB Btid sales in the great etuck mnrkotB of Sen York. Not a few 
ruin IhemselreB. Same Stittea Imve endeavoreil lo extinguish them by 
penal legislation. 

■ In > mining town in Colorado the tanillndy of an inn in which I 
slaycd for a niglit preEsed me to bring out in London a company lo work 
a mining claim which ehe had acquired, offering me what ii called an 
" option." 1 inquired liow much money it would take to begin to work the 
claim and get oui the ore. " Less than thirty tliousand dollara " (X6,000). 
(Thecarhonales are in that parlot Colorado very near tliesurtaco.) "And 
wlial is to be the capital ot your company ? " "Five millions of dollara " 
(£1,000,000) ! 

t Of course I am speaking of the ordinary roan you meet in trarelling, 
who is a sample of tlie ordinary citizen. In polite aociely one's enter- 
tainer would no more bring up such a eubjecl, unless you draw him on to 
do so, than he would think of talking politica. 
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points, and New York, which has as little claim to be the 
social or intellectual as to be the political capital of the coun- 
try, is emphatically its financial capital. And as the centre 
of America is New York, so the centre of New York is Wall 
Street. This famous thoroughfare is hardly a-quarterof a 
mile long, — a little longer than Lombard Street in London. It 
contains the Sub-Treasury of the United States and the Stock 
Exchange. In it and the four or five streets that adjoin or 
open into it are situated the Produce and Cotton Exchanges, 
the offices of the great railways, and the places of business of 
the financiers and stockbrokers, together representing an accu- 
mulation of capital and intellect comparable to the capital and 
intellect of London, and destined before many years to surpass 
every similar spot in either hemisphere.* Wall Street is the 
great nerve-centre of all American business ; for finance and 
transportation, the two determining powers in business,* have 
here their headquarters. It is also the financial barometer 
of the country, which every man engaged in large affairs must 
constantly consult, and whose only fault is that it is too 
sensitive to slight and transient variations of pressure. 

The share market of New York, or rather of the whole 
Union, in " the Street," as it is fondly named, is the most 
remarkable sight in the country after Niagara and the Yellow- 
stone Geysers. It is not unlike those geysers in the violence 
of its explosions, and in the rapid rise and equally rapid sub- 
sidence of its active paroxysms. And as the sparkling col- 
umn of the geyser is girt about and often half concealed by 
volumes of steam, so are the rise and fall of stocks mostly sur- 
rounded by mists and clouds of rumor, some purposely created, 
some self-generated in the atmosphere of excitement, curi- 
osity, credulity, and suspicion which the denizens of Wall 
Street breathe. Opinions change from moment to moment ; 
hope and fear are equally vehement and equally irrational ; 

* The balances settled in the New York Clearing House each day are 
two thirds of all the clearings in the United States. 
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men are conetaat oaly in incoostancy, superstitious because 
the; are sceptical, distrustful of pateut probabilities, aad 
therefore ready to trust their own fancies or some unfathered 
tale. As the eagerness and passion of New York leave Euro- 
pean stock markets far behiad, — for what the Paris and Loo- 
don exchanges are at rare momenta Wall Street is for weeks, 
or perhaps, with a few intermissions, for months together, — 
so the operations of Wall Street are vaster, more boldly con- 
ceived, executed with a steadier precision, than those of Euro- 
pean speculators. It is not only their bearing on the pros- 
perity of railroads or other great undertakings that is eagerly 
watched all over the country, bnt also their personal and dra- 
matio aspects. The various careers and characters of the lead- 
ing operators ai'e familiar to every one who reads a newspa- 
per ; his schemes and exploits are followed as Europe followed 
the fortunes of Prince Alexander of Battenbei'g or General 
Boulanger. A great "corner," for instance, is one of the 
exciting events of the year, not merely to those concerned 
with the stock or species of produce in which it is attempted, 
but to the public at large. 

How far is this state of things transitory, dne to tempori 
causes arising out of the swift material development of 
United States? During the Civil War the creation of 
paper currency, which rapidly depreciated, produced a 
speculation in gold, lasting for several years, whose slight 
fluctuations were followed with keen interest, because 
indicating the value of the paper currency they indic&ted 
the credit of the nation and the view taken by the financial 
community of the prospects of the war. The re-establishment 
of peace brought with it a burst of industrial activity, 
specially directed to tbe making of new railroads and genei 
opening up of the West Thus the eyes that had been 
customed to watch Wall Street did not cease to watch 
for these new enterprises involved many fortunes, had dri 
much capital from small investors, and were really of 
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consequence — the transcontinental railways most of all — to 
the welfare of the country. It is some time since the work 
of railway construction began to slacken, as it slackened in 
England a generation ago, although from time to time there 
is a revival. Mines are less profitable since the great fall 
in silver ; the price of United States bonds fluctuates hardly 
(if at all) more than Consols do in England. The last four 
or five years have been comparatively quiet. Yet even when 
transactions are fewer, the interest of the public in the stock 
markets does not greatly diminish. Trade and manufactures 
cover the whole horizon of American life far more than they 
do anywhere in Europe. They — I include agriculture, be- 
cause it has been, in America, commercialized, and become 
reaUy a branch of trade — are the main concern of the coun- 
try, to which all others are subordinate. So large a part of 
the whole capital employed is in the hands of joint-stock 
companies ; * so easy a method do these companies furnish 
by which the smallest investor may take part in commercial 
ventures and increase his " pile ; " so general is the diffusion 
of information (of course often incorrect) regarding their state 
and prospects ; so vehement and pervading is the passion 
for wealth ; so seductive are the examples of a few men who 
have realized stupendous fortunes by clever or merely lucky 
hits when there came a sharp rise or fall in the stock market ; 
so vast, and therefore so impressive to the imagination, is 
the scale on which these oscillations take place, f — that the 

* Tlie wealth of corporations has been estimated by high authorities at 
one fourth of the total value of all property in the United States. I find 
that in the State of Illinois alone (population in 1880, 3,077,000) there 
were formed during the year 1886, under the general law, 1714 incorpor- 
ated companies, with an aggregate capital stock (authorized )of $819,101,110. 
Of these 632 were manufacturing companies, 104 mining companies, 41 
railroad companies. 

t The great rebound of trade in 1879-83 trebled within those years the 
value of many railroad bonds and stocks, and raised at a still more rapid 
rate the value of lands in many parts of the West 
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universal atteDtioii given lo stocks uud shares, and the tefl^l 

dency to speculation among tlie non-financial claeaee which 
reveals itself from time to time, seem amply accounted for 
by permanent causes, and tlierefore likely to prove norma]. 
Even admitting that neither such stimulatious as were present 
during the war period, nor those that belonged to the era 
of inflated prosperity which followed, are likely to recur, it 
must be observed that habits formed under transitory con- 
ditions do not always pass away with those conditions, but 
may become a permanent amJ, eo to speak, hereditary element 
in national life. 

So far as polities are concerned, I do not know that Wd 
Street does any harm. There is hardly any speculation 1 
foreign securities, because capital finds ample employment 
in domestic undertakings ; and the United States ai'e so little 
likely to be involved in foreign complications that neither 
the action of European powers nor that of tlie Federal Goi 
ernment bears directly enough upon the stock markets i 
bring >politic8 into stocks, or stocks into politic 
one source of evil which poisons public life in Europe, and" 
is believed to have proved specially pernicious in France, — 
the influence of financial speculators or holders of foreign 
bonds upon the foreign policy of a government, — is wholly 
absent. An American Secretary of State, supposing iiim 
base enough to use his official knowledge for stock-jobbing 
operations, would have little advantage over the meanest 
broker in "Wall Street. f Even as regards domestic politics, 

* Of Douree tlie prospects of war or peace in Europe du aensibly nflect 
tbe American produce markets, atid therefore the wilroadB, and indeed 
all great oonimi^rcial undertakingB, But Iheee prospects are as tnuoli out- 
side [lie province of the Amencau slatcsnian aa the drought which af- 
fects llie coming crop, or the blizzard tliat slopa the earnings of a railway. 

t Tlie Secretary of the Treasury, by liis conlral of the public delit, hM 
no doubt menna of affecting tlie tnftrkets ; but I hare neter beard « 
charge of Improper conduct in sucii matters on tbe part of an/ o 
nected with the Treasury Department. 
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the division of power between Congress and the State legis- 
latures reduces the power of the former over industrial 
undertakings, and leaves comparatively few occasions on 
which the action of the Federal Government tends to affect 
the market for most kinds of stocks, though of course 
changes in the public debt and in the currency affect by 
sympathy every part of the machinery of commerce. The 
shares of railroad companies owning land grants were, and 
to some slight extent still are, depressed and raised by the 
greater or slighter prospects of legislative interference ; but 
it may be expected that this point of contact between specu- 
lators and politicians, which, like the meeting-point of cur- 
rents in the sea, is marked by a good deal of rough and 
turbid water, will soon cease to exist as. the remaining 
railroad lands get sold or are declared forfeited. 

The more serious question remains : How does Wall Street 
tell on the character of the people ? They are naturally in- 
clined to be speculative. The pursuit of wealth is nowhere 
so eager as in America, the opportunities for acquiring it 
are nowhere so numerous. Nowhere is one equally impressed 
by the progress which the science and arts of gain — I do not 
mean the arts that add to the world's wealth, but those by 
which individuals appropriate an exceptionally large share 
of it — make from year to year. The materials with which 
the investor or the speculator has to work may receive no 
sensible addition ; but the constant application of thousands 
of keen intellects, spurred by sharp desire, evolves new 
combinations out of these old materials, devises new methods 
and contrivances apt for a bold and skilful hand, — just as 
electricians go on perfecting the machinery of the telegraph, 
just as the accumulated labors of scholars present us with 
always more trustworthy texts of the classical writers, and 
more precise rules of Greek and Latin syntax. Under these 
new methods of business, speculation, though it seems to 
become more of a science, does not become less speculative. 
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Q even b 
ill I'aria or Loodon- The processes o 
ing " are more constant aud more skilfully applied ; the 
whole theory aud practice of "margins" haa been more 
completely worked out. However, it is of less consequence 
for our pi'e«eut purpose to dwell on the proflcieucy of the 
profeasional operator than to note the pi'e valence of the 
habit of speculation : it iti oot iuteusity so much as esteusion 
that affcL'ts an eutimate of the people at large. 

Except in the great horse-breeding State of Kentucky, in 
New York, aud perhapa m Chicago, which is more and more 
coming to repixwiuce and rival the characteristics of New 
York, Ameiicaus bet less u|>on horse-races than the English 
do. Horse-races are, indeed, far less common, though there 
is a good deal of fuss made about trotting- matches. How- 
ever, much money changes hands, especially in Eastern cities, 
over yacht-races, and plenty everywhere over elections.' 
The purchase and sale of "produce futures" — i.e., of 
cotton, wheat, maize, bacon, lard, and other staples not yet 
in existence, but to be delivered at some distant day — haa 
reached an enormous developmeut.t There is, even in the 
Eastern cities, wherethe value of land might be thought to have 
become stable, a real-estate market in which laud and houses 
jie dealt m as matter for pure speculation, with no intention 
of holdmg es(,ept for a rise within the nest few hours or days ; 
while m the new West the price of lands, especially near cities, 
undergoes fluctuations greater than those of the most unstable 
stocks m the London market. It can hardly be doubted that 
the pre-existing tendency to encounter risks and " back one's 
upmion," mborn in the Americans, and fostered by the 

■ The itiidLinef haa been thought aufflclent lo be ipecially chetJced by 
the tonstilulioiiB or Blatules of flome Statei. 

t It ia Blntud that the Cotton Exchange sella in each year five Hmea 
l)ic viilue of the cotton crop, nod that in 1887 the Petroleum Exchaage 
sold Mty timet the amount of thai ;eiii'a yield. 
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circumstances of their country, is further stimulated by the 
existence of so vast a number of joint-stock enterprises, 
and by the facilities they offer to the smallest capitalists. 
Similar facilities exist in the Old World ; but few of the 
inhabitants of the Old World have yet learned how to use 
and abuse them. The Americans, quick at everything, have 
learned long ago. The habit of speculation is now a part 
of their character, and it increases that constitutional ex- 
citability and high nervous tension of which they are proud. 

Some may think that when the country fills up and settles 
down, and finds itself altogether under conditions more 
nearly resembling those of the Old World, these peculiarities 
will fade away. I doubt it. They seem to have already 
passed into the national fibre. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE universities; 

Among the universities of America there is none which has 
sprung up of itself like Bologna or Paris or El Azhar or 
Oxford, none founded by an Emperor like Prague, or by a 
Pope like Glasgow. All have been the creatures of private 
munificence or denominational zeal or State action. Their 
history is short indeed compared with that of the universities 
of Europe ; yet it is full of interest, for it shows a steady 
growth, it records many experiments, it gives valuable data 
for comparing the educational results of diverse systems. 

When the first English colonists went to America, the large 
and liberal mediaeval conception of a university, as a place 
where graduates might teach freely and students live freely, 
was waxing feeble in Oxford and Cambridge. The instruc- 
tion was given chiefly by the colleges, which had already 
become, what they long continued, organisms so strong as 
collectively to eclipse the university they had been meant to 
aid. Accordingly, when places of superior instruction begaa 
to grow up in the colonies, it was on the mgdel, not of an 
English university, but of an English college, that they were 
created. The glory of founding the first place of learning in 
the English parts of America belongs to a Puritan minister and 
graduate of Cambridge, John Harvard of Emmanuel College,* 

* Emmanuel was a college then much frequented by the Puritans: Of 
the English graduates who emigrated to New England between 1620 and 
1647, nearly one hundred in number, three fourths came from the Unirer- 
sity of Cambridge. 
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who, dying in 1638, eighteen years after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, gave half his property for the establish- 
ment of a college in the town of Cambridge, three miles from 
Boston, which, originally organized on the plan of Emmanuel 
College, and at once taken under the protection of the 
infant commonwealth of Massachusetts, has now grown 
into the most famous university on the North American 
continent.* 

The second foundation was due to the Colonial Assembly 
of Virginia. So early as 1619, twelve years after the first 
settlement at Jamestown, the Virginia Company in England 
voted ten thousand acres of land in the colony for the estab- 
lishment of a seminary of learning, and a site was in 1624 
actually set apart, on an island in the Susquehanna River, for 
the " Foundinge and Maintenance of a University and such 
schools in Virginia as shall there be erected, and shall be 
called Academia Virginiensis et Oxoniensis." This scheme 
was never carried out. But in 1693 the Virginians obtained 
a grant of land and money from the home government for 
the erection of a college, which received the name of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary.f The third foundation was Yale 

* In 1636 the General Court of the colony of Massachusetts Bay agreed 
"to give Four Hundred Pounds towards a school or college, whereof 
Two Hundred Pounds shall be paid the next year, and Two Hundred 
Pounds when the work is finished, and the next Court to appoint where 
and what building." In 1687 the General Court appointed a Commission 
of twelve '* to take order for a college at Newtoun." The name Newtoun 
was presently changed to Cambridge. John Harvard's bequest being 
worth more than twice the £400 voted, the name of Harvard College was 
given to the institution ; and in 1642 a statute was passed for the ordering 

of the same. 

t The Virginians had worked at this project for more than thirty years 
before they got their charter and grant. " When William and Mary had 
agreed to allow £2000 out of the quit-rents of Virginia towards building 
the college, the Rev. Mr. Blair went to Seymour, the Attorney-General, with 
the ro^al command to issue a charter. Seymour demurred. The country 
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College, established in Connecticut (first at Saybrook, then 
New Haven) in 1700; the fourth Princeton, in New Jersey, 
in 1746. None of tlieeie received the title of nnivereity ; Har- 
vard is called a " school or colledge ; " Yale used the name 
" collegiate school " for seventeen years. " We on purpose 
gave your academy as low a name as we could, that it might 
the better stand the wind and weather," was the reason as- 
signed. Other academies or colleges in New England and 
the Middle States followed : such as that which ia now the 
University of Pennsylvania, in 17+9 ; King's, now Columbia, 
College, in New York, in 1754; and Rhode Island College 
(now Brown University), in 1764; and the habit of granting 
degrees grew up naturally and almost imperceptibly. A new 
departure is marked after the Revolution by the establish- 
ment, at the instance of Jefferson, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, on Hues bearing more resemblance to the universities 
of the European continent than to the then educationally nar-- 
row and socially domestic colleges of England. 

At present most of the American univei-sities are referal 
to one of two types, which may be described as the older 
the newer, or the Private and the Public type. By the Ol 
or Private, type I denote a college on the model of a colli 
in Oxford or Cambridge, with a head called the presidi 
and a number of teachers, now generally called professors ; 
a body of governors or trustees, in whom the property and 
general control of the institution are vested ; a prescribed 
course of instruction, which all students are expected to ft 
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low; buildings, usually called dormitories, provided for the 
lodging of the students ; and a more or less strict, but al- 
ways pretty effective, discipline enforced by the teaching 
staff. Such a college is usually of private foundation, 
and is almost always connected with some religious 
denomination. 

Under the term New, or Public, type I include universities 
established, endowed, and governed by a State, usually 
through a body of persons called regents. In such a university 
there commonly exists considerable freedom of choice among 
various courses of study. The students, or at least the ma- 
jority of them, reside where they please in the city, and are 
subject to very little discipline. There are seldom or never 
denominational affiliations, and the instruction is often 
gratuitous. 

There are, however, institutions which it is hard to refer 
to one or other type. Some of these began as private foun- 
dations, with a collegiate and quasi-domestic character, but 
have now developed into true universities, generally resem- 
bling those of Germany or Scotland. Harvard in Massachu- 
setts and Yale in Connecticut are iustances. Others have 
been founded by private persons, but as fully equipped uni- 
versities, and wholly undenominational. Cornell at Ithaca in 
western New York is an instance ; Johns Hopkins in Bal- 
timore is another of a different order. Some have been 
founded by public authority, yet have been practically left to 
be controlled by a body of self-renewing trustees. Columbia 
College in New York city is an instance. Still, if we were 
to run through a list of the universities and colleges in the 
United States, we should find that the great majority were 
either strictly private foundations governed by trustees, or 
wholly public foundations governed by the State. That is to 
say, the two familiar English types, — namely, the University, 
which, though a public institution, is yet little interfered with 
by the State^ which is deenjed to be composed of its gradu- 
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atee and students, and whose self- gov eminent coneists ^M 
its being governed by the graduates ; and the College, which 
is a private corporation, consistiDg of a head, feUowa, and 
Bcfaolars, and governed by the head and fellows, — neither of 
them appear in modem America. On the other band, the 
American university of the Public type differs from the uni- 
versitieB of Germany in being placed nnder n State Board, 
not under a Minister. Neither in Germany nor in Scotland 
do we find anything corresponding to the American univer- 
sity or college of the Private type, for in neither of these 
countries is a university governed by a boiiy of self-renewing 
trustees." 

It is impossible witliin the limits of a chapter to do more 
than stat« a few of the more salient characteristics of the 
American univ ere i ties, I shall endeavor to present these 
characteristics in the fewest possible words, and for the sake 
of clearness shall group what 1 have to say under separate 
beads. 

Statistics. — The report for 1885-86 of the United States 
Education Bureau gives the total number of institutions grant- 
ing degrees and professing to give an instruction, higher than 
that of Bcbools, in the liberal arts, at 345, with 4,B70 pro- 
fessors and 67,623 students ; namely, 25,393 preparatory, 
14,426 classical, 4,872 scientific, j* Many of these institutions 
have also professional departments for theology, law, or 
medicine. But these figures are confessedly imperfect, be- 
cause some institutions omit to send returns, and cannot be 
eompellerf to do so, the Federal Government having no au- 
thority in the matter. The number of degree-giving bodies, 
teachers, and students is therefore somewhat larger than is 

■ The Scotch nniverailieB (aince Ihe Act of 1858), under their Dniver- 
sity Courts, nnd (he Victoria Univeraily in Manchester presenl, howerer, 
a. certain reaemblnnce to the American system, innsmuch as tljegoTeming 
body is in these institutions not the leaching body. 

t Institutions for wotuen only nrc not inclijded in this list. 
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here stated, but how much larger it is not easy to ascertain. 
Besides these there are returned, — 

Schools of science 90 with 974 teachers 10,532 students. 

'* theology 142 " 803 " 6,344 

law 49 " 283 " 3,054 *' 

medicine* 175 " 2,829 " 16,407 

(including dentistry and pharmacy.) 

The number of degrees conferred is returned as being, in clas- 
sical and scientific colleges 7,185, and in professional schools 
3,296, besides 475 honorary degrees. 

General Character of the Universities and Colleges, — Out 
of this enormous total of degree-granting bodies very few an- 
swer to the modern conception of a university. If we define 
a university as a place where teaching of a high order, teach- 
ing which puts a man abreast of the fullest and most exact 
knowledge of the time, is given in a range of subjects cover- 
ing all the great departments of intellectual life, not more 
than twelve, and possibly only eight or nine, of the American 
institutions would fall within the definition. Of these nearly 
all are to be found in the Atlantic States. Next below them 
come some thirty or forty foundations which are scarcely en- 
titled to the name of university, — some because their range of 
instruction is still limited to the traditional literary and scien- 
tific course such as it stood thirty years ago ; others because, 
while professing to teach a great variety of subjects, they 
teach them in an imperfect way, having neither a sufficiently 
large staff of highly trained professors, nor an adequate pro- 
vision of laboratories, libraries, and other external appliances. 
The older New England colleges are good types of the former 
group. Their instruction is sound and thorough as far as it 
goes, well calculated to fit a man for the professions of law 
or divinity; but it omits many branches of learning and 

* Of these 175, 13 institutions (with 212 teachers and 1103 students) are 
homoeopathic. 
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Bfience which have grown to imjwrtance within the last fifl 
years. Thei-e are also some Western colleges which desen 
to be placed in the same category'. Most of the Westi 
State untveraitiee lielong to the otlier group of this 
clasB, — that of institutions which aim at covering more gi'oil 
than they are as yet able to cover. ITiey liave an ambitioul 
programme, hut neither the state of preparation of thi 
BtudentB nor the strength of the teaching staff enables tht 
to do justice to the promise which the programme holds O 
They are true universitiea rather id aspiration than in fact. 
Below these again there is a. third and much lai^er claeB 
colleges, let ua say three hundred, which are for moat intent 
iiiid purposes schools. They differ from the gytimama 
(iermaoy, the lyc&ea of France, the grammar-schools of Ei 
land and liigh-schools of Scotland, not only in the fact 
they give degrees to those who have satisfactorily pi 
through their prescribed course or courses, but in permit 
greater personal freedom to the students than Ixiys would 
allowed in those countries. They are universities or coUegf 
as respects some of their arrangements, but schools in respt 
of the educational results attained. These three hundred 
may be further divided into two si ib-cl asses, distinguished 
from one another partly by their revenues, partly by 
chai'acter of the population they serve, partly by the personi 
gifts of the president, as the head of the establishment 
usually called, and of the teachers. Some seventy or eightyj 
though comparatively small, are strong by the zeal and ca- 
pacity of their teachers, and while not attempting to teach 
everything, teach the subjects which they do imdertake witli 
increasing thoroughness. The remainder would do better to 
renounce the privilege of granting degi'ees, and be content to 
do school work according to school methods. The West and 
South are covered with these small colleges. In Illinois I 
find 25 named in the Report of the United States Education 
Bureau, in Tennessee 18, in Kentucky 12. In Ohio more 
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than 33 are returned, — and the number is probably larger, 
— none of which deserves to be called a university. The most 
fully equipped would seem to be the State University at 
Columbus, with a faculty of 26 teachers ; but of its students 
141 are in the preparatory department, only 34 in the classi- 
cal, and 29 in the scientific branch of the collegiate depart- 
ment. Oberlin, Wooster, and Marietta (all denominational) 
have larger totals of students, and are probably quite as effi- 
cient ; but in these colleges also the majority of students are 
to be found in the Preparatory Department. 

Revenues, — Nearly all, if not all, of the degree-granting 
bodies are endowed, the great majority by private founders, 
but a good many also by grants of land made by the State 
in which they stand, partly out of lands set apart for educa- 
tional purposes by the Federal government. In most cases 
the lands have been sold and the proceeds invested. Many 
of the State universities of the West receive a grant from the 
State treasury, voted annually or biennially by the legisla- 
ture. The greater universities are constantly being enriched 
by the gifts of private individuals, often their own graduates ; 
but the complaint isTieard that these gifts are too frequently 
appropriated to some specific purpose, instead of being added 
to the general funds of the university. Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, and Johns Hopkins are now all of them 
wealthy foundations, and the stream of munificence swells 
daily.* Before long there will be universities in America 
with resources far surpassing those of any Scottish university, 
and approachiug the collective income of the university and 
all the colleges in Oxford or in Cambridge. In some States 
the real property and funds of universities are exempt from 
taxation. 

* Mr. Johns Hopkins gave £700,000 to the university he founded at 
Baltimore. Within the last five years a magnificent endowment has been 
given by Mr. Leland Stanford, Senator for California, to found a new 
university at Palo Alto in that State. 
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Government. — Ae already remarked, no American univer- 
Bity or college is, so fur as 1 know, govenied either by its 
graduates alone, like Oxford and Cambridge, or by its teach- 
ing staff alone, like the Scotch univereities before the Act of 
18^8, The State uiiiversitieB are usually coutrolled and iuad- 
I aged by a board, generally called tlie regents, sometimes 
elected by the people of the State, sometimes appointed by 
the governor or the legislature. There are States with au 
enlightened population, or in which an able president has 
been able to guide and influence the regents or the legislature, 
in which this plan has worked escellently, securing liberal 
appropriations, and intereatiog tlie commonwealth in the wel- 
fare of the highest organ of its intellectiiol life. Such a State 
I Michigan. There are also States, such as California, in 
which the haste or unwisdom of the legislature aeems for a 
time to have cramped the growth of the university. 

All other universities and colleges are governed by boards 
of governors or trustees, sometimes allowed to renew them- 
by co-optation, sometimes nominated by a religious 
denomination or other external authority.* The president 
of the institution is often, but not always, an ex-officio meiiK 
ber of this board, to which the management of property 
financial interests belongs, whUe internal diseipliae and eduoft- 
tional arrangements are usually left to the academic staff, 
visitor from Europe is struck by the prominence of the pres- 
ident in an American university or college, and the almoet 
mouarchieal position which he sometimes occupies towards ths 
professors as well as towards the students. Far more autbority^ 

• Id Harrard the governiQCOl is retted in a selfrenewing body of « 
persons, failed tlie Corporation, or, technically, Ibe President and Felloin 
of Hnrraril College, who have the charge of the pruperty ; and in a 
of Over»i>erB| appointed furmerly by the legislature, now by the gradualM 
flte eneb yenr, to serve tor six yeara, ivilh a general mperviBion of 'S 
eduentional system, educational delaila anil discipline beiug left t 
Faculty. 
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seems to be vested in him, far more to turn upon his individ- 
ual talents and character, than in the universities of Europe. 
Neither the German pro-rector, nor the vice-chancellor in 
Oxford and Cambridge, nor the principal in a Scottish uni- 
versity, nor the provost of Trinity College in Dublin, nor the 
head in one of the colleges in Oxford or Cambridge, is any- 
thing like so important a personage in respect of his office, 
whatever influence his individual gifts may give him, as an 
American college president.* In this, as in not a few other 
respects, America is less republican than England. 

Of late years there have been active movements to secure 
the representation of the graduates of each university or col- 
lege upon its governing body ; and it now frequently happens 
that some of the trustees are elected by the alumni. Good 
results follow, because the alumni are disposed to elect men 
younger and more abreast of the times than most of the per- 
sons whom the existing trustees co-opt. 

The Teaching Staff, — The Faculty, as it is usually called, 
varies in numbers and efficiency according to the popularity of 
the university or college and its financial resources. The 
largest staff mentioned in the tables of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education is that of Harvard, with 62 professors, in- 
structors, and lecturers in its collegiate department (excluding 
theology, law, and medicine) ; while Yale has 46, Columbia 
50, Princeton 39, the University of Michigan 47, Johns Hop- 
kins 49. Cornell returns 74, but apparently not all of these 
are constantly occupied in teaching. 

* The president of a college was formerly usually, and in denomina- 
tional colleges almost invariably, a clergyman, and generally lectured on 
mental and moral philosophy. (When a layman was chosen at Harvard 
in 1828 the clergy thought it an encroachment.) He is to-day not so 
likely to be in orders. However, of the 33 Ohio colleges, 16 have clerical 
presidents. The greater universities of the East (except Yale, Princeton, 
and Brown) and the Western State universities are now usually ruled by 
laymen, sometimes by persons who have shown executive capacity in 
business or public office, but have niever been engaged in teaching. 
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Ill the colleges of Ibe West and Northweet the av( 
Qumtier of tea^heru is ten in tbe cotlegUte, three in the 
paratory department. It is larger in tbe State univereities, 
but in some of the Southei'u and ruder Western States sinks 
to five or BIS, each of them taking two or three subjects. 
I remember to have met in tbe Far West a college presidi 
— I will pall him Mr. Johnson — who gave me a long accounl 
of his young univereity, establisbed by public authority, 
receiving some small grant from the legislature. He 
an active, sanguine man, and iii dilating on bis plans fi 
quently referred to " the Faculty " as doing this or contem- 
plating that. At lust I asked of how many professors the 
Faculty at present consisted. " Well," he answered, " jnst 
at present the Faculty is below its full strength, but it will 
soon be more numerous." " And at present? " I inquired. 
" At present it consists of Mrs, Johnson and myself," 

The salaries paid to professors seem small compared with 
the general wealth of the country and the cost of lirii 
The highest known to me are those in Columbia Colle) 
a few of which exceed «5000 (£1000) a year. 1 doubt 
any others reach this figure. Even in HarTaid and Yah 
Johns Hopkins and Cornell, most fall below S4000. 
the country generally I should guess that a president rarel 
receives S4000, often only 83000 or «2000 , ant" the profi 
sora less in proportion. Under these conditions it may 
found surprising that so many able men are to be foui 
on the teaching staff of not a few colleges as well 
versities, and that in the greater universities there are alao 
many who have trained themselves by a long and expensive 
education in Europe for tlicii' work. The reason is to be 
found partly in the fondness for science and learning which 
has lately shown itself in America, and which makes men of 
intellectual tastes prefer a life of letters with poverty to suc- 
cess in business or at the Bar ; partly, as regards the smaller 
Western colleges, to religious motives, these colleges being 
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largely officered by the clergy of the denomination they 
belong to, especially by those who love study, or find their 
talents better suited to the class-room than to the pulpit. 

The professors seem to be always among the social aris- 
tocracy of the city in which they live, though usually unable, 
from the smallness of their incomes, to enjoy social life as 
the corresponding class does in Scotland, or even in England. 
The position of president is often one of honor and influ- 
ence ; no university dignitaries in Great Britain are so well 
known to the public, or have their opinions quoted with so 
much respect, as the heads of the seven or eight leading uni- 
versities of the United States. 

The Students, — It is the glory of the American univer- 
sities, as of those of Scotland and Germany, to be freely ac- 
cessible to all classes of the people. In the Eastern States 
comparatively few are the sons of working-men, because pa- 
rents can rarely bear the expense of a university course, or 
dispense with a boy's earnings after he reaches thirteen. But 
even in the East a good many come from straitened homes, 
receiving assistance from some richer neighbor or from 
charitable funds belonging to the college at which they may 
present themselves. In the West, where there is little dis- 
tinction of classes, though great disparity of wealth, so 
many institutions exact a merely nominal fee, or are so ready 
to receive without charge a promising student, that the only 
difficulty in a young man's way is that of supporting himself 
during his college course ; and this he frequently does by 
earning during one half the year what keeps him during the 
other half. Often he teaches school ; nearly all the emi- 
nent men of the last forty years, including several Presidents 
of the United States, have taught school in some part of their 
earlier careers. Sometimes he works at a trade, as many a 
student has done in Scotland ; and, as in Scotland, he is all 
the more respected by his classmates for it. The instruction 
which he gets in one of these Western colleges may not carry 
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liitn very far, but it opens a door tLrough which men of realT 
power can pass into ttie professions, or even into the domEuii 
of learning and scientific research. In no countrj are the 
higher kinds of teaching more cheap or more accessible. 
There is a growing tendency for well-to-do parents to send 
their eons to one of the greater universities, irrespective of 
the profession they contemplate for him ; that is to say, 
purely for the sake of general cultm'e, or of the social advan- 
tages which a university coui-se is thought to confer. The 
usual age at which ijtudents enter one of the leading uni- 
versitiea of the East is, as in England, from eighteen to nine- 
teen, and the usual t^e of graduation twenty-two to twenty- 
ttiree,* the regulai- course covering four years. In the West 
many students come at a more advanced age, twenty-four or 
twenty-five, their early education having been neglected ; eo 
the average in Western colleges is higher than in tbc East. In 
Scotland boys of fourteen and men of twenty-four used to sit 
side by side in university class-rooms and compete om equal 
terms. The places of less note draw students from tbeir 
immediate vicinity only ; to those of importance boys are sent 
fi'um all parts of the Union. The University of Michigan has 
been a sort of metropolitan university for the Northwestern 
States. Harvard and Yale, which used to draw only from 
the Atlantic States, now receive students from the West, and 
even from the shores of the Pacific. A student generally 
completes his four years' graduation course at the same insti- 
tution ; but there are some who leave a small college after one 
year to enter at a larger one. A man who has graduated in a 
college which has only an Arts or collegiate department will 
often, in case he designs himself for law or medicine, resort to 
the law or medical school of a lai^er university, or even, if 
be means to devote himself to science or philology, will pur- 
sue what is called a " post-graduate course " at some one of 
the greatest seats of learning. Thus it may happen, as in 
* President Eliot gives 'n fur ILirvara at 22 years and 7 moutha. 
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CrenHany, that a man has studied at three or four universities 
in succession. 

Buildings and External Aspect, — Few of the buildings in 
any college or university are more than a century old,* and 
among these there is none of an imposing character, or with 
marked architectural merit. Many of the newer ones are 
handsome and well arranged, but I have heard it remarked 
that too much money is now being spent, at least in the 
West, upon showy buildings, — possibly with the view of 
commanding attention. The ground plan is rarely or never 
that of a quadrangle, as in England and Scotland, not because 
it was desii'ed to avoid monastic precedents, but because 
detached buildings are thought to be better adapted to the 
cold and snows of winter. At Harvard and Yale the brick 
dormitories (buildings in which the students live) and class- 
rooms are scattered over a large space of grass, planted with 
ancient elms, and have a very pleasing effect. But none of 
the universities frequented by men, unless it be the University 
of Wisconsin, has such an ample and agreeable pleasure- 
ground surrounding it as those possessed by the two oldest 
women's colleges, Vassar and Wellesley. 

Time spent in Study, — Vacations are shorter than in Eng- 
land or Scotland. That of summer usually lasts from the 
middle of June to the middle of September, and there are 
generally ten days or more given at Christmas, and at least 
a week in April. Work begins earlier in the morning than 
iu England, but seldom so early as in Germany. Very few 
students seem to work as hard as the men reading for high 
honors do at Cambridge in England. 

Local Distribution of Universities and Colleges, — The num- 
ber of degree-granting bodies seems to be larger in the Middle 
and Northwestern States than either in New England or in 
the South. In the tables of the Bureau of Education, I find 

* I remember one in Yale of a d. 1763, called South Middle, which was 
venerated as the oldest building there. 
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New York, Pennsylvauia, Ohio, lllinok, Tona, credited with 

124,^ — more thao one third of the total for the United States ; 
but as many are small and indifferent, the mere number does 
uot neccBSavily speak of au ample and solid provieion of 
education. Indeed Ohio and Illinois, with a population of 
about seven millions, have not a single iustitution approach- 
ing the first rank. The thirteen Southern States (including 
Missouri, Maryland, aud Delawaie) stand in the tables as 
possessing 92 ; but uo one of these, except the University of 
Virginia, attains the first rank, and the great majority are 
under-manned, and hampered by the imperfect preparation 
of the students whom they receive.* In this respect, and 
as regards education generally, the South, though advancing, 
is atill far behind the other sections of the country. There 
are several colleges, all or nearly all of them denominational, 
established for colored people only. 

System and Methods of Inatriiction. — Thirty years ago it 
would have been comparatively easy to describe these, for 
nearly all the universities and colleges prescribed a regular 
four .years' curriculum to a student, chiefly consisting of 
classics and mathematics, with the elements of mental and 
moral philosophy, and leading up to a B. A. degree. A youth 
had little or no option what he would study, for everybody 
was expected to take certain classes in each year, aud re- 
ceived his degree upon having satisfactorily performed what 
was in each class required of him-t The course was not 
unlike that of the Scottish universities: it began with Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, and wound up with logic, mental 
and moral philosophy, and a tincture of physics. Instruction 
was mainly, indeed in the small colleges wholly, cateche- 
tical. Nowadays the simple unifoi-mity of this traditional 

* It ia lioped that the recently founded Tulane University in New Or- 
leaca will eventunll; niiilie its way to the front rank. It ha» an endow- 
ment of nUout S2,000,UOO (£400,000). 

t The Universily of Virginia was an exception, having received trom 
the enlightened views of JeSersun an impulse towards greater freedom, 
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system has vanished in the greater universities of the Eastern 
and Middle States, and in most of the State universities of 
the West. There are still regular classes, a certain number 
of which every student must attend; but he is allowed to 
choose for himself between a variety of courses or curricula, 
by following any one of which he may obtain a degree. The 
freedom of choice is greater in some universities, less in 
others : in some, choice is permitted from the first ; in some 
only after two years. In Harvard this freedom seems to 
have reached its maximum. This so-called elective system 
has been and is the subject of a warm controversy, which 
has raged chiefly round the question whether Greek shall be 
a compulsory subject. The change was introduced for the 
sake of bringing scientific subjects into the curriculum and 
enabling men to specialize in them and in matters like history 
and Oriental or Romance philology, and was indeed a neces- 
sary concomitant to such a broadening of universities as may 
enable them to keep pace with the swift development of new 
branches of study and research during the last forty years. 
It is defended both on this ground and as being more likely 
than the old strictly limited courses to give every student 
something which will interest him. It is opposed as tending 
to bewilder him, to disperse and scatter his mind over a too 
wide range of subjects, perhaps unconnected with one another, 
to tempt him with the offer of an unchartered freedom which 
he wants the experience to use wisely. Several of the leading 
universities — Yale and Princeton, for example — and all or 
nearly all the smaller colleges * have clung to the old system 
of one or two prescribed degree courses, in which little varia- 
tion is admitted. t An elective system is indeed, possible 

* The small colleges are the more unwilling to drop Greek as a com- 
pulsory subject because they think tliat by doing so they would lose the 
anchor by which they hold to the higher culture, and confess themselves 
to be no longer universities. 

t Yale, under the administration of its lately appointed president, has 
very recently begun to allow a greater range of choice. 
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only where the teaching staff is able to do justice to a 
range of subjecta. 

A parallel change has passed upon the methods of l< 
ing. Lecturing, with few or no questions to the class iul 
poBed, is becoming the rule in the larger universities, 
especially which adopt the elective system ; while what are 
called "recitations" — that is to say, catechetical methods 
resembling those of Scotland or of a college (not university) 
lecture in Oxford twenty-five years ago — remain the rale in 
the more conservative majority of institutions, aud are prac- 
tically universal in Western colleges. Some of the Eastern 
universities have recently established a system of informal 
instruction by the professor to a small group of students on 
the model of the German Seminar. Private " coaching, 
sach as prevailed largely in Oxford, and still prevails 
Cambridge, is almost unknown. 

Eequiremeiilg for Entrance. — All the better nniversil 
and colleges esact a minimum of knowledge from those who 
matriculate. Some do this by imposing an entrance exami- 
nation. Others allow certain schools, of whose excellcDce 
they are satisfied, to issue leaving certificates, the production 
of which entitles the bearer to be admitted without exami- 
nation. This plan is said to work well.* No State seemi 
to have succeeded better than Michigan in establishing 
judiciously regulated and systematized relation between 
public Kchools and the State university. t 

Degrees and Examinations. — It is only institutions which 
have been chartered by State authority that are deemed en- 
titled to grant degrees. There are others which do so without 

* At Harvard I was informeil that about oue Ibird of the Etudsnta came 
from tlie public (i.e. publicly supported) BcbooU. Tlie proportion la in 
most uuivereities larger. Tbere is a growing tendency' io America, 
espeeiallj' in the Eait, for boja of the richer class to be asnt to privala" 
ECboole, and the number and excellence of such schools ini^rcasea. 

t See President Angell'a Commemorative Address to the UuiverBitj 
Michigan, June 30, 188T. 
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any such legal title; but as the value of a degree per se i^ 
slight, the mischief done by these interlopers can hardly be 
serious. B. A., M. A., D. D., and LL. D., the two latter 
usually for honorary purposes,* are the only degrees con- 
ferred in the great majority of colleges ; but of late years 
the larger universities have, in creating new courses, created 
a variety of new degrees also.f Degrees are awarded by 
examination, but never, I think, as often in Europe, upon 
a single examination held after the course of study has been 
completed. The student as he goes through the various 
classes which make up his course is examined, sometimes at 
frequent intervals, sometimes at the end of each year, on the 
work done in the classes or on prescribed books ; and the de- 
gree is ultimately awarded or refused on the combined result 
of all these tests. At no point in his career is he expected to 
submit to any one examination comparable, for the combined 
number and difficulty of the subjects in which he is ques- 
tioned, to the final honor examinations at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, even as now constituted, much less as they stood 
fifty years ago. 

There is, indeed, no respect in which the American system 
is more contrasted with that of Oxford and Cambridge than 
the comparatively small part assigned to the award of honors. 
In England the Class list or Tripos has for many years past, 
ever since the universities awoke from their lethargy of last 
century, been the main motive power in stimulating under- 
graduates to exertion, and in stemming the current which runs 

* Honorary degrees are in some institutions, and not usually those of 
the highest standing, conferred with a profuseness which reveals an 
exaggerated appreciation of inconspicuous merit. 

t Mr. B. C. Gilman (president of Johns Hopkins Uniyersity) mentions 
the following among the degree titles awarded in some institutions to 
women, the titles of Bachelor and Master being deemed inappropriate i 
Laureate of Science, Proficient in Music, Maid of Philosophy, Mistress of 
PoHte Literature, Mistress of Music (North American Review for March, 
1885). 
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I so Btrongl; towards amueemeDt and athletic exercisea. Ex- 
' BmiDationa have governed teaching instead of being used to 
test it. In the United States, although most universities and 
colleges reward with some sort of honorahie mentjon the 
students who have acquitted themselves cousi^euously well. 
graduation honors are not a great object of ambition ; they 
win little fame within the institutioo, they are scarcely noticed 
beyond its walls. In many universities there is not even the 
etimuliis, which acts powerfully in Scotland, of class prizes. 
awarded by examiuatioD or by the votes of the students. It 
is only a few institutions that possess scholarships awarded 
by competition. American teachers seem to find the disci- 
pline of their regular class system sufficient to maintain a 
reasonable level of diligence among their students, being 
doubtless aided by the fact that in all but a very few nniver- 
sities the vast majority of the students come from simple 
homes, possess scanty means, and have their way in life to 
make. Diligence is the tradition of the American colleges, 
especially of those remote from the dissipating influences and 
social demands of large cities. Even the greater universitieB 
have never been, as the English universities avowedly were in 
last centui-y, and to a great extent are still, primarily places 
for spending three or four pleasant years, only incidentally 
places of iuBtniction. With some drawbacks, this feature of 
the American seminaries has two notable merits. One is that 
it escapes that separation which has grown up in Oxford and 
Cambridge between pass or poll men and honor men. Every 
student supposes himself to have come to college for the pur- 
pose of learning something. In all countries, even in Switzer- 
land and Scotland, there is a percentage of idle men in places .1 
of study ; but the idleness of an American student is due to 
something in bis own character or circumstances, and does 
not, as in the case of the English " poll-man," rest on a theory 
in his own mind, probably shared by his parents, that he en- 
tered the university in order to enjoy himself and form useful 
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social connections. The other mentis that the love of knowl- 
edge and truth is not, among the better minds, vulgarized by 
being made the slave of competition and of the passion for 
quick and conspicuous success. An American student is not 
induced by his university to think less of the mtrinsic value 
of what he is learning than of how far it will pay in an ex- 
amination ; nor does he regard his ablest fellow-students as 
his rivals over a difficult course for high stakes, — rivals whose 
speed and strength he must constantly be comparing with his 
own. Americans who have studied in an English university 
after graduating in one of their own, have told me that nothing 
surprised them more in England than the incessant can- 
vassing of one another's intellectual capabilities which went 
on among the undergraduates.* Probably less work is got 
out of the better American students than the examination 
system exacts from the same class of men in Oxford and 
Cambridge. Possibly the qualities of readiness and accuracy 
are not so thoroughly trained. Possibly it is a loss not to be 
compelled to carry for a few weeks a large mass of facts 
in one's mind, under the obligation of finding any one at a 
moment's notice. Those who direct the leading American 
universities recognize in these points the advantages of 
English practice. But they conceive that the corresponding 
disadvantages are much greater, and are in this matter more 
inclined to commiserate Oxford and Cambridge than to 
imitate them. 

Nearly all American students do graduate ; that is to say, 
as those who would be likely to fail drop off before the close 
of the fourth year, the proportion of plucks in the later ex- 
aminations is small. As regards the worth of the degrees 
given, there is, of course, the greatest possible difference be- 
tween those of the better and those of the lower institutions ; 
nor is this difference merely one between the few great uni- 

* If this be true of England, the evil is probably no smaller under the 
class prize system of Scotland. 
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vereities and the mass of small colleges or Western Statfl 
universities, for among the smaller colleges there are soma 
which maintain as high ii standard of thoroughness as the 
greatest. The degrees of the two hundred colleges to which 
I have referred as belonging to tbe lower group of the tLii'd 
class have no assignable value, except that of indicating that 
A youth has been made to woi'k during four years at subjects 
above the elementary. Thoee of institutions belonging to 
the higher group aud the two other classes represent, on an 
average, as much knowledge and mental discipline aa tbe 
poll or pass degrees of Cambridge or Oxford, — possiU 
rather less than tbe pass degrees of the Scottish universitiofl 
Between tbe highest American degrees and the honor degi"e« 
of Oxford and Cambridge it is hard to make any comparison.' 

A degree is in the United States given only to those who 
have followed a prescribed course in tlie teaching institution 
which confers it. No American institution has so far c 
parted from the old aud true conception of a universitj 
approved by both history and policy, as to Ijecome a raei 
examining board, awarding degrees to anybody who may pre-"* 
sent himself from any quarter. However, the evils of exist- 
ing arrangements, under which places below the level of 
German gymnasia are permitted to grant academic titles, are 
deemed so serious by some educational reformers that it has 
been proposed to create in each State a single degree-confer- 
ring authority, to which the various institutions within the 
State should be, so to speak, tributary, sending up their 
students to its examinations, which would of course be kept 
at a higher level than most of the present independent bodies 
maintain. This is what physicians call a " heroic remedy;" 
and with all respect to the high authorities who now advocate 
it, I hope they will reconsider the problem, and content them- 
selves with methods of reform less likely to cramp the 
freedom of university teaching. 

Notwithstanding these evils, and the vast distance between 
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the standard of a university like Johns Hopkins at the one 
end of the scale, and that of the colleges of Arkansas at the 
other, a degree, wherever obtained, seems to have a certain 
social value. " It is," said one of my informants, " a thing 
which you would mention regarding a young man for whom 
you were writing a letter of introduction." This does not 
mean very much, but it is better than nothing; it would 
appear to give a man some sort of advantage in seeking for 
educational or literary work. In several States a man who 
can point to his degree obtains speedier entrance to the Bar, 
and some denominations endeavor to secure that their clergy 
shall have graduated. 

Post-graduate Courses, — Several of the leading universities 
have lately instituted sets of lectures for students who have 
completed the regular four years* collegiate course and taken 
their B. A. or B. Sc, hoping in this way to provide for the 
special study of subjects for which room cannot be found in 
the regular course. Johns Hopkins University has devoted 
itself especially to this function. Its object was not so much 
to rival the existing universities as to discharge a function 
which many of them had not the means of undertaking, — 
that of providing the highest special instruction, not necessa- 
nly in every subject, but in subjects which it could secure the 
ablest professors to teach. It has already done much admir- 
able work in this direction, and made good its claim to a place 
in the front rank of transatlantic seats of education. There 
are also many graduates who, desiring to devote themselves 
to some particular branch of science or learning, such as ex- 
perimental physics, philology, or history, spend a semester or 
two at a German university. Extremely few come to Oxford 
or Cambridge. American professors, when asked why they 
send their men exclusively to Germany, considering that in 
England they would have the advantage of a more Interesting 
social life, and of seeing how England is trying to deal with 
problems similar in many respects to their own, answer that 
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the Englieh imiyersitieB make do provision for anj Btadents J 
except those who wish to go thmngh one of the regular degree I 

I coursesi nud are eo much occupied in prepariog men to pass I 
examinations as to give, except in two or three branches, but 1 

I little advanced teaching. There can be no doubt that if 

P Oxford and Cambridge offered the advantages which Leipzig 
and Berlin do, the afflux to the two former of AmericsD 
graduates would soon be considerable. 

Professional and Scientijk Schools. — Besides the very 

I large number of schools for all the practical arts, agriculture, 
engineeriag, mining, and so forth, ae well as for the profes- 
sions of theology, law, and medicine, statistics of which have 
been already given, some universities have established scien- 
tific schools, or agi-icnltural schools, or theological, legal, and 
medical faculties. The theological faculties are usually de- 
nominational ; but Harvard, which used to be practically 
Unitarian, has now an unsectarian Faculty, in wliich there are 
several learned dii'ines belonging to Trinitarian denominations, 

• and no ditGculty seems to have arisen in working this arrange- 
ment. The law school is usually treated as a separate 
department, to which students may resort who have not 
graduated in the university. The course is usually of two, 
sometimes of three, years, and covers all the leading branches 
of common law, equity, crimes, civil and criminal procedure. 
Many of these schools are extremely efficient. 

Reaeardi. — No special provision seems to have been made 
(except by the Johns Hopkins and Harvard fellowships) for 
the promotion of research as apart from the work of learning 
and teaching ; but there has been some talk as to the desii-o- 
bility of founding fellowships or other endowments for this J 
purpose, and the unceasing munificence of private benefao- I 
tors may be expected to supply the necessary funds. There I 
is now, especially in the greater universities, a good deal of 1 
specialization in teaching, so an increasing number of profea-T 
sors are able to occupy tbemHelves with research. 
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Aids to Deserving Students, — Extremely few colleges have 
scholarships or bursaries open- to competition, like those of the 
colleges in Oxford and Cambridge and of the Scottish univer- 
sities ; still fewer have fellowships. But in a large number 
there exist funds, generally placed at the disposal of the 
president or the Faculty, which are applicable for the benefit 
of industrious men who need help ; and it is common to remit 
fees in the case of those whose circumstances warrant the in- 
dulgence. When, as occasionally happens, free places or 
grants out of these funds are awarded upon examination, 
it would be thought improper for any one to compete whose 
circumstances placed him above the need of pecuniary aid ; 
when the selection is left to the college authorities, they are 
said to discharge it with honorable impartiality. Having often 
asked whether favoritism was complained of, I could never 
hear that it was. In some colleges there exists a loan fund, 
out of which money is advanced to the poor student, who 
afterwards repays it.* The denominations often give assis- 
tance to promising youths who intend to enter the ministry. 
Says one of my most experienced informants : "In our 
country any young fellow of ability and energy can get edu- 
cation without paying for it." f The experiment tried at 
Cornell University in the way of providing remunerative labor 
for poor students who were at the same time to follow a course 
of instruction, seems to have had a very qualified success, 
for the double effort is found to impose too severe a strain. 

Social Life of the Students. — Those who feel that not only 
the keenest pleasure, but the most solid moral and intellect- 

* President Garfield obtained his education at Williams College by the 
help of such a fund. 

t Fees, in the West especially, are low ; indeed many Western State 
universities require none. In the University of Michigan a student be- 
longing to the State pays $10 on admission, and an annual fee of $20 
(Literary Department), or $26 (other departments); students from without 
the State paying $25 (admission), $30 (Literary Department), $35 (other 
departments). 
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I ual benefit of their university life lay in tlie friendshipB which j 
I ttaey formed iu that happy spiing-tiine, will asl^ how iu this j 
I respect America compares with England. Oxford and Cam- | 
I bridge, with tlieir historic colleges maintaining a corporate j 
f life from century to century, bringing the teachers into etmy I 
l.ftud friendly relations with the taught, forming between the I 
I meinbei-E of each society a close and almost famUy tie which 1 
I Is not incompatible with loyalty to the great corporation for j 
I 'whose sake all the minor corporations exist, have succeeded ] 
' in producing a more polished, graceful, and I think also in- | 
tellectually stimulative, type of student life than either Ger- 1 
many, with its somewhat hojdsh frolics of duelling and com- J 
potations, or Scotland, where the youth has few facUitiea for ] 
social intercourse with bia clasamates, and none with his pro- 1 
feasor. The American universities occupy an intermediate I 
position between tiiose of England and those of Germany or ' 
Scotland. Formerly all or nearly all the students were lodged 
in buildings called dormitories, — whicli, however, were not 
merely sleeping places, hut contained sitting-rooms Jouitly 
tenanted by two or more students, — and meals were taken 
in common. This is still the practice in the smaller colleges, i 
and remains Brraly rooted in Yale, Harvard, anil Piinceton. \ 
In the new State universities, and iu ncarlj' all universities 
planted in large cities, tlie great bulk of the students board 
with private families, or (more rarely) live in lodgings or 
hotels ; and an increasing number have begun to do so even 
in places which, like Hai'vard and Brown University (Rhode 
Island) and Cornell, have some dormitories. The dormitory 
plan works well in comparatively small establishments, espe- 
cially when, as is tbe case with the smaller denominational 
colleges, they are almost like large families, and are per- 
meated by a religious spirit. But in the larger universities 
the tendency is now towards letting the students reside where 
they please. The maintenance of discipline gives less trouble ; 
tbe poorer student is less inclined to imitate or envy the luxu- 
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rious habits of the rich. The chief breaches of order which 
the authorities have to deal with arise in dormitories from the 
practice of " hazing ; '' that is, playing practical jokes, espe- 
cially upon freshmen. In an American college the students 
are classed by years, those of the first year being called fresh- 
men, of the second year sophomores, of the third year juniors, 
of the fourth year seniors. The bond between the members 
of each '' class " (that is, the entrants of the same year) is a 
pretty close one, and they are apt to act together. Between 
sophomores and freshmen — for the seniors and juniors are 
supposed to have put away childish things — there is a smoul- 
dering jealousy which sometimes breaks out into a strife suf- 
ficiently acute, though there is seldom anything more than 
mischievously high spirits behind it, to give the president and 
Faculty trouble.* Otherwise the conduct of the students is 
generally good. Intoxication, gaming, or other vices are 
rare, those who come to work, as the vast majority do, being 
little prone to such faults ; one scarcely hears them men- 
tioned as evils to be dealt with except in two or three of the 
universities situate in or near large cities, and resorted to by 
the sons of the rich. Of late years the passion for base-ball, 
foot-ball, rowing, and athletic exercises generally, has become 
very strong in the universities last mentioned, where fashionable 
youth congregates, and the student who excels in these seems 
to be as much a hero among his comrades as a member of the 
University Eight or Eleven is at Cambridge or Oxford. 

The absence of colleges constituting social centres within a 
university has helped to develop in the American universities 
one of their most peculiar and interesting institutions, — I 
mean the Greek-letter societies. These are clubs or fraterni- 
ties of students, denoted by two or three Greek letters, the 

* Sophomores and freshmen have a whimsical habit of meeting one 
another in dense masses and trying whidi can push the other aside on the 
stairs or path. This is called " rushing/' In some universities the admis- 
sion of women as students has put an end to it. 
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initials of the secret frateraity motto. Some of these fratetfl 
nitiee exist in one eollege ouly, but the greater are eatablishea 
in a good many uaiveraities anil uoHeges, having iu each what 
is called a Chapter, and possessing in each a sort of club 
house, with several meeting and readiug rooms, and some- 
times also with bedrooms for the members. In some colleges 
as many as a third or a half of the stiidentB lielong to a fra- 
ternity, which is an institution recognized aud patronized by 
the authorities. New members are admitted by the votes of 
the Chapter ; and to obtain early admission to one of the 
best is no small complimeat. They are, so far as I know, 
always uou- political, though political questions may be de- 
bated and political essays rend at their meetings ; and one ia 
told that they allow do intoxicants to be kept in their buildrsa 
ings or nsed at tlie feasts they provide. They are thus s 
thing between an English club and a German , 
Corps, but with the element of the literary or " mutual im-' 
provement " society thrown in. They are deemed a valuable 
part of the university system, not so much because they cul- 
tivate intellectual life as on account of their social influence. 
It is an object of ambition to be elected a member : it ia a 
point of honor for a member to maintain the credit of the 
fraternity. Former members, who are likely to include some 
of the university professors, keep up their connection with 
the fraternity, and often attend its chapters in the college, or 
its general meetings. Membersliip constitutes a bond be- 
tween old members during their whole life, so that a member 
on settling in some distant city would probably find there 
persona who had belonged to his fraternity, and would be 
admitted to their local gatherings.* Besides these there exiat 
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a few honorary societies into which students are elected in 
virtue of purely literary or scientific acquirements, as evi- 
denced in the college examinations. The oldest and most 
famous is called the <l> B K, which is said to mean <f>iko<roff>La 
piov Kv/3€pvT^rj<i, and exists in nearly all the leading universi- 
ties in most of the States. 

Religion, — I have already observed that many of the 
American universities, and probably a majority of the smaller 
colleges, are denominational. This term, however, does not 
mean what it would mean in Europe, or at least in England. 
It means "that they have been founded by or in connection 
with a particular church, and that they remain to some ex- 
tent associated with it or influenced by it. But except as 
regards the Roman Catholic institutions, there is seldom any 
exclusion of teachers, and never of students belonging to 
other churches, nor any attempt to give the instruction (ex- 
cept, of course, in the theological department, if there be 
one) a sectarian cast. Although it usually happens that 
students belonging to the church which influences the college 
are more numerous than those of any other church, students 
of other persuasions abound ; nor are efforts made to prosely- 
tize them. For instance. Harvard retains a certain flavor of 
Unitarianism, and has one or two Unitarian clergymen among 
the professors in its Theological Faculty ; Yale has always 
been Congregationalist, and has by its charter ten Congrega- 
tionalist clergymen among its trustees, and it always has a 
Congregationalist clergyman as its president, as Brown 
University has a Baptist clergyman. Princeton is still 
more specifically Presbyterian, and the Episcopalians have 
several denominational colleges, in which the local bishop is 
one of the trustees.* But neither Harvard, Yale, Brown, 
nor Princeton now gives a preference as regards the choice 

* Brown University, formerly called Rhode Island College (founded in 
1764), is in the rather peculiar position of having by its regulation four 
denominations, Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and Quakers^ 
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Id all the older uiitvereities, aud ia tbe vast majority of tbe 
more recent onee, there is a chapel iu which religioue eervices 
are regularly held, abort prayera on the five week-days, and 
Mometimes also a full service twice oa Sundays. In most 
iuBtitutiouM every student, unless of course he baa sotiie 
conscientious objection, ia expected to attend. The service 
seldom or never contains anything of a. sectarian character, 
and arrangeuieots are sometimes made for having it con- 
ducted by the clergy of various denominations iu turn. 
liven among the profeaaedly neutral new State unis-Brsities, 
there are some which, like tbe University of Michigan, have 
daily prayers. There are of course persons who tbink that 
an nnaeetariau place of education cannot be a truly Chris- 
tian place of education, and Cornell University in its early 
days had to face attaclvs directed against it on this score.* 
Hut the more prevalent view is that a university ought to be 
in a general sense religioua without being sectarian. t 

repreBeuIed on iu two ^:rcniiiig borliea, — the tnialces and Die Fellows, — 
tlie Baptists huving a, lu^orily. 

* At Cornell L'nivenitj' there exists a Sunday preacliereliip endowed 
with B fund of S30.O00 (£6,000), wliich is used lo retompenie the services 
of distinguished niinisten of different denominations who preaub in luc- 
ceacion during Iwentj-ono Sundays of tlie aimdemiu ycnr. The founder 
was an Episcopalian, wliose first idea was to liave a eliaplainey limited to 
ministers of hia dutio mi nation ; but tbe irueiees refused the eiidonment on 
such terms. Tlie only students who absent themselves are Ranian 
!' Catholics. 

t This idea is exactly expressed in tbe reguintiuns for the most recent 
great foundntiou, that of Mr. I.eland Stanford in California. It ia declared 
to be tbe duty of the trustees " to prohibit seetarian inBtru|:tion, but to 
have tBUgliE in the university tbe immortality of the soul, tbe existence 
of an all-wise and benevolent Crenlor, and that obedienee to Ilia laws ia 
tlie highest duty of mnn." The founders further declare, " While it ia our 
desire that there shall be no seclarian teaching in this instilutian, it 1* vegr 
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The Provision of University Education for Women. — The 
efforts made and experiments tried in this matter furnish 
matter for a treatise. All I have space to mention is that 
these efforts have chiefly flowed in two channels. One is the 
admission of women to co-education with men in the same 
places of higher education. This has gone on for many 
years in some of the denominational colleges of the West, 
such as Oberlin and Antioch in Ohio. Both sexes have been 
taught in the same classes, meeting in the hours of recreation, 
but lodged in separate buildings. My informants all com- 
mended the plan, declaring that the effect on the manners 
and general tone of the students was excellent. The 
State universities founded of late years in the West are 
by law open to wt)men as well as to men. The number of 
women attending is always smaller than that of men, yet 
in some institutions it is considerable ; as, for instance, at 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor there were, in 
1885-86, 135 women and 461 men, while Antioch had 80 
women and 114 men. Students live where they will, but 
are taught in the same classes, — generally, however, sitting 
on opposite sides of the class-room. The evidence given 
to me as to the working of this system in the Universities 
of California and Michigan, as well as in Cornell University, 
was favorable. 

In the Eastern States the tendency has been to establish 
universities or colleges exclusively for women. There are 
persons even in the East who would prefer the scheme of 
co-education ; but the more general view is that the stricter 
etiquette and what is called the " more complex civilization" 
of the older States render this undesirable. Among these 
colleges the best known, and apparently the most complete 

far from our thoughts to exclude divine service. We have provided that 
a suitable building be erected, wherein the professors of the various 
religious denominations shall from time to time be invited to deliver 
discourses not sectarian in character." 
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' and efflcient,* are Vassar, at Pouglikeepaie, New York; 1 

Welleeley and Smith iji Maseachusetts ; Urjn Mawr in Peon- 

sylvania. I visited the two former, and was mucU impressed 

by tlie eaniestaeas and zeal for learuing by wliicii both the 

professors and the students seemed to be inspired, as well slb J 

by the high level of the teaching given. They have happily I 

escaped the temptation to which some similar institutions ia J 

England seem to yield, of making everything turn upon degree J 

I examinations. Hanard has established, in what is called its I 

[ Annex, a sort of separate department for women, in which I 

9 the university professors lecture. I have do adequate data'l 

I for comparing the quality of the education given to women.W 

] in America with that provided by women's colleges, t 

I especially by Girton and Newnham, in England; but there I 

le no doubt that the e^emess to make full provision I 

' for women has been keener in the former country, and that.l 

B much larger number avail themselves of what has beeQ'l 

' provided, t 

General Observations. — The European reader will by thUtfl 
time have perceived how hard it ia to give such a general esti-^ 
mate of the educational and social worth of the higher teach- j 
ing in the United States as one might give of the universities | 
of Germany, England, or Scotland. In America the n 



• In I8S0-86 1 
teachers (81 woi 
•23,000. 
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(for I88T) of tlie Bureau of Edacation mention 201 inati- 
iuperior instrucliun of women, and state Chat about two 
re autlioTJzed hj law to confer degrees. Nearly all o[ , 
but four or Bve, are practitally suhoola. Tlie two thirda J 
(lifer a curriculum closely resembling the ordinary college I 
option, honeTer, seisms to be allowed than in the Arta 1 
, anil as a rule modern languagps engage more attenUon ] 
), On the whole, the experience of these scliools s( 
ntity of training for the two seies ia not aa yet generally ] 
; United Slates " — Report, p. 440. 
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ties are not, as they are in those countries, a well-defined class 
of institutions. Not only is the distance between the best 
arid the worst greater than that which in Germany separates 
Leipzig from Rostock, or in England Cambridge from Dur- 
ham, but the gradations from th^ best down to the worst are 
so imperceptible that one can nowhere draw aline and say 
that here the true university stops and the pretentious school 
begins.* As has been observed already, a large number pre- 
sent the external seeming and organization — the skeleton 
plan, so to speak — of a university with the actual perfor- 
mance of a rather raw school. 

Moreover, the American universities and colleges are in a 
state of transition. True, nearly everything in America is 
changing, the apparently inflexible Constitution not excepted. 
But the changes that are passing in the universities are only 
to be paralleled by those that pass upon Western cities. The 
number of small colleges, especially in the Mississippi and 
Pacific States, is increasing. The character of the Eastern 
universities is being constantly modified. The former multi- 
ply, because under the Federal system every State likes to 
have its own universities numerous and its inhabitants inde- 
pendent of other States, even as respects education; while 
the abundance of wealth, the desire of rich men to commemo- 
rate themselves and to benefit their community, and the 
rivalry of the churches, lead to the establishment of new 
colleges where none are needed, and where money would be 
better spent in improving those which exist. Individualism 
and laissez faire have in this matter at least free scope, for a 
State legislature is always ready to charter any number of 

* Even in Europe it is curious to note how each country is apt to 
think the universities of the other to he rather schools than universities. 
The Germans call Oxford and Cambridge schools, because thej have 
hitherto given comparatively little professional and specialized teaching. 
The English call the Scotch universities schools, because many of their 
students enter at fifteen. 
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■ new flegree-giving bodies.* Meanwhile the great institutions ot! 
the Atlantic Stales continue to expand and develop, not merely 
owing to the accretion of wealth to them from the liberality of 
benefnctors, but because they are in close touch with Europe, 
resolved to hiiug their highest educatiou up to the European 
level, and to keep pace with the progress of science, filled with 
that love of experiment and spii-it of enterprise wliich are so 
much stronger in America than anywhere else in the world. 

Not the least interesting of the phenomena of to day is ths' 
struggle which goes on in the Middle and Western States be-- 
tween the greater, and especially the State, universities and 
the small denominational colleges. The latter, which used to 
have the field to themselves, are now afraid of being driven 
off it by the growth of the former, and are redoubling their 
exertions, not only to increase their own resources and stu- 
dents, but — at least in some States — to prevent the State 
university from obtaining larger grants from the State treas- 
ury. They allege that the unseetarian character of the State 
establishments, as well as the freedom allowed to their stu- 
dents, makes them less capable of giving a moral aud religi- 
ous training. But as the graduates of the State univei'slties 
become numerous in the legislatures and influential generally, 
and as it is more and more clearly seen that the small col- 
leges cannot, for want of funds, provide the various applianee»-^ 
— libraries, museums, laboratories, aud so forth — which uni- 
versities need, the balance seems likely to incline in favor of 
the State universities. It is probable that while these will 
rise towards the level of their Eastern sisters, many of the 
denominational colleges will subside into the position of places 
of preparatory training. 

■ The New York legialHture recently offered a ehnrler to the Clumtanqv^ 
Aasemhly, — one of tlie iiiosl intpreating fnstiluliona in America, ttan ding 
midvf«y lielween a university and a religious ftsaenibly, and rppreaentinK 
botli tlie religious npirit and llie love of knowledge nhich characterize the 
better part of tlie native Amcricnn populatinn. Some of its feature* recall 
thoM of the European univeraitie; in the earlier part of the Middle 
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One praise which has often been given to the universities of 
Scotland may be given to those of America. While the Ger- 
man universities have been popular but not free, while the 
English universities have been free * but not popular, the 
American universities have been both free and popular. Al- 
though some have been managed on too narrow a basis, the 
number has been so great that the community have not suf- 
fered. They have been established so easily, they have so 
fully reflected the habits and conditions of the people, as 
to have been accessible to every stratum of the population. 
They show all the merits and all the faults of a development 
absolutely uncontrolled by government, and little controlled 
even by the law which binds endowments down to the pur- 
poses fixed by a founder,! because new foundations were 
constantly rising, and new endowments were accruing to the 
existing foundations. Accordingly, while a European ob- 
server is struck by their inequalities and by the crudeness of 
many among them, he is also struck by the life, the spirit, the 
sense of progress, which pervade them. In America itself 
educational reformers are apt to deplore the absence of con- 
trol. They complain of the multiplication of degree-giving 
bodies, and consequent lowering of the worth of a degree. 
They point to the dissipation over more than thirty colleges, 
as in Ohio, of the funds and teaching power which might have 
produced one first-rate university. One strong institution in 
a State does more, they argue, to raise the standard of teach- 
ing and learning, and to civilize the region which it serves, 
than can be done by twenty weak ones. 

* Free as regards self-government in matters of education, for they 
were tightly bound by theological restrictions till a. d 1871. 

t The law of most American States has not yet recognized the neces- 
sity of providing proper methods for setting aside the dispositions made 
by founders when circumstances change or their regulations prove un- 
suitable. Endowments, if they continue to increase at their present rate, 
will become a very doubtful blessing unless this question is boldly dealt 
with. 
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Tbe European observer, while he admits this, 
that his Amei'icaD friends may uot duly realize ttic services 
which these small colleges ])erforiB iu the rural districts of the 
country. They get bold of a multitude of jjoor men, who 
might never resort to a diataot jilace of education. They set 
learning in a visible form — plain, indeed, and humble, but 
dignified even in her humility— before the eyes of a rustic 
people, in whom the love of knowledge, naturally strong, 
might never break fram the bud into the flower hul for the 
care of eome zealous gardenei. Tbey give the chance 
of rising in some intellectual walk of life to many a strong 
and earnest nature who might otheiwise have remained 
an artisan or storekeeper, and perhaps failed in those avo- 
cations. They light up in many a country town what is 
at first only a farthing rushlight, hut which, when the town 
swells to a city, or when endowments flow in, or when 
some able teacher is placed in charge, becomes a lamp of 
growing flame, which may finally throw its rays over the 
whole State in which it stands. In sonie of these smaller 
Western colleges one finds to-day men of great ability and 
great attainments, one finds* students who are receiving an 
education quite as thorough, though not always as wide, as 
the best Eastern nniversities can give. I do not at all deny 
that the time for more concentration has come, and that re- 
strictions on the power of granting degrees would be useful. 
But one who recalls the liistoi-y of the West during the last 
fifty years, and bears in mind the tremendous rush of ability 
and energy towards a purely material development which has 
marked its people, will feel that this uncontrolled freedom of 
teaching, this multiplication of small institntions, have done 
for the country a work which n few State-regulated universi- 
ties might have failed to do. Tlic higher learning is in no 
danger. The great universities of the East, as well as one or 
two in the West, are already beginning to rival the ancient 
univeraities of Europe. They will soon have far greater 
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funds at their command with which to move towards the same 
ideal as Germany sets before herself ; and they have already 
what is better than funds, — an ardor and industry among the 
teachers which equals that displayed fifty years ago in Ger- 
many by the foremost men of the generation which raised the 
German schools to their glorious pre-eminence. 

It may be thought that an observer familiar with two uni- 
versities which are among the oldest and most famous in 
Europe, and are beyond question the most externally sump- 
tuous and beautiful, would be inclined to disparage the cor- 
responding institutions of the United States, whose traditions 
are comparatively short, and in whose outward aspect there 
is little to attract the eye or touch the imagination. I have 
not found it so. An Englishman who visits America can 
never feel sure how far his judgment has been affected by the 
warmth of the welcome he receives. But if I may venture to 
state the impression which the American universities have 
made upon me, 1 will say that while of all the institutions of 
the country they are those of which the Americans speak 
most modestly, they are those which seem to be at this mo- 
ment making the swiftest progress, and to have the brightest 
promise for the future. They are supplying exactly those 
things which European critics have hitherto found lacking to 
America ; and they are contributing to her political as well as 
to her contemplative life elements of inestimable worth. 



CHAPTER V'l. 
THE CHUBOHBB AHD THE CI-BBOY. 

Ix examining the National Goveromeat and the Stat« Gov- 
eramente, we have never ODce bad occasion to advert to any 
eccleniastical body or question, because with euch matters 
government has in the United ^^t3tee absolutely nothing to do. 
Of all the differences between the Old World and the Ne' 
this is perhaps the most salient. Half the wars of Europej 
half the internal troubles that have vexed European states, 
from the Monophysite controversies in the Roman Empire of 
the fifth century down to the Kulturhampf in the German 
Empire of the nineteenth, have arisen from tbeolt^cal differ- 
ences, or from the rival claims of cliurch and state. This 
whole vast chapter of debate and strife has remained un- 
opened in the United States. There is no established chnrch. 
All religious bodies arc absolutely equal before the law, and 
unrecognized by the law, except as voluntary associations of 
private citizens. 

The Federal Constitution contains the following prohi 
bitions : — 



"Art. VI, Norellgioua leit Bhiill er^r be required si a. qualiflottlon 
'lO anj ofHce or puhllc trust uniler ihc United Statee. 

"Amenilment I. Conf^si shaU make no law mpccCing 
tiant of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." 
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No attempt has ever been made to alter or infringe 
these provisions. They affect the National Government 
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placing no inhibition on the States, and leaving the whole 
subject to their uncontrolled discretion, though subject to the 
general guarantees against oppression. 

Every State constitution contains provisions generally simi- 
lai' to the above. Most declare that every man may worship 
God according to his own conscience, or that the free enjoy- 
ment of all religious sentiments and forms of worship shall be 
held sacred ; * most also provide that no man shall be com- 
pelled to support or attend any church ; some forbid the crea- 
tion of an established church, and* many the showing of a 
preference to any particular sect; while many provide that 
no money shall ever be drawn from the State treasury, or 
from the funds of any municipal body, to be applied for the 
benefit of any church or sectarian institution or denomina- 
tional school. Twenty-seven constitutions forbid any religious 
test to be required as a qualification for oflSce ; some declare 
that this principle extends to all civil rights ; some specify 
that religious belief is not to affect a man's competence as a 
witness. But in several States there still exist qualifications 
worth noting. Vermont and Delaware declare that every sect 
ought to maintain some form of religious worship, and Ver- 
mont adds that it ought to observe the Lord's Day. Six 
Southern States exclude from oflSce any one wlio denies the 
existence of a Supreme Being. Besides these six, Pennsyl- 
vania and Tennessee pronounce a man ineligible for oflSce 
who does not believe in God and in a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Maryland and Arkansas even make such 
a person incompetent as a juror or witness. f Religious free- 

* Four States provide that this declaration is not to be taken to excuse 
breaches of the public peace ; many that it shall not excuse acts of licen- 
tiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace and safety of the 
State; and three, that no person shall disturb others in their religious 
worship. 

t Full details on these points will be found in Mr. Stimson's valuable 
collection entitled " American Statute Law." 
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(iom has been generally thought of iu America in the fortj 
of freedom and eqiifllity as between different soria of Chris-^ 
tiftUB, or at any rate different sorts of theists ; persons op- 
posed to religion altogether have till recently been extremely 
few everywhere, and praetically unknown in the South. 
The neutrality of the state is therefore not theoretically 
eomplete." 

In earlier days the States were very far from l>eing neutral. 
Those of New England, except Rhode Island, began with a 
sort of Puritan theocracy, and excluded from some civil rights 
persons who stood outside the religious community. Con- 
gregationalism was the ruling faith, and Roman Catholics, 
Quakers, and Baptists were treated with great severity. The 
early constitutions of several States recognized what was vir- 
tually a State church, requiring each locality to provide for 
and support the public worship of God. It was not till 1818 
that Connecticut in adopting her new constitution placed all 
religious bodies on a level, and left the maintenance of 
churches to the voluntary action of the faithful. In Mas- 
sachusetts a tax for the support of the Congregation a! is t 
churches was imposed on all citizens not belonging to some 
other incorporated religious body until 1811, and religious 
equality Vas first fully recognized by a constitutional amend- 
ment of 1833. In Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Maryland, Protestant Episcopacy was the established form 
of religion till the Revolution, when under the impulse of the 
democratic spirit, and all the more heartily because the An- 
glican clergy were prone to Toryism (as attachment to the 
British connection was called), and because, at least in Vir- 
ginia, there had been some persecution of Nonconformists, all 
religious distinctions were abolished, and special ecclesiastieal 
privileges withdrawn. In Pennsylvania no church was ever 

• Nevarln has recently diBfranfliiseil all Mtinnnn9 resident within 
her boundi ; but Mormoniam ii attacked not ao much as a religion at in 
respect of its eocial features and hierarchical character. 
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legally established. In New York, however, first the Dutch 
Refonned, and afterwards the Anglican Church, had in colonial 
days enjoyed a measure of state favor. What is remarkable 
is that in all these cases the disestablishment, if one may call 
it by that name, of the privileged church was accomplished 
with no great effort, and left very little rancor behind. In 
the South it seemed a natural outcome of the Revolution. In 
New England it came more gradually, as the necessary re- 
sult of the political development of each commonwealth. The 
ecclesiastical arrangements of the States were not inwoven with 
the pecuniary interests of any wealthy or socially dominant 
class ; and it was felt that equality and democratic doctrine 
generally were too palpably opposed to the maintenance of 
any privileges in religious matters to be defensible in argu- 
ment. However, both in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
there was a political struggle over the process of disestablish- 
ment, and the Congregationalist ministers predicted evils from 
a change which they afterwards admitted to have turned out a 
blessing to their own churches. No voice has ever since been 
raised in favor of reverting — I will not say to a state estab- 
lishment of religion — but even to any state endowment, or 
state regulation of ecclesiastical bodies. It is accepted as an 
axiom by all Americans that the civil power ought to be not 
only neutral and impartial as between different forms of faith, 
but ought to leave these matters entirely on one side, regard- 
ing them no more than it regards the artistic or literary pur- 
suits of the citizens.* There seem to be no two opinions on 
this subject in the United States. Even the Protestant Epis- 
copalian clergy, who are in many ways disposed to admire and 
envy their brethren in England, — even the Roman Catholic 

* There is, however, and has for some time been, a movement, led I 
think by some Baptist and Methodist ministers, for obtaining the insertion 
of the name of God in the Federal Constitution. Those who desire this 
appear to hold that the instrument would be thereby in a manner sancti- 
fied, and a distinct national recognition of theism expressed. 
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bishops, whose t-reed jufitifiea the enforcement of the tme.J 
faith by the secular arm, — assure the European visitor that i9 
Btate establinhmcnt were offered them they woulil decline h^ 
preferring the freedom they enjoy to any advantages tbM 
state could confer. Every religious community can noiir4 
oi^auize itself iu whatever way it pleases, lay down its owq I 
rules of fftitii and discipline, create and administer its own j 
Bysteni of judicature, raise and apply its funds at its uncoil- 1 
trolled discretion. A church established by the state would 1 
not be able to do all these things, because it would also be J 
controlled by the state, and it would be exposed to the ^nrjd 
and jealousy of other sects. H 

The only controversies that have arisen regarding Stabifl 
action in religious matters have turned upon the appropri»9 
tioQ of public funds to charitable institutions managed hfm 
some particular"denomiuatioD. Such apprapriations are ex^ 
pressly prohibited in the constitutions of some States. fia|l 
it may happen that tiie readiest way of pi-omoting boib^| 
benevolent public purpose is to make a grant of money to aftH 
institution already at work, and successfully serving that" 
purpose. As this reason may sometimes be truly given, so 
it is also sometimes advanced where the real motive ia to 
purchase the political support of the denoniinatioa lo which 
the institution belongs, or at least of its clergy. In some 
States, and particularly in New York, State or city legisla- 
tures are often charged witli giving money to Roman Catholic . 
institutions for the sake of securing the Catholic vote.* In ■ 
these cases, however, the money always pur|)orla to be voted, | 
not for a religious, but for a philanthropic or educational 
purpose. No ecclesiastical Iwdy would be strong enough to 
obtain any grant to its general funds, or any special immunity 
for its ministers. The passion for equality in religious as 

• In 1970 Ihe Roman Ontliolic itliools and charities of New Tork 
eelved more than $400,000 (£S0,000| ; about $72,000 were then aUo givi 
to other denominational 
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well as secular matters is everywhere in America far too 
strong to be braved, and nothing excites more general dis- 
approbation than any attempt by an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion to interfere in politics. The hostility to Mormonism is 
due not merely to the practice of polygamy, but also to the 
notion that the hierarchy of the Latter Day Saints constitutes 
a secret and tyrannical imperium in imperio opposed to the 
genius of democratic institutions. 

The refusal of the civil power to protect or endow any form 
of religion is commonly represented in Europe as equivalent 
to a declaration of contemptuous indifference on the part of 
the state to the spiritual interests of its people. A state 
recognizing no church is called a godless state ; the dises- 
tablishment of a church is described as an act of national 
impiety. Nothing can be farther from the American view, 
to an explanation of which it may be well to devote a 
few lines. 

The abstention of the state from interference in matters 
of faith and worship may be advocated on two principles, 
which may be called the political and the religious. The 
former sets out from the principles of liberty and equality. 
It holds any attempt at compulsion by the civil power to be 
an infringement on liberty of thought, as well as on liberty 
of action, which could be justified only when a practice 
claiming to be religious is so obviously anti-social or immoral 
as to threaten the well-being of the community. Religious 
persecution, even in its milder forms, such as disqualifying the 
members of a particular sect for public office, is, it conceives, 
inconsistent with the conception of individual freedom, and 
the respect due to the primordial rights of the citizen, which 
modern thought has embraced. Even if state action stops 
short of the imposition of disabilities, and confines itself to 
favoring a particular church, whether by grants of money or 
by giving special immunities to its clergy, this is an infringe- 
ment on equality, putting one man at a disadvantage com- 
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I>ai'e() Willi others iu respect of matters which are not 
subjects for State coguizauee." 

The BecoDd priociple, emtxKlying the more purely religl< 
view of the question, starts from the conception of the eliur 
OB a spiritual body esistiug for spiritual purposes, and mov- 
ing along spiiitual paths. It is an assemblage of men 
are united by their devotion to an unseen Being, their memory 
of a past divine life, their iielief in the possibility of imi 
ing that life so far as human fi-ailty allows, their hopes 
an illimitable future. Compulsion of any kind is coutri 
to the nature of such a body, which lives by love aud rev( 
ence, not by law. It desires no State help, feeling that 
strength comes from above, aud that its kingdom 
this world. It does not seek for exclusive privileges, con- 
ceiving that these would not only create bitterness between 
itself aud other religious bodies, but might attract persons 
who did not really share its sentiments, while corrupting the 
simplicity of those who are already its members. Least of 
all can it submit to be controlled hy the state, for the state, 
in such a world as the present, means persons, many or most 
of whom are alien to its beliefs and cold to its emotions. 
The conclusion follows that the church as a spiritual entity 
will be happiest and strongest when it is left al)soliitely to 
itself, not patronized by the civil power, not restrained bj 
law except when and in so far as it may attempt to quit itit.i 
proper sphere and intermeddle in secular affairs. 

Of these two views it is the former much more than tl%j 
latter that has moved the American mind. The latter wonli 
doubtless be now generally accepted by religions people, 
But when the question arose in a practical sliape in the earlu 
days of the Republic, arguments of the former, or poUticalj 

• The qiieslion of eourBc follnwsi What are the tnatlera fit for state 
cognizance? But imo this I ^onol enter, hs I am nol Btlemplinjr to KrRUB 
these intricate queslions, but merely to indicate the general aspect tliey 
take In current discuaKioa, 
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order were found amply sufficient to settle it, and no practi- 
cal purpose has since then compelled men either to examine 
the spmtual basis of the church, or to inquire by the light of 
history how far state action has during fifteen centuries 
helped or marred her usefulness. There has, however, been 
another cause at work, — I mean the comparatively limited 
conception of the state itself which Americans have formed. 
The State is not to them, as to Germans or Frenchmen, and 
even to some English thinkers, an ideal moral power, charged 
with the duty of forming the characters and guiding the 
lives of its subjects. It is more like a commercial company, 
or perhaps a huge municipality created for the management 
of certain business in which all who reside within its bounds 
are interested, levying contributions and expending them on 
this business of common interest, but for the ii^ost part 
leaving the shareholders or burgesses to themselves. That 
an organization of this kind should trouble itself, otherwise 
than as matter of police, with the opinions or conduct of its 
members, would be as unnatural as for a railway company to 
inquire how many of the shareholders were total abstainers. 
Accordingly, it never occurs to the average American that 
there is any reason why state churches should exist, and he 
stands amazed at the warmth of European feeling on the 
matter. 

Just because these questions have been long since disposed 
of, and excite no present passion, and perhaps also because 
the Americans are more practically easy-going than pedan- 
tically exact, the National Government and the State Gov- 
ernments do give to Christianity a species of recognition 
inconsistent with the view that civil government should be 
absolutely neutral in religious matters. Each House of Con- 
gress has a chaplain, and opens its proceedings each day 
with prayera. The President annually, after the end of 
harvest, issues a proclamation ordering a general thanks- 
giving, and occasionally appoints a day of fasting and humil- 
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iation. So prayers are otTered in the State legielaturei^H 

aad State governors issue proclamatioue for days of religious 
observance. Congress in the crisis of the Civil War (July, 
1863) leqiiested the President to apijoint a day for humilia- 
tion and prayer. Jn the army and navy provisiou is made 
for religioBfl services, conducted by chaplains of various de- 
nominations, and no dilUculty seems to have been found id 
reconciling their respective claims. In most States there 
exist laws punishing blasphemy or profane sweaiing by the 
name of God (laws which, however, are in some places openly 
transgressed, and in few or none enforced), laws restricting 
or forbidding trade or labor on the Sabbath, as well as laws 
protecting assemblages for religious pmposes, such as camp- 
meetings or religious processions, from being disturbed. The 
Bible is read in the public State- sup ported scltools, ant) 
though controversies have arisen on this head, the practice is 
evidently in accord with the general sentiment of the people. 

The whole matter may, I think, be summed up by saying 
that Christianity is in fact understood to be, though not the 
legally established religion, yet the national religion. t So 
far from thinking their commonwealth godless, the Americans 
conceive that the religious character of a government consists 
in nothing but the religious belief of the individual citizens, 
and the conformity of their conduct to that belief. They 
deem the general acceptance of Christianity to be one of the 
main sources of their national prosperity, and their nation 
a special object of the divine favor. 

The legal position of a Christian church is in the United 
States simply that of a voluntary association, or group of 

• Tliough Michigan and Oregon forbid any appropriation of Stale 
funds far religious eerTices. 

1 It has often been eaid that CliristianiCj is a-part of the common law 
of the States, as it liae been said to be of the common law of England ; 
but on this point there hai'e been diai^repanC judicial opinions, nor can it 
be said tuflnd any specific praclicat application. A discussion of it maj 
be found in Justice Story's opinion in the famous Girard will case 
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associations, corporate or unincorporate, under the ordinary 
law. There is no such thing as a special ecclesiastical law ; 
all questions, not only of property, but of church discipline 
and jurisdiction, are, if brought before the courts of the land, 
dealt with as questions of contract ; * and the court, where it is 
obliged to examine a question of theology, — as, for instance, 
whether a clergyman has advanced opinions inconsistent with 
any creed or formula to which he has bound himself ; for it 
will prefer, if possible, to leave such matters to the proper ec- 
clesiastical authority, — will treat the point as one of pure legal 
interpretation, neither assuming to itself theological knowl- 
edge, nor suffering considerations of policy to intervene. t 

As a rule, every religious body can organize itself in any 
way it pleases. The State does not require its leave to be 
asked, but permits any form of church government, any ec- 
clesiastical order, to be created and endowed, any method to 
be adopted of vesting church property, either simply in trus- 
tees, or in corporate bodies formed either under the general 
law of the State or under some special statute. Sometimes a 
limit is imposed on the amount of property or of real estate 
which an ecclesiastical corporation can hold ; but, on the 
whole, it may be said that the civil power manifests no jeal- 
ousy of the spiritual, but allows the latter a perfectly free 
field for expansion. Of course if any ecclesiastical authority 
were to become formidable either by its wealth or by its con- 
trol over the members of its body, this easy tolerance would 
disappear; all I observe is that the difficulties often ex- 
perienced, and still more often feared, in Europe from 
the growth of organizations exercising tremendous spiritual 
powers, have in America never proved serious. Religious 

* Or otherwise, as questions of private civil law. Actions for damages 
are sometimes brought against ecclesiastical authorities by persons deem- 
ing themselves to have been impro{)erly accused or disciplined or deprived 
of the enjoyment of property. 

t The Emperor Aurelian decided in a like neutral spirit a question that 
had arisen between two Christian churches. 
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bodies are in so far Ihe objects of special favor that th^^^^f 
property is in most .States exempt from taxation ; * and thiB 
is reconciled to tbeory by tlie argument tbat they are service- 
able as moral agencies, aud diminish tbe expenses incurred 
in respect of police administration. Two or tlivee States im- 
pose restrictions on tbe cieation of religious corporations, and 
one, Maryland, requires the sanction of the legislature to dis- 
positions of property to religious uses. But speaking geaer^|^^H 
ally, religious bodies are the objects of legislative favor. f ^^H| 
I pass on to say a few words as to the religious Indies oV^^| 
the country. I Their respective numbers are uncertain, for the ' 
attempt made to talie a religious census in 1880 failed. 
According to the figures given by the denouiiualions them- 
selves in 1887, the statistics of the cliitf jiniong them are 
follows : — 

,, , ... MiniBlerf. SUmbtB. 

Meiliodiitg — 

Epistopnl 1*,075 1,990,377 

Episcopal □[ the Soull. . . - 4.434 1,(>56,0&8 

Other Motliudial bodies . . , 1,480,000 

BaptiitB 19,377 2,732,570 

Minor Bnpliil bodies .... 6,871! a64,OO0 

Presbyterians 6,654 696,827 

Southern Preibytcriwi Churcli l.tlU 160,398 

•Other Presbyterian bodies . 2,488 270,000 

Lutherans 4,216 987,600 

CongregalionaUstB 4,090 43B,37y 

Proletlant Episcopalians , . . 3,919 432,323 

• In his message of 1881 tlie Governor of Washington Territory n 
mends the legislature to eiempt church property from taxation, not only 
on ths ground tliat " churches and school'houseB are llie temples of educa- 
tion, and alike cooduc^e to the cultivation of peace, happiness, and pros* 
perily," hut also because " churches eniianoe the value of contiguous 
properly, whieli, were they aboliihed, would be of less value, and return 
less re venue ." 

t New Hampshire has laieiytaiBd churches on the value of their real 
estute exceeding 810,000 (.£2,000). 

J An iolereating and impartial summary view of thehlstory of the chief 
denominations in the United States may be fuund in Dr. George P. Fiaber's 
'■ ilialury of the Ciirialisn Church," pp. 65(M82. 
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No data seem to exist for forming an estimate of the 
number of the Roman Catholics, but it is no doubt very 
large, especially in the great cities, where so many of the 
{European immigrants are to be found ; they state it them- 
selves at upwards of six millions. Of the above-mentioned 
denominations, the Methodists and Baptists are numerous 
everywhere, but the Methodists especially numerous in the 
South, where they have been the chief evangelizers of the 
negroes. The Congregationalists are chiefly to be found 
in New England and such parts of the Western States as 
have been peopled from New England. The Presbyterians 
are strongest in tlie Middle States, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and in the South,* but are well represented 
over the West also. The Unitarians are very few outside 
New England and the regions settled from New England, 
but have exercised an influence far beyond that of their 
numbers, owing to the eminence of some of their divines, 
such as Channing, Emerson, and Theodore Parker, and ,to 
the fact that they include a large number of highly-culti- 
vated men.f The Roman Catholics are, except in Mary- 
land and Louisiana, nearly all either of Irish, or German, or 
P>ench-Canadian extraction. Of late years many Southern 
negroes are said to have been brought within the Roman 
fold. 

It need hardly be said that there exist no such social dis- 
tinctions between different denominations as those of Eng- 
land. No clergyman, no layman, either looks down upon or 
looks up to any other clergyman or layman in respect of 
his worshipping God in another way. The Roman Catholic 
Church of course stands aloof from the Protestant Christians, 

* The strength of Presbyterianism in the South is probably due in 
part to the immigration into those States of Ulstermen in the middle 
of last century, and of settlers from Holland at a still earlier date. 

t The Unitarian ministers are returned at 459. 
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wliom slie coDBidere schiamatic ; aud althougb what is 
lai'ly called the doctrine of apostolic succession is less gener- 
ally deemed vital by Protestant Kpiseoijalians in America 
than it has come to be by them of late years in England, the 
I'lergy of that church do not admit to tbeir pulpits pastors of 
other chiu-ches, though they sometimes appear in the imlpits 
of those churches. Such exchanges of pulpit are common 
among Presbyterians, Congregational ists, and other ortiiodox 
Protestant bodies, bi many parts of the North and West 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has long been slightly more 
fashionable than its sister churches, and people who hare no 
particular " religious preferences," but wish to stand well 
socially, will sometimes add themselves to it." In the South, 
however, Presbyterianism (and in some places Methodism) 
is equally well regained from a worldly point of view ; while 
everywhere the strength of Methodists and Baptists and 
Roman Catholics resides in the masses of the people.f 

Of late years proposals for union between some of the 
leading Protestant churches, and especially between the 
Presbyterians and Congregation alista and Lutherans, have 
been freely canvassed. They witness to a growing good 
feeling among the clergy, and a growing indifference to 
minor points of doctrine and church government. The vested 
interests of the existing clergy create some difficulties serious 

* The propos&l, which has been more thau once made in tlic 
annual ironvention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, that it shoulil 
call itself " The National Church ot America,'' has been always ro 
jecled by the good sense of the majority, who peri'eivc that an assnmp- 
tion of this kiud would provoke mut^h displeasure from other bodies of 
Chrietians. 

t The Alethodisti' and Baptists are said to make more use of social 
means in tlie work of evangelizing the masseii, and to adapt themselves 
more perfectly to democratic ideas, than do the other Protestant 
bodies. 
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in small towns and country districts ; but it seems possible 
that before many years more than one such union will be 
carried through. 

The social standing of the clergy of each denomination 
corresponds pretty closely to the character of the denomina- 
tion itself. As in Great Britain, comparatively few are the 
sons of the wealthy, and few come from the working-classes. 
The position of a minister of the Gospel always carries with it 
some dignity ; that is to say, it gives a man a certain advan- 
tage in the society, whatever it may be, to which he naturally 
belongs in respect of his family connections, his means, and 
his education. In the great cities the leading ministers of the 
chief denominations, including the Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishops, whether they be eminent as preachers 
or as active philanthropists, or in respect of their learning, 
are among the first citizens, and exercise an influence often 
wider and more powerful than that of any layman. In cities 
of the second order, the clergymen of these denominations, 
supposing them (as is usually the case) to be men of good 
breeding and personally acceptable, move in the best society 
of the place. Similarly in country places the pastor is better 
educated and more enlightened than the average members of 
his flock, and becomes a leader in works of beneficence. The 
level of education and learning is rising among the clergy 
with the steady improvement of the universities. This ad- 
vance is perhaps most marked among those denominations 
which, like the Methodists and Baptists, have heretofore 
lagged behind, because their adherents were mostly among 
the poor. So far as I could learn, the incomes of the clergy 
are also increasing. Some few in the great cities receive 
$10,000 (£2000), or even more; while in smaller cities the 
average from all sources, including fees and gifts, among 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and Unita- 
rians, is stated to be about $3000 (£600), and in rural dis- 
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tricts Beldom to fall below $1000 (£200). • These figuresjl 
wUicli, however, may be a little too high for fiome parts of 
the country, compare favorably with the iDconies received by 
the clergy in England or Scotland, and are of course much 
above the salaries paid to priests in France or to Protestant 
pastors in Germany. Reckoning In the clergy of all denomi- 
nations In Great Britain and in the United Stales. I think that, 
so far as it is possible to strike an average, both the pecu- 
niary and the social position of the American clergy must be! 
pronounced slightly better than that of the British. ' 

Although the InSuence of the clergy is still great. It has 
changed its nature, yielding to the universal current which 
makes for equality. At the beginning of the century the 
New Englaad ministers enjoyed a local authority not unlike 
that of the bishops in Western Europe in the sixth century, or 
of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland in the seventeenth. 
They were, especially in country places, the leaders as well as 
instructors of their congregations, and were a power in poli- 
tics scarcely less than in spiritual affairs. -f That order of 
things has quite passed away. His profession and his educa- 
tion still secure respect for a clergyman, J but he must not 
now interfere in politics ; he must not speak on any secular 
subject ex cathedra; his influence, whatever it may l>e, is no 

* The iacomcH of Baptist and Methailisl paaton nrc smaller, except in 
a few cttien. became tlie congregalions are poorer. 

t Iti Gome Slalee tlergymcn arc alill detlared ineltgiljle. \>y the conati- 
tution, BB niembera of a State legislature. Tliey do not BCem to have io 
tlie earl/ days But in these bodies, and they very rarely sit in CoDgreEs ; 
but one finJs them in coaventiona. Some of the best speeches m the 
MauaehaaettB Convention of 1788, which ratified the Federal Conatilution, 
ware made by niliiiBlera. In New England they were all. or nearly all, 
advocates of the Conslituttoa, and passed into the Federalist party. 

X The clergy are the objects of a good denl of favor in varioua small 
ways, — for instance, they often receive free passes on railroads ; and tlie 
recent Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, while endenvoring to check the 
system of granting free passes, wliicli bail been much abused, specially 
exempted clergymen from the prohibition it imposed. 
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longer official, but can only be that of a citizen distinguished 
by his talents or character, whose office gives him no greater 
advantage than that of an eminence where shining gifts may 
be more widely visible. Now and then this rule of abstention 
from politics is broken through. Mr. Henry Ward Beecher 
took the field as a Mugwump in the presidential campaign of 
1884, and was deemed the more courageous in doing so be- 
cause the congregation of Plymouth Church were mostly 
" straight-out " Republicans. A powerful demonstration of 
clergymen was organized in the same year on behalf of Mr. 
Blaine. The Roman Catholic bishops are sometimes accused 
of lending secret aid to the political party which will procure 
subventions for their schools and charities, and do no doubt, 
as indeed their doctrines require, press warmly the claims of 
denominational education. But otherwise they also abstain 
from politics. Such action as is constantly taken in England 
by ministers of the Established Church on the one side of 
politics, by Nonconformist ministers on the other, would in 
America excite disapproval. It is only on platforms or in 
conventions where some moral cause is to be advocated, such 
as Abolitionism was thirty years ago or temperance is now, 
that clergymen can with impunity appear. 

Considering that the absence of State interference in mat- 
ters of religion is one of the most striking differences between 
all the European countries on the one hand, and the United 
States on the other, the European reader may naturally ex- 
pect some further remarks on the practical results of this 
divergence. "There are," he will say, "two evil conse- 
quences with which the European defenders of established 
churches seek to terrify us when disestablishment and dis- 
endowment are mentioned, — one, that the authority and influ- 
ence of religion will wane if state recognition is withdrawn ; 
the other, that the incomes of the clergy and their social status 
will sink, that they will in fact become plebeians, and that the 
centres of light which now exist in every country parish will 
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be extiaguielied. There are also two benefits wbkh the atjvo*- 
CBtes of the ' free church iu a free state' promise 
that social jealousies and bitternesses between dilTerent sects 
will melt away; and tbe other, that the church will herself 
become more spiritual in her temper and ideas, more earn- 
est in her proper work of moral reform and tbe nurture 
of the soul. What has American exijerience to say on these 
four points?" 

These are questioos so pertinent to a right conception 
the ecclesiastical side of American life that I cannot decii 
tbe duty of trying to answer tbem, though reluctant to trei 
on ground' to which European conflicts give a controversi 
chai'acter. 

1. To estimate the influeuce and authority of religion 
not easy. Suppose, however, that we take either the habit 
of attending church or the sale of religious books as evidences 
of its inSuence among the multitude ; suppose that as regardi 
the more cultivated classes we look at the amount of respect 
paid to Christian precepts and ministers, the interest taken 
in theological questions, the connection of philanthropic re- 
forms with religion. Adding these various data together, we' 
may get some sort of notion of the influence of religion oB 
the American people as a whole. 

Purposing to touch on these points in the chapter next, 
following, I will here only say, by way of anticipation, that in 
all these respects the influence of Christianity seems to be, 
if we look not merely to the numbers, but also to the intelli- 
gence of the persons influenced, greater and more widespread 
in the United States tlian in any part of Western Continental 
Europe, and I think greater than in England. In France, 
Italy, Spain, and the Catholic parts of Germany, as well as 
in German Austria, the authority of religion over the 
is of course great. Its influence on the best educated classes 
— one must include all parts of society in order to form a 
fair judgment — is apparently smaller in France and Italy 
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than in Great Britain, and I think distinctly smaller than in 
the United States. The country which most resembles 
America in this respect is Scotland, where the mass of the 
people enjoy large rights in the management of their church 
affairs, and where the interest of all classes has, ever since 
the Reformation, tended to run in ecclesiastical channels. 
So far from suffering from the want of state support, religion 
seems in the United States to stand all the firmer, because, 
standing alone, she is seen to stand by her own strength. 
No political party, no class in the community, has any hos- 
tility either to Christianity or to any particular Christian 
body. The churches are as thoroughly popular, in the best 
sense of the word, as any of the other institutions of the 
country. 

2. The social and economic position of the clergy in the 
United States is above that of the priesthood, taken as a 
whole, in Roman Catholic countries, and of all denomina- 
tions, Anglican and Nonconformist, in England. No Ameri- 
can pastors enjoy such revenues as the prelates of England 
and Hungary ; but the average income attached to the pas- 
toral office is in America larger. The peculiar conditions of 
England, where one church looks down socially on the others, 
make a comparison in other respects difficult. The education 
of the American ministers, their manners, their capacity for 
spreading light among the people, seem superior to those of 
the seminarist priesthood of France and Italy (who are of 
course far more of a distinct caste), and equal to those of the 
Protestant pastors of Germany and Scotland. 

3. Social jealousies connected with religion scarcely 
exist in America, and one notes a kindlier feeling between 
all denominations, Roman Catholics included, a greater 
readiness to work together for common charitable aims, than 
between Catholics and Protestants in France or Germany, or 
between Anglicans and Nonconformists in England. There 
is a rivalry between the leading denominations to extend 
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their bounds, to erect aud fill new churches, to raise great 
Bums for church purposes. But it is a friendly rivalry, which 
does not provoke bad blood, because the stnte stands neutral. 
and all churches have a free field. There is much lees mutual 
exclusiveness than in any other country, except perhaps 
Sfottand. An instance may be found in the habit of ex- 
changing pulpits, auothei' in the comparative frequency witb 
which jiersons pass from one denomination to another, it< 
a particular clergyman attracts thera, or if they settle in'i 
a place distant from a church of their own Iwdy. One oftea^ 
finds members of the same family belonging to different 
denominations. Some of the leading bodies, and especially- 
the Presbyterians and Congregation alists, between whose 
doctrines there exists practically no difference, have beeO' 
wont, especially in the West, to co-operate for the sake of i 
efficiency and economy in s^eeing not to |»lant two rivrf^ 
churches in a place where one will suffice, but to arrange that' 
one denomination shall set up its church, and the other. 
advise its adherents to join and support that church, 

4. To give an opinion on the three foregoing questions^ 
is incomparably easier than to say whether and how inuctkj 
Christianity has gained in spiritual purity and dignity by hi 
severance from the secular power. 

There is a spiritual gain in tliat diminution of envy, malice, 
aud uncharitableness between the clergy of various secte 
which has resulted from their being all on the same legal 
level ; and the absence both of these faults and of the habit 
of bringing ecclesiastical questions into secular politics, gives 
the enemy less occasion to blaspheme than he is apt to have* 
in Europe. Church assemblies — synods, conferences, and 
conventions — seem on the whole to be conducted with better 
temper and more good sense than these Irodies have shown 
in the Old World, from the Council of Ephesus down to and 
in our own day. But in America as elsewhere, some young 
men enter the clerical profession from temporal motives 
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some laymen join a church to improve their social or even 
their business position ; some country pastors look out for 
city cures, and justify their leaving a poorer flock for a richer 
by talking of a wider sphere of usefulness. The desire to 
push the progress of the particular church or of the denomi- 
nation often mingles with the desire to preach the gospel 
more widely ; and the gospel is sometimes preached, if- not 
with "respect of persons," yet with less faithful insistence 
on unpalatable truths than the moral health of the community 
requires. 

So far as I could ascertain, the dependence of the minister 
for his support on his congregation does not lower him in 
their eyes, nor make him more apt to flatter the leading 
members than he is in established churches. If he is person- 
ally dignified and unselfish, his independence will be in no 
danger. But whether the voluntary system, which no doubt 
makes men more liberal in giving for the support of religious 
ordinances among themselves and of missions elsewhere, 
tends to quicken spiritual life, and to keep the church pure 
and undefiled, free from the corrupting influences of the 
world, is another matter, on which a stranger may well 
hesitate to speak. All the Americans whose opinion I have 
inquired hold that in this respect also the fruits of freedom 
have been good ; and I am inclined to believe that they are 
right. 
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7HE INrLnillNCB OF SEI.IOION. 

To convey some impressiou of the character und type which 
rehgioQ has taken in America, and to estimate ita influence as , 
a moral and spiritual force, ia an infinitely liarder task than , 
to sketch the salient ecclesiastical phenomena of the country. 
I approach it with the greatest ttifUdence, and do not profess 
to give anything more than the sifted result of answers to 
questions addressed to many competent obsei'vers belonging 
to various churches or to none. 

An obviously important point to deterraine ia the extent I 
to which the external ministrations of religion are supplied ] 
to the people and used by them. This is a matter on which 
no trustworthy statistics seem attainable, but on which the 
visitor's own eyes leave him in little doubt. There are 
churches everywhei'e, and everywhere equally, — in the cities ' 
and in the country, in the Nortii and in the South, in the 
quiet nooks of New England, in the settlements which have 
sprung up along railroads in the West. It is only in the very ■ 
roughest pails of the West, and especially in the region of 
mining camps, that they are wanting ; and the want is but 
temporary, for " home missionary" societies are quickly in 
the field, and provide the ministrations of religion even to 
this migratory population. In many a town of moderate s 
one finds a church for every thousand inhabitants, as was the 
case with Dayton, in Ohio, which when it had 40,000 people 
had just forty churches. I remember to have seen, in Dakota, 
a young city which had thi-ee churches to its thirty houses. 
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Denominational rivalry has counted for something in the 
rapid creation of churches in the newly settled West and their 
multiplication everywhere else. Small churches are some- 
times maintained out of pride when it would be better to let 
them be united with other congregations of the same body. 
But the attendance is generally good. In cities of moderate 
size, as well as in small towns and country places, a stranger 
is told that the bulk of the native American population go to 
church at least once every Sunday. In the great cities the 
proportion of those who attend is far smaller ; but whether or 
no as small as in English cities, no one could tell me. One is 
much struck by the habit of church-going in the more settled 
parts of the Far West, where the people, being new-comers, 
might be supposed to be less under the sway of habit and 
convention. California is an exception, and is the State sup- 
posed to be least affected by religious influences. But in the 
chief city of Oregon I found that a person, and especially a 
lady, who did not belong to some church and attend it pretty 
regularly, would be looked askance on. She need not actu- 
ally lose caste, but the fact would excite surprise and regret ; 
and her disquieted friends would put some pressure upon her 
to enrol herself as a church-member. 

The observance of the Sabbath, as it was, or the Sunday, as 
it is now more usually called, furnishes another test. Al- 
though the strictness of Puritan practice has disappeared, 
even in New -England, the American part of the rural popu- 
lation, especially in the South, refrains from amusement as 
well as from work.* It is otherwise with the Germans ; and 

* An interesting summary of the laws for the observance of Sunday 
may be found in a paper read by Mr. Henry E. Young at the Third An- 
nual meeting of the American Bar Association (1880). These laws, which 
seem to exist in every State, are in many cases very strict, forbidding all 
labor, except works of necessity and mercy, and in many cases forbid- 
ding also travelling, and nearly every kind of amusement. Vermont 
and South Carolina seem to go fartliest in this direction. The former 
prescribes, under a fine of $2, that no one shall " visit from house to house, 
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JD some parts of the countr; theii* ex&mple has brought In 
laxity as regards amusement. Such cities as Chicago, Cincin- 
oati, New Orleans, and Saa Francisco hare a Sunday quite 
unlike that of New England, aud more resembling what one 
finds in Germany or France, although, in Chicago, the native 
Americans assure the stranger that their owu more rigid 
practice continues unaffected by tlie habits of the Germans. 
Nowhere, however, does one see the shops open or ordinary 
work done. On many railroads there are few Sunday trains, 
aud museums are in many cities closed. But in two respects 
the practice is more lax than in Great Britain. Most of the 
leading newspapers publish Sunday editions, wiiich contain a 
great deal of general readable matter, stories, gossip, and so 
forth, over and aliove the news of the day ; and Id the great. 
cities theatres are now open on Sunday evenings." 

The interest in theological questions is less keen tlian it 
was in New England a century ago, but keener than it has' 
generally been in England since the days of the Common- 
wealth. A great deal of the ordinary reading of the average 
family has a religious tinge, being supplied in religi( 
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Inlndiiinn, where all labor and ''engaging in one's usual avocation" 
are prohibited, it hat been held by tlie courls thai " selling a cigar U 
who has contracted the habit of smoking is a work of nct-eaaiiy." 

South Carolina winds up a minute series of prohibitions by ordering all | 
persons to apply themselves to tlie observanee of the day by exercising 
themselves thereon in the duties of piety and true religion. It need hardlj 
be laid that these laws are practically obsolete, except so far as tliey forbid 
ordinary and iinne(«ssary traffic and labor. To that extent iliey are sup- 
ported by public sentiment, and are juatiBed, as being in the nature n( 
much of religious as of socially and economically useful regulations. 

• One hears that it is now becoming the custom to make a week's en- 
gagement of an operatic or theatrical company — there are many IraverainK 
the country — begin on Sunday instead of, ns forinerly, on Monday n 
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semi-religious weekly and monthly magazines. In many 
parts of the West the old problems of predestination, repro- 
bation, and election continue to be discussed by farmers and 
shopkeepers in their leisure moments with the old eagerness, 
and give a sombre tinge to their views of religion. The ordi- 
nary man knows the Bible better, and takes up an allusion to 
it more quickly, than the ordinary Englishman, though per- 
haps not better than the ordinary Scotchman. Indeed, I may 
say once for all that the native American in everything con- 
cerning theology reminds one much more of Scotland than of 
England, although in the general cast and turn of his mind 
he is far more English than Scotch. It is hard to state any 
general view as to the substance of pulpit teaching, because 
the differences between different denominations are marked ; 
but on the whole the tendency has been, alike among Con- 
gregationalists. Baptists, Northern Presbyterians, and Epis- 
copalians, for sermons to be less metaphysical and less 
markedly doctrinal than formerly, and to become either ex- 
pository, or else of a practical and hortatory character. This 
is less the case among the Presbyterians of the South, who 
are more stringently orthodox, and in all respects more con- 
servative, than their brethren of the North. The discussion 
of the leading theological questions of the day, such as those 
of the authority of Scripture, the relation of natural science 
to the teachings of the Bible, the existence of rewards and 
punishments in a future state, goes on much as in England. 
Some of the leading reviews and magazines publish articles 
on these subjects, which are te&d more widely than corres- 
ponding articles in England, but do not, I think, absorb any 
more of the thought and attention of the average educated 
man and woman. 

Whether scepticism makes any sensible advance either in 
affecting a larger number of minds, or in cutting more deeply 
at the roots of their belief in God and immortality, is a ques- 
tion which it is to-day extremely difficult for any one to 
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answer even as regards hie own country. There are maoy ' 
phenomena in every part of Europe which appear to indicate 
that it does advance ; there are otiiers which point in the 
opposite direction. Much more ditflcult, then, must it be for 
a stranger to express a positive opinion as regai'ds America 
on this gravest of all subjeets of inquiry. The conditions of 
England and America appeal' to me very similar, and what- 
ever tendency prevails in either country is likely to prevail in 
the other. The mental habits of the peojile are the same ; 
their fundamental religious conceptions are the same, except 
that those who prize a visible church and bow to her author- 
ity are relatively fewer among American Protestants ; their 
theological literature is the same. In discussing a theological 
question with an American one never feels that slight differ- 
ence of point of view, or, so to speali, of mental atmosphere, J 
which is sure to crop up in talking to a Frenchman or att^ 
Italian, or even to a German. Considerations of speculative 
argument, considerations of religious feeling, affect tlie two 
nations in the same way ; the course of their religious history 
is not likely to diverge. If there be a difference at all in 
their present attitude, it is perhaps to be found in this, that 
whereas Americans are more fi'eqiiently disposed to treat 
minor issues in a bold and free spirit, they are more apt to 
recoil from blank negation. As an American once said to 
me, — they are apt to put serious views into familiar woi-ds, 
— " We don't mind going a good way along the plank, but 
we like to stop short of the jump-off." ■ 

Whether pronounced tlieologieal unbelief, which has lat-l 
terly been preached by lectures and pamphlets with a free- 
dom unknown even thirty years ago, has made substantial 
progress among the thinking part of the working-class, is a 
question on which one hears the most opposite statements. I 
have seen statistics which purport to show that the proportion 
of membere of Christian churches to the total popnlatiou has 
risen in the Protestant churches from 1 in 14+ in a. d. 1800 
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I to 1 in 5 in A. D. 1880 ; and which estimate the number of ' 

I communicants in 1880 at 12,000,000, the total adult popiila- 

■ tion in that year being taken at 25,000,000. But one also 

I hears many Lamentations over the diminished attendance at 

f city churches ; and in ecclesiastical circles people say, just as 

I they say in England, that the great problem is how to reach 

' the masses. The most probable conclusion seems to be that 

while in cities like New York and Chicago the bulk of the 

humbler classes (except the Roman Catholics) are practically 

heathen to the same extent as iu London or Liverpool or 

Berlin, the proportion of working-men who belong to some, 

religious body is rather larger in towns under 30,000 than it ' 

is in the similar towns of Great Britain or Germany. 

In the cultivated circles of the great cities one finds a good 
I many people, as one does iu England, who have virtually 
I abandoned Christianity ; and in most of the smaUer cities 
r there is said to be a knot of men who profess agnosticism, 
\ and sometimes have a meeting-place where secularist lectures 
I are deUvered. Fifty years ago the former class would have 
I been fewer and more reserved ; the latter would scai'cely have 
[ existed. But the relaxation of the old strictness of ortho- 
! doxy has not diminished the zeal of the various churches, nor 
their hold upon their adherents, nor their attachment to the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

This zeal and attachment happily no longer show them- 
selves in intolerance. Except in small places in the West or 
I South, where aggressive scepticism would rouse displeasure 
I and might affect a man's position in society, everybody is as 
I free in America as in London to hold and express any views 
I he pleases. Within the churches themselves there is an 
, unmistakable tendency to loosen the bonds of subscription 
required from clergymen. Prosecutions for heresy of course 
come before church courts, since no civil court would take 
cognizance of such matters unless when invoked by some one 
alleging that a church court had given a decision, or a church 
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aatfaority bad taken an executive step, which prejudiced him 
in Bome civil right, and was unjust because vjolating aa obli- 
gation contracted with him.* Such proeecutious are not un- 
common ; but the sympathy of the public is usually with the 
occuBed minister, and the latitude allowed to divergence from 
the old standards becomes constantly greater. At present it 
is in the Coogregatiooalist Church pretty much the same as 
in that church in England ; in the Presbyterian Church of the 
North, and among Baptists and Methodists, about the same 
as in tlie unestalilished Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
Speaking generally, no church allows quite so much latitude 
either in doctrine or in ritual as recent decisions of the courts 
of law, beginning from the " Essays and Keviews " ease, have 
allowed to the clergy of the Anglican Establishment in Eng- 
land ; but J could not gather that the clergy of the various 
Protestant bodies feel themselves fettered, or that the free 
development of religious thought ia seriously checked, except 
in the South, where orthodoxy is rigid, and forbids a clergy- 
man to hold Mr. Darwin's views regarding the descent of 
man. A pastor who begins to chafe under the formularies or, 
liturgy of bis denomioatiou would be expected to leave tli< 
deuominatioQ and join some other in which he could fee 
more at home. He would not suffer socially by doing so, 
an Anglican clergyman possibly might in the like case 
England. 

In what may be called the every-day religious life and 
usages of the United States there are differences from those 
of England or Scotland which it is easy to feel but hard to 
define or describe. There is rather less conventionalism or 
constraint in speaking of religious experiences, less of a for- 
mal separation between the church and the world, less disposi- 
tion to treat the clergy as a caste and expect them to conform 

* Including the caae in nliich s church court had disregarded iti own 
regulations, or acted in vioUtion of the plain principlee of judicid 
procedure. 
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to a standard not prescribed for the layman,* less reticence 
about sacred things, perhaps less sense of the refinement with 
which sacred things ought to be surrounded. The letting by 
auction of sittings in a popular church, though I think very 
rare, excites less disapproval than it would in Europe. Some 
fashionable churches are supplied with sofas, carpets, and the 
other comforts of a drawing-room; a well-trained choir is 
provided, and the congregation would not think of spoiling 
the performance by joining in the singing. The social side 
of church life is more fully developed than in Protestant 
Europe. A congregation, particularly among the Methodists, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists, is the centre of a group of 
societies, literary and recreative as well as religious and phi- 
lanthropic, which not only stimulate charitable work, but 
bring the poorer and richer members into friendly relations, 
and form a large part of the social enjoyments of the young 
people, keeping them out of harm's way, and giving them 
a means of forming acquaintances. Often a sort of informal 
evening party, called a " sociable," is given once a month, 
at which all ages and classes meet on an easy footing. f 
Religion seems to associate itself better with the interests of 
the young in America, and to have come within the last forty 
years to wear a less forbidding countenance than it has gener- 
ally done in Britain, or at least among English Nonconformists 
and in the churches of Scotland. 

* Although total abstinence is much more generally expected from a 
clergyman than it would be in Great Britain. In most denominations, in- 
cluding Baptists and Methodists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians, it 
is practically universal among the clergy. 

t Even dances may be given, but not by all denominations. When 
some years ago a Presbyterian congregation in a great Western city was 
giving a ", reception " in honor of the opening of its new church building, 
— prosperous churches always have a building with a set of rooms for 
meetings, — the sexton (as he is called in America), who had come from a 
Protestant Episcopal church in the East, observed, as he surveyed the 
spacious hall, " What a pity you are not Episcopalians ; you might have 
given a ball in this room ! " 
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A still more peculiar feature of the American chiirclies 
the propeusity to what may he called "revivaliem" which 
some of them show. That exciting preaching and those 
external demonstrations of feeling which have occasionally 
appeared in Britain, have long been chi-onic there, appearing 
chiefly in the form of the camp-meeting, — a gathering ol 
people, osiifllly in the woods or on the sea-shore, where open- 
air preaching goes on perhaps for days together. One heai-a 
many stories about these camp-meetings, not always to their 
credit, which agree at least in this, that they exercise a 
powerful even tf transient influence upon the classes who 
flock to them. In the West they have been ser\-iceable in 
evangelizing districts where few regular churches had yet 
been established. In the East and South it is now chiefly 
among the humbler classes, and of course still more among 
the negroes, that they flouvisii. All denominations are 
more prone to emotionalism in religion, and have less 
reserve in displaying it, than in England or Scotland. I 
remember in 1870 to have heen a passenger by one of the 
splendid steamers which ply along the Sound between New 
York and Fall River. A Unitarian congress was being held 
in New York, and a company of New England Unitarians 
were going to attend it. Now New England Unitarians are 
of all Americans perhaps the most staid and sober in their 
thoughts and habits, the least inclined to a demonstrative ex-* 
presslon of their faith. Tliis company, however, installed 
itself round the piano in the great saloon of the vessel and sang 
hymns, hymns full of effusion, for nearly two hours, many of 
the other passengci'S joining, and all looking on with sym- 
pathy. Our English party assumed at first that the singers 
belonged to some Methodist body, in which case there would 
have been nothing to remark except the attitude of the by- 
standers ; but they were Unitarians. 

European travellers have in one point greatly exaggerated 
the differences between their own continent and the United 
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States. They have represented the latter as pre-eminently a 
land of strange sects and abnormal religious developments. 
Such sects and developments there certainly are, but they 
play no greater part in the whole life of the nation than simi- 
lar sects do in Germany and England, — far less than the vari- 
ous dissenting communities do in Russia. The Mormons have 
drawn the eyes of the world because they have attempted to 
form a sort of religious commonwealth, and have revived one 
ancient practice which modern ethics condemn. But the Mor- 
mon Church is chiefly recruited from Europe ; one finds few 
native Americans in Salt Lake City, and those few from 
among the poor whites of the South.* The Shakers are an 
interesting and well-conducted folk, but there are very few of 
them ; and of the other communistic religious bodies one hears 
more in Europe than in America. Here and there some 
strange little sect emerges and lives for a few years ; f but in 
a country seething with religious emotion, and whose condi- 
tions seem to tempt to new departures and experiments of jU 
kinds, the philosophic traveller may rather wonder that men 
have stood so generally upon the old path. 

We have already seen that Christianity has in the United 
States maintained, so far as externals go, its authority and 
dignity, planting its houses of worship all over the country, 
and raising enormous revenues from its adherents. Such a 
position of apparent influence might, however, rest upon 

* Some Southern States punish the preaching of Mormonism. 

t Near Walla Walla in Washington Territory I came across a curidus , 
little sect formed by a Welshman who fell into trances and delivered 
revelations. He had two sons, and asserted one of them to be an incar- 
nation of Christ, and the other of St. John Baptist, and gathered about 
fifty disciples, whom he endeavored to form into a society having all 
things in common. However, both the children died, and in 1881 most 
of his disciples had deserted him. Probably such phenomena are not un- 
common ; there is a good deal of proneness to superstition among the less- 
educated Westerns, especially the immigrants from Europe. They lead 
a solitary life in the midst of a vast nature. 



lient habit and coQventioQ, and imply no dominioa over 

souls of raeu. The Roman Empire in the days of Aug 

was covered from end to end witli superb temples to 

maoy gods ; the priests were numerous and wealthy, and 

enjoyed tUe protection of the state ; processions retained 

their pomp, and sacrifices drew crowds of admiring worship- , 

pers. But the old religions bad lost their hold on the belief J 

of the educated and on the conscience of all classes. If there- 

I foi'e we desire to know what place Christianity really fills 

in America, arid how far it gives stability to the commoo- 

I wealth, we must inquire how far it governs the life and 

I moulds the mind of the people. 

Such an inquiry may address itself to two points. It may I 
ixaminc into the influence which religion has on the conduct 1 
of the citizens, on their moral standard and the way they con- 
foi-m themselves thereto. And it may ask how far religion 1 
touches and gilds the imagination of the people, redeeming 
tlieii- lives from commonness, and bathing their soula in " the 
light that never was on sea or land." 

n works of active beneficence no country has surpassed, 
perliaps none has equalled, the United States. Not only are | 

sums collected for all sorts of philanthropic purposes 
larger relatively to the wealth of America than in any j 
European country, but the amount of personal interest shown 
in good works and personal effoi-t devoteil to them seems to j 
A European visitor to exceed what he knows at home. How J 
much of this interest and etTort would be given were 
religious motive present, it is impossible to say. Kot quite J 
all, hut 1 think nearly all of it, is in fact given by religi 
people, and, as they themselves conceive, under a religious I 
impulse. This religious impulse is leas frequently than in , 
England a sectarian impulse, for all Protestants, and to some ] 
extent Roman Catliolics also, are wont to join hands for most j 
works of benevolence. 
The ethical standard of the average man is of course the J 
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Christian standard, modified to some slight extent by the 
ch'cumstances of American life,' which have been different 
from those of Protestant Europe. The average man has 
not thought of any other standard, and religious teaching, 
though it has become less definite and less dogmatic, is still 
to him the source whence he believes himself to have drawn 
his ideas of duty and conduct. In Puritan days there must 
have been some little conscious and much more unconscious 
hypocrisy, the profession of religion being universal, and the 
exactitude of practice required by opinion, and even by law, 
being above what ordinary human nature seems capable of 
attaining. The fault of antinomianism, which used to be 
charged on High-Calvinists, is now sometimes charged on 
those who become, under the influence of revivals, extreme 
emotionalists in religion. But taking the native Americans 
as a whole, no people seems to-day less open to the charge 
of Pharisaism or hypocrisy. They are perhaps more prone 
to the opposite error of good-natured indulgence to offences 
of which they are not themselves guilty. 

That there is less crime among native Americans than 
among the foreign born is a point not to be greatly pressed, 
for it may be partly due to the fact that the latter are the 
poorer and more ignorant part of the population. If, however, 
we take matters which do not fall within the scope of penal 
law, the general impression of those who have lived long 
both in Protestant Europe and in America seems to be that 
as respects veracity, temperance, the purity of domestic 
life,* tenderness to children and the weak, and general kind- 

* The alarming frequency of divorce in some States — there are spots 
where the proportion of divorces to marriages is 1 to 7 — does not appear 
to betoken immorality, but to be due to the extreme facility with which 
the law allows one or both of a married pair to indulge their caprice. 
Divorce prevails chiefly in the migratory and unsettled section of what 
would in Europe be called the lower middle class, and is rare both in the 
better part of the artisan and farming class and (except in one or two 
great cities) in the more cultivated class. 
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liiiess of behavior, the native American Jitands rather highet 
than either the English or the Germans.* And those whose " 
* opinion I am quoting seem generally, though not universally, 
disposed to think that the influence of religious belief, which 
may survive in its effect upoo the character when a man has 
dropped his t/onuection with any religious Iwdy, counts for a 
good deal in this, and is a more consciously present and 
active force than in the two countries I have referred to. 

If we ask how far religion exerts a stimulating influence^ 
on the thought and imagination of a nation, we are met I 
the difficulty of determining what is the condition of maa-J 
kind where no such influence is present. There has i 
been a civilized nation without a religion ; and though manyl 
highly civilized individiial men live without it, they are i 
obviously the children of a state of sentiment and thought in 
which religion has been a powerful factor that no one can 
conjecture what a race of men would be like who had during 
several generations believed themselves to be the highest J 
beings in the universe, or at least entirely out of relation tol 
any other higher beings, and to be therewithal destined to no 1 
kind of existence after death. Some may hold that respect 
for public opinion, sympathy, an interest in the future of 
mankind, would do for such a people what religion has done 
in the past; or that they might even be, as Lucretius ex- J 
pected, the happier for the extinction of possible supernatural. J 
terrors. Others may hold that life would seem narrow and | 
insignificant, and that the wings of imagination would droop 
in a universe felt to be void. All that need be here said is 
that a people with comparatively little around it in the way 
of historic memories and associations to touch its emotion, 
a people whose energy is chiefly absorbed in commerce and 
the development of the material ri 

■ T)iia woulii not be said as regards commercml uprightaess, 
respect Clie United Stales stand on na higher level tlian England 
Germany, and pogaibl; below franco and Scandi 
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a people consumed by a. feverish activity that leaves few op- 
portunitiea for reflectioD or for the contemplation of Nature, 
seems moat of all to need to have its horizon widened, ito 
sense of awe and mystery touched, by whatever calls it away 
from the busy world of sight and sound into the stillness of 
faith and meditation. A pemsal of the literature which the 
ordinary American of the educated farming and artisan class 
reads, and a study of the kind of literature which those 
Americans who are least colored by European influences pro- 
duce, lead me to think that the Bible and Christian theology 
altogether do more in the way of forming the imaginative 
background to an average American view of the world of 
man and Nature than they do in modern Protestant Europe. 

No one is so thoughtless aa not to sometimes ask liimself 
what would befall mankind if the solid fabric of belief on 
which their raorality has hithei-to rested, or at least been 
deemed by them to rest, were suddenly to break up and 
vanish under the influence of new views of Nature, as the ice- 
fields split and melt when they have floated down into a 
warmer sea. Morality with religion for its sanction has 
hitherto been the basis of social polity, except under military 
despotisms : would morality be so far weakened as to make 
social polity unstable? and if so, would a reign of violence 
return? In Europe this question does not seem urgent, be- 
cause in Europe the physical force of armed men which main- 
tains order is usually conspicuous, and because obedience to 
authority is everywhere in Europe matter of ancient habit, 
having come down little impaired from ages when men obeyed 
without asking for a reason. But in America the whole 
system of government seems to rest, not on armed force, but 
on the will of the numerical majority, — - a majority most of 
whom might well think that its overthrow would be for them 
a gain. So sometimes, standing in the midst of a gi-eat 
American city, and watching the throngs of eager figures 
streaming hither and thither, marking the sharp contrasts of 
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povei'ty and wealth, an increasing mass of Trretchedness 
an increasing display of In^cury, knowing tliat before 
a handred millions of men will be living between ocean and 
ocean under thia one government, — a government which theii' 
own hands have made, and which they feel to be the work of 
their own hands, — one is etartled by the thought of what 
might befall this huge yet delicate fabric of laws and com- 
merce and Eocial institutions, were the foundations it has 
rested on to crumble away. Suppose that all these men 
ceased to believe that there was any power above thera, any 
future before them, anything in heaven or earth but what 
their senses told them of ; suppose that their consciousness 
of individual force and responsibility, already dwarfed by 
the overwhelming power of the multitude, and the fatatistio 
Bubraifision it engenders, were further weakened by the feel- 



ing that thei 
sleep — 



viftly fleeting life was rounded by a perpetual 

" Soles occidere et redire poasunt ; 
Nabis, quum seffiel oi:ddit brevis luz 
Nox est porpelua una dormipnila," — 

would the moral code stand unshaken, and with it the 
reverence for law, the sense of duty towards tlie community, 
and even towards the generations yet to come? Would 
Bay, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die"? Or 
would custom and sympathy and a perception of the advan- 
tages which stable government offers to the citizens as a 
■whole, and which orderly self-restraint oEEers to each one, 
replace supernatural sanctions, and hold in check the violence 
of masses and the self-indulgent impulses of the individual? 
History, if she cannot give a complete answer to this ques- 
tion, tells us that hitherto civilized society has rested on re- 
ligion, and that free government has prospered best among 
religious peoples. 

America is no doubt the country in which intellectual 
ments work most swiftly upon the masses, and the conntry is 
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which the loss of faith in the invisible might produce the com- 
pletest revolution, because it is the country where men have 
been least wont to revere anything in tjie visible world. Yet 
America seems as unlikely to drift from her ancient moorings 
as any country of the Old World. It was religious zeal and 
the religious conscience which led to the founding of the New 
England colonies two centuries and a half ago, — those colonies 
whose spirit has in such a large measure passed into the whole 
nation. Religion and conscience have been . a constantly 
active force in the American commonwealth ever since, not 
indeed strong enough to avert many moral and political evils, 
yet at the worst times inspiring a minority with a courage and 
ardor by which moral and political evils have been held at 
bay, and in the long run generally overcome. 

It is an old saying that monarchies live by honor, and re- 
publics by virtue. The more democratic republics become, 
the more the masses grow conscious of their own power, the 
more do they need to live, not only by patriotism, but by 
reverence and self-control, and the more essential to their 
well-being are those sources whence reverence and self- 
control Jow. 
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ItIiiu) been well siaicl ttiat the positioa which womea bold in 
a country is, if not a complete test, jet one of the beat teats 
of the pi'ogresii it bus mude in civilizatiou. Wheu one com- 
pares uouiad maa with settled man, heathen man with Chris- 
tian man, the ancient woild with the modern, the Eastern 
world with the Western, it is plain that in every case the ad- 
vance in public order, iu material comfort, in wealth, in 
decency and refinement of manners, among the whole popula- 
tion of a eonntry, — for iu these matters one must not look 
merely at the upiier class, — has been accompanied by a 
greater respect for women, by a greater freedom accorded to 
them, by a fuller participation on their part in the beat work 
of the world. Americans are fond of pointing, and can with 
perfect justice point, to the position their women hold as an 
evidence of the high level their civilization has reached. Cer- 
tainly nothing in the country is more characteristic of the 
peculiar type their civilization has taken. 

The subject may be regarded in so many aspects that it is 
convenient to take up each separately. 

As respects the legal rights of women, these of course de- 
pend on the legislative enactments of each State of the I'u 
for in no case has the matter been left under the rigor of the 
common law. With much diversity in minor details, the general 
principles of the law are in all or nearly all the Stales similar. 
Women have been placed in an equality with men as respects 
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all private rights. Married as well as unmarried 
long aince obtained full control of their property, wliytber 
tained by gift or deaeent, or by tbeir own labor. This has 
been deemed so important a poiul that, instead of being left 
to ordinary legislation, it has in' several States been directly 
enacted by the people in the constitution. Women have in 
most, though perhaps not in all. States rights of guardianship 
over their children which the law of England denied to them 
till the Actof 1886. The law of divorce ie in some States far 
from satisfactory, but it always aims at doing equal justice as 
between husbands and wives. Special protection as respects 
hours of labor is given to women by the laws of many States, 
and a good deal of recent legislation has been passed with 
intent to benefit them, though not always by well-chosen 
means. 

Women have made their way into most of the professions 
more largely than in Europe. In many of the Northern cities 
they practise as physicians, and seem to have found little or 
no prejudice to overcome. Medical schools have been pro- 
vided for them in some univeraities. It was lees easy to ob- 
tain admission to the Bar, yet several have secured this, and 
the number seems to increase. They mostly devote them- 
selves to the attorney's part of the work, rather than to court 
practice. One etlita, or lately edited, the " Illinois Law Jour- 
nal " with great acceptance. Several havu entered the Christian 
ministry, though, I think, only in what may be called the mi- 
nor sects — not m an^ of the five or six great denominations, 
who've spirit is more con&erv ative. Several have obtained 
sucuess IS profes&ionil Jett irers. Less is heard of them in 
engiueeiing and in journalism They are seldom to be seen 
m the offices of hoteli but many, more than in England, are 
employed as clerks or secretaries, both in some of the Govern- 
ment departments, and by telegraphic and other companies, 
as well as in publishing houses and other kinds of business 
where physical strength is not needed. They form an over- 
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I wbelmiDg majoj'itj' of the teacbera in public schools for boya 
OB well as for girls, and are thougbt to be betiei' teacbeiB, at 
least for tbe younger §ort, than men are.* No ulass preju- 
dice forbids tbe daughters of clergymen or lawyers of the 
best standing to teach in elementoi'y schools. Taking one ■ 
thing with another, it is easier for women to Hod a career, to ] 
obtain remunerative work of an intellectual as of a c 
cial or meehanical kind, thau in any part of Europe, Popu- 
lar sentiment is entirely iu fai'or of giving them every chance, J 
as witness the new constitutious of several Western States, I 
which expressly provide that they shall be equally admissible I 
to all professions or employments. In no other country have | 
women borne so conspicuous a part in the promotion of moral I 
and philanthropic causes. Tliey were among the earhest, 
most zealous, and most effective apostles of the anti-slavery 
movement. They have taken an equally active share in tbe 
temperance agitation. Not only lias the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union with its numerous branches been the most ] 
powerful agency directed against the tnifflc in intoxicants, 
particularly in the Western States, but individual women have ] 
thrown themselves into the struggle with extraordinary zeal. 
Some years ago, during what was called the Women's Whiskey J 
War, they forced their way into the drinking-saloons, bearded ] 
the dealers, adjured the tipplers to come out. At elections j 
in which the Prohibitionist issue is prominent, ladies will i 
sometimes assemble outside the polls and sing hymns at the J 
TOters. Their services in dealing with pauperism, with chari- 
ties and reformatory institutions, have been inestimable. In 
New York some few years ago, when an Act was needed for ! 
improving the administration of the charities, it was a lady 1 
(belonging to one of the oldest and moat respected families j 

* The total number of teachers ia pven by llie Uniti'd States Burean' . 
of Education Report for tB8T nt 104,249 men and 11)1,139 nomen. As men 
n n majority in the Southern States and in Indiann. the preponderance 
omen in the Sorthem States generally is yery great. 
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in the country) who went to Albany, and by placing the case 
forcibly before the State legislature there, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the required measure. The Charity Organization societies 
of the great cities are very lai'gely managed by ladies ; and 
the freedom they enjoy, coupled with a knowledge of business 
less frequently found among European women, makes them 
invaluable agents in this work, which the growth of a pauper 
class renders daily more important. So too when it became 
necessary after the war to find teachers for the negroes in the 
institutions founded for their benefit in the South, it was 
chiefly Northern girls who volunteered for the duty, and dis- 
charged it with single-minded zeal. 

American women take less part in politics than their Eng- 
lish sisters do, although more than the women of Germany, 
France, or Italy. That they talk less about politics may be 
partly ascribed to the fact that politics come less into ordi- 
nary conversation in America (except during a presidential 
election) than in England. But the practice of canvassing at 
elections, recently developed by English ladies with eminent 
success, seems unknown. Ladies have never, I think, been 
chosen members of either Republican or Democratic con- 
ventions. However, at the two last National Conventions of 
the Prohibitionist party, in 1884 and 1888, a number of ladies 
presented credentials as delegates from local organizations, 
and were admitted to sit. One of the two secretaries of the 
Convention of 1884 was a woman. Several were placed on 
the Committee of Credentials. Here we are on the debatable 
ground betwean pure party politics and philanthropic agita- 
tion. Women have been so effective in the latter that they 
cannot easily be excluded when persuasion passes into con- 
stitutional action ; and one is not surprised to find the Prohibi- 
tion party declare in their platform of 1884 that " they alone 
recognize the influence of woman, and offer to her equal rights 
with man in the manasjement of national affairs." Presiden- 
tial. candidates have often " receptions " given in their honor 
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by Ititliea. aiid some of the letters whidi nppear i 
newspapei-s in iMh'ocacy of one or other piirty, bear female 
signaturee. "One hetira of attempts made to establiah po- 
litical "salons" at Washingtou ; but neither there nor 
elsewhere has the infltienee of social gatherings attained 
tlie iinportaiice it has often possessed in France, though 
occftsioually the wife of a politit-ian makes his fortune by 
her tact nnc) skill in winning support for him among pro- 
feasioual politicians or the meniliers of a .State legislature. I 
There is, however, another and less auspicious sphere of I 
political action into which women have found their way 1 
at the national capital. The solicitation of members of a j 
legislature with a view to the passing of bills, especially I 
jjrivate bills, and to the obtaining of places, bas become a j 
profession there, and the persuasive assiduity which bad long | 
been recognized by poets as characteristic of the female I 
sex, has made them widely employed and efficient in this J 
work. 

I have, in treating of the women's suffrage movement, Te-^ 
f erred to the various public offices which have been 
many Wtates thrown open to women. It is univeraally ad- 
mitted that the gift of the suffrage must carry with it the 
right of obtaiuiog any post in the service of the country f 
which votes are cast, up to and including the Presldeiicg 
itself. 

Tlie subject of women's education opens up a lai^e field^ 
Want of space obliges me to omit a description, for which 1 1 
have accumulated abundant materials, and to confine myself 1 
to a few concise remarks. 

The. public provision for the instruction of girls is quite a 
ample and adequate as that made for boys. Elementary j 
schools are of course provided alike for both sexes, grammar- j 
schools and high-schools are organized for the reception of i 
girls, sometimes under the same roof or even in the same | 
classes, sometimes in a distinct building, but always, I tbink^ ^ 
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with an equally complete staff of teachera aud equipment of 
educational appliances. Tte great majority of the daughters 
of mercantile and professional men, especially of courae in the 
West,* receive their education in these public secondary 
schools; and, what is more remarkable, the number of girls 
who continue their education in the higher branches, including 
the ancient classics and physical science, up to the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, ia as large, in many places lai'ger, than 
that of the boys, the latter being drafted off into practical life, j 
while the former Indulge their more lively interest in the ' 
tilings of the mind. One often hears it charged as a fault on 
the American system that its liberal provision of gratuitous 
instruction in the advanced subjects tends to raise girls of the 
humbler classes out of the sphere to which their pecuniary 
means would destine them, makes them discontented with 
their lot, implants tastes which fate will forever forbid them 
to gratify.! 

As stated iu a previous chapter (Chapter V.), university I 
education is provided for women in the Eastern States by I 
colleges expressly erected for their benefit, and in the Western 
States by state universities, whose regulations usually provide 
for the admission of female equally with male students to a 
gratuitous instruction in all subjects. There are also some 
colleges of private foundation which receive young men and 
maidens together, teaching them in the same classes, hut pro- 
viding separate buildings for their lodging. 

I must not attempt to set forth and discuss the evidence 
regarding the working of this system of co-education, interests 
ing as the facts are, but be content with stating the general 
result of the inquiries I made. 



* There are some private boarding-BClioola nnd many priv; 
acliQolB for girls in the Eastern States. ConiparHlivelj few children an I 
educnted nt home by governesses. 

t A striking pieture of such a cage ia given In a recent American tal^.l 
called "The Breadwinners." 
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Co-education answers perfectly in institutions like Antioch " 
and Oberlin in Otiio, where manners are plain and simple, 
wbere the students all come front a class in which the inter- 
course of youug men and young women is easy and natural, and 
where there is a strong religious iuflueace pervading the life J 
of the place. No moral difficulties are found to arise. Each \ 
sex is said to improve the other ; the men become t 
fined, the women more manly. Now and then students fall in 
love with one another, and marry when they have graduated. 
But why not? Such marriages ai'e based upon a better recip- 
rocal knowledge of character than is usually attainable in the 
great world, and are reported to be almost invariably happy. 
So also in the Western State universities co-education ii 
reported ofii in these establishmeuts the students mostly J 
loc^e where they will in the city, and are therefore broughkV 
into social relations only in the hours of public instruction} | 
but the tendency of late yeai's has been, while leaving men to4 
find their own quarters, to provide places of residence for the I 
women. The authorities have little to do in the way of dia-1 
eipline or supervision, and say they do not find it needed, audi 
that they ai-e not aware of any objections to the system, ifl 
did find, however, that the youths in some cases expressed^l 
aversion to it, saying they would rather be in classes by them- 
selves ; the reason apparently being that it was disagreeable 
to see a man whom men thought meanly of standing high in 
the favor of laily students. In these Western States there is , 
so much freedom allowed in the intercourse of youths and*! 
girls, and girls are so well able to take care of themselves, ' 
that the objections which occur to a European arouse no diB- i 
quietude. Wliether a system which has borne good fruits in n 
the primitive society of the West is fit to be adopted in the , 
Eastern States, where the conditions of life approach n 
to those of Europe, is a question warmly debated in America. 
The need for it is at any rate not urgent, because the liberality ' 
of founders and benefactors has provided in at least four J 
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i colleges places where an excellent education, sur- ' 
passing that of most of the Western univereitiea, stands open 
to women. These colleges are at present so efficient and 
popular, and the life of their students is in some respectfl so 
much freer than it could well be, considering the etiquette of 
Eastern society, in universities frequented by both sexes, that J 
they will probably continue to satisfy the practical needs of J 
the community and the wishes of all but the advocates of conw I 
plete theoretical equality. 

It will be seen from what has been aaid that the provision I 
for women's education iu the United States ia ampler and 1 
better tban that made in any European country, and that 1 
the making of it has been far more distinctly recognized a 
matter of public concern. To these advantages, and to the 
spirit they proceed from, much of the influence which y 
exert must be ascribed. They feel more independent, they 
have a fuller consciousness of their place in the world of 
thought as well as in the world of action. The practice of ■ 
educating the two sexes together in the same colleges J 
tends, in those sections of the country where it prevails, 
in the same direction, placing women and men on a level 
as regards attainments, and giving them a greater numljer 
of common intellectual interests. It does not, I think, 
operate to make women either pedantic or masculine, or to ^ 
diminish the differences between their mental and : 
habits and those of men. Nature is quite strong enough to j 
make the differences of temperament she creates persisteni^ , J 
even under influences which might seem likely to diminiah T 
them. 

Custom allows to women a greater measure of freedom in 
doing what they will and going where they please than they 
have in any European country, except, perhaps, in Russia. 
No one is surprised to see a lady travel alone from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, nor a girl of the richer class walking 
alone through the streets of a city. If a lady enters some 
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occupation heretofore usually reserved to men, she is eubjeotM 
to much less ceosorious remark than would follow her i3XJ% 
Europe, thougli in thia matter the society of EasterE cities i 
hardly so liberal as tiiat of the West. 

Social intercouree between youths and maidens is every- 
where loore easy and unrestrained thao in England or Ger- 
many, not to apeak of France, Yet there are considerable 
differences between the Eastern cities — whose usages have 
begun to approximate to those of Europe — and other parts 
of the country. In the rural districts, and generally all over 
the West, young men and girls are permitted to walk together, 
drive together, go out to parties, and even to public 'enter- 
tainments together, without the presence of any third person 
who can be supposed to be looking after or taking charge of 
the girl. So a girl may, if she pleases, keep np a corres- 
pondence with a young man, nor will her parents think of 
interfering. She will have her own friends, who when they 
call at her house ask for her, and are received by her, it may 
be alone ; because they are not deemed to be necessarily the 
friends of her parents also, nor even of her sisters. In the 
cities of the Atlantic States it is beginning to be thought 
scarcely correct for a young man to take a young lady out for 
a solitary drive, and in few sets would he be now permitted 
to escort her alone to the theatre. But in some " good sets " 
girls still go without chaperons to dances, the bostesa being" 
deemed to act as chaperon for all her guests ; and as regards] 
both correspondence and the right to have one's own circle oTM 
acquaintances, the usage even of New York or Boston allows] 
more libeity than does that of I^ndon or Edinburgh. It waul 
at one time, and it may possibly still be, not uncommon for a .f 
group of young people who know one another well to make up 
an autumn " party in the woods," They choose some moun- 
tain and foreat region, such as the Adirondack wilderness I 
west of Lake Champlain, engage three or four guides, embark I 
with guns and fishing-rods, tents, blankets, and a stock of 4 
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groceries, asd patss in boats up the rivers and across tlie lak^ J 
of this wild country ttroQgh sixty or aeveuty miles of track- 
less forest to their cliosen cauit>iiig ground at tiie foot of I 
some tail rock that rises from the still crystal of the lake, f 
Here they build their bark hut, and spread their beds of th& J 
elastic and fragrant hemlock- boughs ; the youths roam aiioot fl 
during the day, tracking the deer, the girls read and work! 
and bake the corn-cakes ; lit uight there is a merry gathering j 
round the fire, or a row in the soft moonlight. On these c 
peditions brothers will take tiieir sisters and cousins, who | 
bi'ing perhaps some lady friends with them ; the brothers' ' 
friends will come too ; and all will live together in a frater- 1 
nal way for weeks or months, though no elderly relative or 1 
married lady be of the party. 

There can be no doubt that the pleasure of life is sensibly 1 
increased by the greater freedom which transatlantic custom I 
permits; and as the Americans insist that no bad results 
have followed, one notes with regret that freedom declines in 
the places which deem themselves most eiviH^ed. American 
girls have been, so far as a stranger can ascertain, less dis- 
posed to what are called " fast ways " than girls of the cor- 
responding classes in England,* and exercise in this respect 
a pretty rigorous censorship over one another. But when 
two young people find pleasure in one another's company, 
they can see as ranch of each other as they please, can talk 
and walk together frequently, can show that they are mutually 
interested, and yet need have little fear of being misunder- 
stood either by one another or by the rest of the world. Ft 
is all a matter of custom. In the West custora sanctions this 
easy friendship ; in the Atlantic cities, so soon as people liave 

* Betwpen rastneBB and freedom there iB in American eyes nil the 
difference in tlie world; but newcomere from Earope are startled. I 
remember to Iihtp once hesril n German Isdy settled in a Western city 
characterize Americnn «omcn na •'fvnhlhar fi-ei tind /urrhthar /romm " 

, (frigiitftili^ free, and frightfnlly pious). 
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come to finri something exceptional in it, constraint is felt, , 
and a conveiitioiml etiquette like tliat of the Old World be- . 
gins to replace tbc innocent 6ini[»licity of the older time, the, I 
test of wliose merit may be gathered from the universal per- I 
suasion in America that happ^ marriages are in the middle I 
and upper ranks more common than in Europe, and that thi» I 
is due to the ampler opportunities which young men and | 
women have of leai'ning one another's characters and habita I 
before forming an engagement. Most girls have a larger J 
range of intimate acqnamtances than girls have in Europe, 
intercoui'se is franlier, there is less difference between the 1 
maimers of home and the maoners of general society. The J 
conclusions of a stranger are in such matters of no value, i 
1 can only repeat that I have never met any judicious Ameri- I 
can lady who, however well she knew the Old World, did not I 
think that the New World customs conduced more both to I 
the pleasantness of life before marriage, and to constancj I 
and concord after it. 

In no country are women, and especially young vomen, J 
so much made of. The world is at their feet. Society ee 
oi^anized for the purpose of providing enjoyment for them. 
Parents, uncles, aunts, elderly friends, even brothers, are 
ready to make their comfort and convenience bend to the 
girls' wishes. The wife has fewer opportunities for reigning 
over the world of amusements, because, except among the 
richest people, she has more to do in household management 
than in England, owing to the scarcity of servants. But she J 
holds in her own house a more prominent, if not a more s 
stantially powerful, position than in England or even ia | 
France. With the GeiToan Ilausfrau, who is too often con- 
tent to be a mere housewife, there is of course no compari- 
son. The best proof of the superior place American ladies i 
. occupy ia to be found in the notions they profess to entertain 1 
of the relations of an English married pair. They talk of 1 
the English wife as little better than a slave, declaring that.rl 
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when they stay with English friends, or receive an English 
couple in America, they see the wife always deferring to the 
husband, and the husband always assuming that his pleasure 
and convenience are to prevail. The European wife, they 
admit, often gets her own way, but she gets it by tactful arts, 
by flattery or wheedling or playing on the man's weaknesses ; 
whereas in America the husband's duty and desire is to 
gratify the wife and render to her those services which the 
English tyrant exacts from his consort.* One may often 
hear an American matron commiserate a friend who has 
married in Europe, while the daughters declare in chorus that 
they will never follow the example. Laughable as all this 
may seem to Englishwomen, it is perfectly true that the 
theory as well as the practice of conjugal life is not the same 
in America as in England. There are overbearing husbands 
in America, but they are more condemned by the opinion of 
the neighborhood than in England. There are exacting wives 
in England, but their husbands are more pitied than would 
be the case in America. In neither country can one say 
that the principle of perfect equality reigns, for in America 
the balance inclines nearly, though not quite, as much in favor 
of the wife as it does in England in favor of the husband. No 
one man can have a sufficiently large acquaintance in both 
countries to entitle his individual opinion on the results to 
much weight. So far as I have been able to collect views 
from those observers who have lived in both countries, they 
are in favor of the American practice, — perhaps because the 
theory it is based on departs less from pure equality than 
does that of England. These observers do not mean that 
the recognition of women as equals or superiors makes them 
any better or sweeter or wiser than Englishwomen, but rather 

* I have heard American ladies say, for instance, that they have ob- 
served that an Englishman who has forgotten his keys, sends his wife to 
the top of the house to fetch them ; whereas an American would do the 
like errand for his wife, and never suffer her to do it for him. 
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that the principle of equality, by correcting the characteristic 
faults of men, and especially their selfishness and vanity, la 
more conducive to the ceocord and happiness of a home. 
They conceive that to make the wife feel hec independence 
and responsibility more strongly than she does iu Europe, 
tends to brace and expand her character, while conjugal 
affection, usually stronger in her tban in the husband, inas- 
much as there are fewer competing interests, saves her from 
abusing the precedence yielded to her. This seems to be- 
trae ; but I have heard others maintain that the Americao' 
system, since it does not require the wife habitually to forego 
her own wishes, tends, if not to make her self-indulgent and 
capricious, yet slightly to impair the more delicate charms-i 
of character; as it is written, "It is more blessed to give; 
than to receive." 

A European cannot spend an evening in an Americi 
drawing-room without perceiving that the attitude of men 
women is not that with which he is familiar at home. ITie' 
average Eui-opeau man has usually a slight sense of con- 
descension when he talks to a woman on serious subjects. 
Even if she is his superior in intellect, in character, in social 
rank, he thinks that as a uian he is her superior, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously talks down to her. She is too much 
accustomed to this to resent it, unless it becomes tastelessly 
palpable. Such a notion does not cross an American's mind. 
He talks to a woman just as he would to a man, — of course 
with more deference of manner, and with a proper regard to 
the topics likely to interest her, but giving her his intellectual 
best, addressing her as a person whose opinion is understood 
by both to be worth as^much as his own. Similarly an Ameri- 
can lady does not expect to have conversation made to her. 
It is just as much her duty or pleasure to lead it as it is the 
man's, and more often than not she takes the burden frost' 
him, darting along with a gay vivacity which puts to si 
his slower wits. 
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It need hardly be said that in all cases where the twol 
seses come iuto eompetitiou lor comfort, iirovislon is made n 
first for women. Oa some railroads the end car of the j 
train, being that farthest removed from the smoke of the 
locomotive, ia reserved for them (though men accompany- 
ing a lady are allowed to enter it), and at hotels their 
sitting-rooiii ia the best, and perhaps the only available 
public room, ladjless guests being driven to the bar or the 
hall. In omnibusea and atreet-ears it was formerly the I 
custom for a gentleman to rise and offer his seat to a lady i 
if there were no vacant place. This is now lesa univeraally 
done. In several cities I have seen the men keep their 
seats when ladies entered ; and I recollect one occasion 
when the offer of a seat to a lady was declined by her, 
on the ground that as she had chosen to enter a full car 
she ooght to take the conseijuences. It was fl was told 
in Boston) a feeiing of this kind that had led to the 
continuance of the old courtesy. When ladiea constantly 
pressed into the already crowded vehicles, the men, who 
conld not secure the enforcement of the regulations against 
overcrowding, tried to protect themselves by refusing to 
rise. It ia aometimea aaid that the privileges yielded to 
American women have disposed them to claim as a right what 
was only a courtesy, and have told unfavorably upon their 
manners. I know of several inatancea, besides this one of 
the street-cars, which might seem to support the criticism, 
but cannot on the whole think it well founded. The better- 
bred women do not presume on their sex ; and the area of 
good breeding is always widening. It need hardly be said 
that the community at large gains by the softening and re- 
straining influence which the reverence for womanhood dif- 
fuses. Nothing ao quickly incenses the people as any insult 
offered to a woman. Wife-beating, and indeed any kind of 
rough violence offered to women, is far less common among 
the rudest class than it is in England. Field work or work 
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at the pit-mouth of mines is seldom or never done by women ■ 
in America ; and the American traveller who in some partsi 

■ of Europe tinds women performing severe manual labor ia-fl 
revolted by the sight in a way which Europeans find I 
surprising. 1 

In the farther West — tliat is to say, beyond the Missis- 1 
sippi, in the Roelfy Mountain and Pacific States — one is much I 
struck by what seems the absence of the humblest class of I 
women. The trains are full of poorly-dressed and sometimes I 
(though less frequently) rough-mannered men. One discoverB j 
no women whose dress or air marks them out as the wives, J 
daughters, or sisters of these men, and wonders whether thfrfl 
male population is celibate, and if so, why there are so many I 
women. Closer observation shows that the wives, daughters, M 
and sisters are there, only their attire and manner are thosa I 
of what Europeans would call middle-class and not working- J 
class people. This is partly due to the fact that Western J 
men affect a rough dress. Still, one may say that the remark m 

, BO often made that the masses of the American people corre- I 
spond to the middle class of Europe is more true of the women fl 
tlian of the men, and is more true of them in the rural di»--l 
tricts and in the West than it La of the inhabitants of Atlantio I 
cities. I remember to have been dawdling in a book-store in ■ 
a small town m Oregon when a lady entered to inquire if a I 
monthly magazine, wliose name wnfi unknown to me, had yet'l 
arrived. When sbe was gone I asked the salesman who sha ■ 
was, and what was the periodical she wanted. He answered m 
that sbe was the wife of a railway workman, that the maga- m 
zine was a journal of fashions, and that the demand for such ^ 
Journals was large and constant among women of the wage- 
earning class in the town. This set me to observing female 
dress more closely, and it turned out to be perfectly tnie that 
the women in these little towns were following the Pai-isian 
fashions very closely, and were, in fact, ahead of the majority 
of English ladies belonging to the professional and mercantile 
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classes,* Of course in such a town as I refer to there are uo J 
donieBtic servaats except in the hotels (indeed, almost tha J 
only domestic service to be had in the Pauitic States is that I 
of Cbinese), so these votaiies of fashion did all their own i 
housework and looked after their own babies. 

Three causes combine to create &mong American women a 
avei'age of literary taste and influence higher than that of I 
women in any European country. These are, the educational ( 
facilities they enjoy, the recognition of the equality of the j 
sexes in the whole social and intellectual sphere, and the leis-' I 
ure which they posscsB as compared with men. In a country i 
where men are incessantly occupied at their business or profes- i 
aion, the function of keeping up the level of culture devolves 
upon women. It is safe in their hands. They are quick and { 
keen-witted, less fond of open-air life and physical exertioD i 
than Englishwomen ai'e, and obliged by the climate to pass » I 
greater part of theh' time under shelter from the cold of winter ( 
and the sun of summer. For music and for the pictorial art* J 
they do not yet seem to liavo formed so strong a taate as for I 
literature, partly perhaps owing to the fact that iu America th^ j 
opportunities of seeing or hearing masterpieces, except in- 
deed operas, are rarer than in Europe. But they are eager and 
assiduous readers of all such books and periodicals as do not 
presuppose special knowledge in some hranch of sciei 
learning, while the number who liave devoted themselves to I 
some special study and attained proficiency in it is loi^e. , 
The fondness for sentiment, especially moral and domestic ] 
sentiment, which is often observed as characterizing Ameri- 
can taste in literature, seems to be mainly due to the influence I 
of women ; for they form not only the larger part of the read- 
1 independent-minded part, not disposed to 



adopt the canons laid down by i 



, and theii preferences 



* The aboTe of course does not apply to the latest Immigninta (toot 
Europe, who are BtiU EuropeEiD in their dress atiil wnjs, though in a 
the}' become quieklj Americanize i1. 
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count for more in the opinions aad predilections of ttie wholft' 
nation than is the case in England. Smiilarly the number 
of women who write is infinitely larger in America than in 
Europe. Fiction, essays, and poetry are naturally their fa- 
vorite provinces. In poetry more particularly, many whose 
names are quite unknown in Europe have attained widespread 
fame. 

Some one may ask how far the differences between the poaii 
tion of women in America and their position in Europe are dna 
to democracy ? Or if not to this, then to what othe:' cause 

They ai'e due to democratic feeling in so far as they spring 
from the notion that all men are free and equal, possessed of 
certain inalienable rights, and owing certain corresponding 
duties. This root-idea of democracy cannot stop at defining 
men as male human beings, any more than it could ultimately 
stop at defining them as white human beings. For manyyears 
the Americans believed in equality with the pride of discov- 
erers as well as with the fervor of apostles. Accustomed to 
apply it to all sorts and conditions of men, they were natu- 
rally the first to apply it to women also, — not, indeed, as re- 
spects politics, but in all the social as well as legal relations 
of life. Democracy is in America more respectful of the in- 
dividual, less disposed to infringe his freedom or subject him 
to any sort of legal or family control, than it has shown itself 
in Continental Europe ; and this regard for the individual in- 
ured to the benefit of women. Of the other causes that have 
worked in the same direction, two may be mentioned. One is 
the usage of the Congregationahst, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches, under which a woman who is a member of the con- 
gregation has the same rights in choosing a deacon, eldei', or 
pastor as a man has. Another ia the fact that among the 
westward-moving settlers women were at first few in number, 
and were therefore treated with special respect. The habit 
then formed was retained as the communities grew, and pro- 
pagated itself all over the country. 
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What have been the i-eeultB on the charactei- and usefulness 
f of women themselves? 

Favorable. Tbey have opened to them a wider life and 
lore variety of career. While the special graces of the fem- 
[ iuine character do not appear to have suffered, there have been 
produced a sort of independence and a capacity for self-help 
I which are increasingly valuable as the numt>ei' of untuaiTied 
women inereaBes. More resources are open to an American ■ 
woman who hae to lead a solitary life, not merely in the way 
of employment, but for the occupation of her mind and tastes, 
than to a European spinster or widow ; while her education 
has not rendered the American wife less competent for the 
discharge of household duties. 
How has the nation at large been affected by the develop- ' 
[ ment of this new type of womanhood, or rather perhaps of 
[ this variation on the English type? 

omen have on the whole gained, it is clear that the nation 
gains througli them. As mothers they mould the chai'acter of 
'"'theb' chUdren ; while the function of forming the habits of 
I society and determining its moral tone rests greatly in their 
t hands. But there is reason to think that the influence of the 
I American system tells directly for good upon men as well as 
upon the wliole community. Men gain in being brought to 
I treat women as equals rather than as graceful playthings or 
i useful drudges. The respect for women which every AmerU 
. can man either feels or is obliged by public sentiment to pro- 
fess, has a wholesome effect on his conduct and character, 
and serves to check the cynicism which some other peculiar- 
itLes of the country foster. The nation as a whole owes to 
the active benevolence of its women, and their zeal in pi-o- 
raoting social reforms, benefits which the customs of Conti- 
nental Europe would scarcely have permitted women to confer. 
Europeans have of late years begun to render a well-deserved 
admiration to the brightness and vivacity of American ladies. 
Those who know the work they have done and are doing in 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EQUALITY. 

The United States are deemed all the world over to be 
pre-eminently the land of equality. This was the first feat- 
ure which struck Europeans when they began, after the peace 
of 1815 had left them time to look beyond the Atlantic, to 
feel curious about the phenomena of a new society. This 
was the great theme of Tocqueville's description, and the 
starting-point of his speculations ; this has been the most 
constant boast of the Americans themselves, who have be- 
lieved their liberty more complete than that of any other 
people, because equality has been more fully blended with it. 
Yet some philosophers say that equality is impossible, and 
others, who express themselves more precisely, insist that 
distinctions of rank are so inevitable that however you try 
to expunge them, they are sure to reappear. Before we dis- 
cuss this question, let us see in what senses the word is 
used. 

First there is legal equality, including both what one may 
call passive, or private equality, — i. e., the equal possession 
of private civil rights by all inhabitants, — and active, or pub- 
lic equality, the equal possession by all of rights to a share in 
the government, such as the electoral franchise and eligibility 
to public office. Both kinds of political equality exist in 
America in the amplest measure, and may be dismissed from 
the present discussion. 

Next there is the equality of material conditions, — that is, 
of wealth, and all that wealth gives ; there is the equality of 



education and iotelligeufe ; there is the equality of Bocial 1 
status or rank ; uud there is (what comes near to, bat is not \ 
exactly the same as, this last) the equality of estimation, — 
i. e., of the value which men set upon one auother, whatever 
be the elements that come into this value, whether wealth, or 
education, or oftiuial rank, or social rank, or any other speciea I 
of excellence. In how many and which of these senses of { 
the word does equality exist in the United States? 

Clearly not as regards material conditions. Sixty years 1 
ago there were no great fortunes in America, few lai^e for- 
tunes, no poverty. Now there is some poverty (though only 
in a few places can it be called pauperism), many lai^e for- 
tunes, and a greater number of gigantic fortunes than in any 
other country of the world. The class of persona who a 
, passably well off but not rich, — a class corresponding in point J 
of income to the lower middle class of England or France, .' 
but superior in manners to that class, — is much larger than] 
in the great countries of Europe. Between the houses, tlie 1 
dresB, and the way of life of these persons, and those of the 
richer sort, there ia less difference than in Europe. The very 
rich do not (except in a few places) make an ostentatious dis- 
play of their wealtfi, because they have no means of doing 
BO ; and a visitor is therefore apt to overrate the extent to 
which equality of wealth, and of material conditions generally, 
still prevails. The most remarkable phenomenon of the last 
twenty-five years has been the appearance, not only of those 
few colossal millLonnaires who fill the public eye, but of many 
millionnaires of the second order, — men with fortunes ran- 
ging from 85,000,000 to 815,000,000. At a seaside resort 
like Newport, where one sees the finished luxury of the villas 
and connts the well-appointed equipages, with their superb. I 
horses, which turn out in the afternoon, one gets some im- 
pression of the vast and growing wealth of the Eastern cities. 
But through the country generally there is little to mai-k out 
the man with an income of $100,000 a year from the man of | 
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s marked out in England bj his country house*] 
with its park, or io Fraiice by tlie opport unities f 
which Paris affords. Tbe number of these fortuues seems |] 
likely to go on increasing ; for thty are due not merely to the ' 
sudden development of the West, with the chances of making 
vast sums by laud speculation or in railway construction, but 
to the field for doing business ou a great scale which the 
size of the country presents. Where a merchant c 
facturer in France or England could realize thousands, an i 
American, operating more boldly, and on this far wider : 
theatre, may realize tens of thousands. We may therefore i 
expect these inequalities of wealth to grow. Nor will e 
habit of equal division among children keep them down ; for I 
families are often Hmail, aud tliough some of those who ia- 
herit wealth may renounce business, others will pursue it, 
since the attractions of other kinds of life are fewer than in i 
Europe. Politics are less excitiog; there is no great land- 
holding class, with the duties towards tenants and neighbors 
which an English squire may, if he pleases, usefully dis- 
charge ; the pursuit of collecting pictures or other objects of J 
curiosity implies frequent visits to Europe : and although the j 
killing of birds prevails in the Middle States, and the killing 1 
of deer in the West, this barbarous form of pleasure is likely 
in time to die out froui a civilized people. Other kinds of 
what is called "sport" no doubt remain, such as horse- 
rt.cing, — eagerly pursued in tbe form of trotting matches,* — 
and the manlier amusements of yacht-racing, rowing, and 
base-ball ; but these can only be followed during part of the 
year, and some of them only by the young. A life of so- 
called pleasure is certainly harder to follow in an American 
city than in Paris or Vienna or London. Accordingly, while 
great fortunes will continue to be made, they will be less 
easily and quickly spent than in Europe, and one may sur- 
• The troUing-horae is driven, not ridden, — a return to the rarlieit 
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mise that the equality of material conditions, almost uui 
sal in last century, still general sixty years ago, will c 
and more diminish by the growth of a very i-ich class at oaeJ 
end of the line, and of a very poor class at the other end. 

Ab respects education, the profusion of superior as well a 
elementary schools tends to raise the mass to a somewhat ^ 
higher point than in Europe, while the stimulus of life being J 
keener and the habit of i-eading more general, the number of j 
persons one finds on the same general level of brightiiesa, 
keenness, and a superficially competent knowledge of com- , 
mon facts, whetlier in science, history, geography, or liters 
ture, is extremely large. This geneml level tends to rtae^ 
But the level of exceptional attainment in that small but inJ 
creasing class who have studied at the best native universities'! 
or in Europe, and who pursue learning and science either 
a profession or as a source of pleasure, rises faster than does J 
the general level of the midtitude, so that in this regard a 
it appears that equality has diminished, and will dimlnisl 
further. 

So far we have been on comparatively smooth and eae 
ground. Equality of wealth is a concrete thing ; equality of ] 
intellectual possession and resource is a thing which c 
perceived and gauged. Of social equality, of distinctions of J 
standing and estimation in private life, it is far more difficult J 
to sjjeak ; and in what follows I apeak with some hesitation- 
One thing, and perhaps one thing only, may be asserted^ 
with confidence. There is no rank in America, — that i 
say, no external and recognised stamp, marking one man as 
entitled to any social privileges, or to deference and respect 
from others. No man is entitled to think himself better than 
his fellows, or to expect any exceptional consideration to be 
shown by them to him. There is no such thing as a recog- 
nized order of precedence, either on public occasions or at 
private party, except that yielded to a few official persons, 
such as the governor and chief Judges of a State within that 
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State, as well aa to the President aod Vice-President, the 
Speaker of the House, the Federal seoatorH, the judges of the 
Supreme Federal Court, and the members of the Presideat's 
cabinet everywhere through the Union. In fact, the idea of 
a regular "rule of precedence" displeases the Americana,* 
and one finda thera slow to believe that the esistence of such 
a rule in England, entitling the youthful daughter of a baro- 
net, for instance, to go fii'st out of the room at a dinner pai-ty 
on the host's arm, although there may be present married 
ladies both older aud of some personal distinction, is not felt 
as a mortification by the latter ladies, because it is a mere 
matter of convention and usage which does not prevent the 
other guests from respecting these wives of ordinary com- 
moners much more than they may respect the baronet's 
daughter. That an obscure earl should take precedence of a 
prime minister who happens to be a commoner, shocks Ameri- 
cans out of measure. 

What then is the effect or influence for social puiposea 
of such distinctions as do exist between men, — distinctions 
of birth, of wealth, of official position, of intellectual 
eminence ? 

To be sprung from an ancient stock, or from a stock which 
can count persons of eminence among its ancestors, \g of 
coui-se a satisfaction to the man himself. There is at pres- 
ent almost a passion among Americans for genealogical re- 
searches. A good many families can trace themselves back 
to English families of the sixteenth or seventeenth eeotui'y, 
and of course a great many more profess to do so. For a 
man's ancestors to have come over in the " Mayllower " is in 

* In private pnrti(?B, bo far ns there i> anj rule of precedence, it >a thtt I 
of age, with a tendency to make an exception in favor of clergyrai 
any person of apecinl emiocncc. It ia only in Washington, wtiere > 
judges, mioiBters, and congressmen are aensilive on these paints, t 
questions seem to arise, or to be regarded as deserring tlie a 
ratioDal mind. 
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America much what their having come over with William the 
Conqueror used to be in England, The descendants of any 
of the revolutiooary heroes, such as John Adams, Edmund 
Randolph, Alexander Hamiltoa, and the descendants of any 
famous man of colonial times, such as the early govemors 
of Massachusetts, from William Endicott downwards, or of 
Jonathan Edwards, or of Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, 
are regarded hy their neighbors with a certain amount of in- 
terest, and their legitimate pride in such au ancestry excite^, 
no disapproval.* In the Easlei'n cities and at watering- 
places like Newport one begins to see carriages willi armorial 
bearings on their panels ; but most people appear to disap- 
prove or ridicule this as a piece of Anglomania more likely 
to be practised by a parvenu than by the scion of a really old 
family. Virginians used to set much store by their pedigrees, 
and the letters F. F. V. (First Families of Virginia) had be- 
come a sort of jest against persons pluming themselves on 
their social position in the Old Dominion. t Since the war, 
however, which has shattered old Virginian society from its 
foundations, one hears little of Biich pretensions. J 

The fault which Americans are most frequently accused of 
is the worship of wealth. The amazing fuss which is made 

■ In nil the cnaes mentioneil in the lext I rc^meinber to have been told' 
by otherB, but never by tlie pcranna concerned, ol the anceBtry. Thiii«- 
an illuitriition of the fact that while sueh aneeEtry is felt ta be a distinc- 1 
lion, it would be thought bad taste for those who posBese it t« mention U | 
unless Ihey were asked. 

t An anecdote ia tolil of the captain of n eteamer plying at a ferry front J 
MaryUnd into Virginia, who being asked by a needy Virginian U 
liim a free passage acroaa, inquired if the applicant belonged to one of Ibe j 
F. F. V. " No," answered the man, " I can't exactly say that, — ratlii 
one of the second families." " Jumpon board," said the caplain ; " I n 
tnel one of your aort before." 

1 A few yeara ago a club wbb formed in New York to include only . 
persona who couid prove thnt their progenitors were settled in the Sift! 
before the Revolution ; and I daresay clubs exiat elsewhere making similAf j 
claima to excluaiveness. 
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altout very ricli men, the descriptions of tlieir doings, the 
Bjjeculatioa as to theii- intentions, the gossip adout their 
private life, lend color to the reproach. He who builds np 
a huge fortune, especially if he does it suddenly, is no doubt 
a sort of hera, because an enormous number of men have the 
same ambition. Having done best wliat millions are trying 
to do, he is discussed, admired, and envied in the same way as 
the captain of a cricket eleven is at a large English school, or 
the stroke of the noiversity boat at Oxford or Cambridge. 
If he be a gi-eat financier, or the owner of a great railroad or 
a great newspaper, he exercises vast power, and is therefore 
well worth courting by those who desire bis help or would 
avert liis enmity. Admitting all this, it may seem a paradox 
to observe that a millionoaire has a better and easier social 
career open to him in England than in America. Neverthe- 
less there is a sense in which this is true. In Amei-ica, if 
his private character be bad, if he be mean, or opeuly im- 
moral, or personally vulg.ir, or dishonest, the best society 
will keep its doors closed against him. In England, great 
wealth, skilfidly employed, will more readily force these 
doore to open. For in England great wealth can, by using 
the appropriate methods, practically buy ranlc from those 
who bestow it ; or by obliging persons whose position enables 
them to command fashionable society, can induce them to 
stand sponsors for the upstart and force him into society, — 
a thing which no person in America has the power of doing. 
To effect such a stroke in England the rich man must of 
course have stopped short of positive frauds ; that is, of such 
frauds as can be proved in a court of law. But he may be 
still distrusted and disliked by the dtte of the commercial 
world, he may be vulgar and ill-educated, and indeed have 
nothing to recommeud him except his wealth and his willing- 
ness to spend it iu providing amusement for fashionable people.- 
All this will not prevent him from becoming a baronet, or 
possibly a peer, and thereby acquiring a position of assured 
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dignity wtich he can traosmit to his offspring. The existence 
of a system of artificial rank enables a stamp to be given to 
e metal in Europe which cannot be given in a thoroughly 
republican country." The feeling of the American public 
towards the very rich is, so far as a stranger can judge, one 
of eurioeity and wonder rather than of respect. There ia less 
snobbishness shown towards them than in England. They 
are admired as a famous runner or a jockey is admu-ed, but 
do not seem to receive either flattery or social deference. 
When a man has won great wealth by the display of remark- 
able talents, as is the case with some of the inanufactui'erB i 
and railroad kings, the case is rather different, for it ia fslt-J 
that his gifts are a credit to the nation. 

The persons to whom oificial rank gives importance are veryJ 
few indeed, being for the nation at large only about c 
hundred persons at the top of the Federal Government, and J 
in each State less than a dozen of its highest state function- J 
aries. For these state functionaries, indeed, the respect:! 
shown is extremely scanty, and much more oflQciid than peis-'l 
Bonal. A high Federal officer, a senator, or justice of the J 
Supreme Court, or cabinet minister, is conspicuous while h» I 
holds his place, and is of course a personage in any private'] 
society he may enter, but less so than a corresponding ofBcinXiT 
would be in Europe. A simple member of the House of Repr^-.] 
sentatives is nobody. Even men of the highest official rank do-S 
not give themselves airs on the score of their position. Some'J 
years ago, being in Washington, I was taken by a friend to >| 
be presented to the Commander-in-chief of the United States 
army, — a great soldier, whose fame all the world knows. Wg^ 



• The English system of hereditary titles tends t 
tinction of ancient lineage far less perfectly than that e 
fiimily nnme which prevailed In anoient Rome, and in Italy during tM 
Middle Ages. A Cotonna or a Doria, [ike a Cornelius or a Valerius, c: 
the glory of bis nobility in bia name, whereas any upstart may be creaUi 
ft duke. 
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found him standing at a desk in a bare room in the War 
Department, at work with one clerk. While he was talking 
to us the door of the room was pushed open, and there ap- 
peared the figure of a Western tourist, belonging to what 
Europeans would call the lower middle class, followed by his 
wife and sister, who were " doing" Washington. Perceiving 
that the room was occupied, they began to retreat ; but the 
Commander-in-chief called them back. " Walk in, ladies," 
he said. " You can look around ; you won't disturb me. 
Make yourselves at home." 

Intellectual attainment does not excite much notice till it 
becomes eminent, — that is to say, till it either places its pos- 
sessor in a conspicuous position, such as that of president of 
one of the greatest universities, or till it has made him well 
known to the world as a preacher, or writer, or scientific 
discoverer. When this kind of eminence has been reached, 
it receives more respect than anywhere in Europe, except 
possibly in Italy, where the interest in learned men, or 
poets, or artists, seems to be greater than anywhere else in 
Europe.* A famous writer or divine is known by name to 
a far greater number of persons in America than would 
know a similar person in any European country. He is 
one of the glories of the country. There is no artificial 
rank to cast him into the shade. He is possibly less 
famous than the railroad kings or manipulators of the stock- 
markets ; but he excites a different kind of sentiment, and 
people are willing to honor him in a way, sometimes dis- 
tasteful to himself, which would not be applied to the 
million naire except by those who sought to gain something 
from him. 

* In Germany great respect is no doubt felt for the leaders of learning 
and science ; but they are regarded as belonging to a world of their own, 
separated by a wide gulf from the territorial aristocracy, which still deems 
itself (as in the days of Candide) a different form of mankind from those 
who have not sixteen quarterings to show. 
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Perhaps the beat way of explaining how some of the differ- ' 
ences above mentioned, in wealth or official position or iotel- 
lectual eminence, affect social eqnalitj is by reverting to what 
was called, a few pages back, Equality of Estimation, — the 
idea which men fonn of other men as compared with them- i 
selves. It is in this that the real sense of equality comes oot-j 
In America men hold othei's to be at bottom exactly the s 
as themselves. If a man is enormously rich lilie A. T. Stewart.^ 
or William H. Vanderbilt, or if be is a great orator like 1 
Daniel Webster or Henry Ward Beecher, or a great soldier ] 
like Ulysses S. Grant, or a great writer like R. W. Emi 
or President of the United States, so much the better for 
him. He is an object of interest, perhaps of admiration, 
possibly even of reverence. But he is deemed to be still of 
the same flesh and blood as other men. The admiration felt 
for him may be a reason for going to see him, and longing to 
shake hands with him. But it is not a reason for bowing 
down to him, or addressing him in deferential terms, or treat- i 
ing him as if he was porcelain and yourself only earthenware.* 
In this respect there is, I think, a difference, slight but pep- I 
ceptible, between the sentiment of equality as it exists in the I 
United States and as one finds it in France and Switzerland, 
the countries of the Old World where (if we except Norway, 
which has never had a titled aristocracy) social equality I 
has made the greatest progress. In France and Switzep- I 
land there lingers a kind of feeling as if tlie old noblesae i 
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there is an iiver^inn among nniive J 
the temporary discharge of such cjiil 
loss of cnate. Twenty years Ago I re 

in H large hotel in the White Mounlaina done by the ..„._. . 

gpectable New England rnrmers in the l»w country, who hHd come up for I 
their sqmmer cliange of air to this place of resort, and were earning their | 
board and Iodising by acting ns waitresses. They were treated by the 1 
Kneats ae equals, and were iiidee<] educated and well-mannered young I 
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were not quite like other men. The Swiss peasant, with all i 
his maiily independence, haa in many cantons a touch of in- 
stinctive reverence for the old families ; or perhaps, in some 1 
other cantons, a touch of jealousy which makes him desire to ] 
exclude their memhera from office, because he feels that they ] 
still think themselves better than he is. Nothing like this is I 
possible in America, where the very notion of such distino- ' 
tions excites a wondering curiosity as to what sort of creature i 
the titled noble of Europe can be. 

The total absence of rank and the universal acceptance of 
equality do not however prevent the esistence of grades and , 
distmctions in society which, though they may lind no tangi- 
ble expression, are sometimes as sharply drawn as In Europe. 
Except in the newer parts of the West, those who deem tiiem- 
selves ladies and gentlemen draw just the same line between I 
themselves and the multitude as is drawn in England, and I 
draw it in much the same way. The nature of a man's ' 
occupation, his education, his manners and breeding,* his in- 
come, his connections, all come into view in detennining 
whether he is in this narrow sense of the word " a gentleman," 
almost aa they would in England, though in most parts of the ' 
United States personal qualities count for rather more than In | 
England, and occupation for rather less. The word is equally 
indefinable in both countries, but in America the expression 
"not quite a lady" seems to be less frequently employed. 
One is told, however, that the son of cultivated parents would 
not like to enter a retail store ; and even in a Western city 
like Detroit the laest people will say of a party that it was 
"very mixed." In some of tlie older cities society is as 

* Od the New York Elevated Hailrond amiiking is notpermitled In nn; 
cur. When I asked a. conducinr how lie vbs Blile to enforce this rule, 
cotlilderlng thnt on every other rnllway smokins was prncliBed, he hh- 
■wered, " I always saj- when any one aeems disposed to insist. ' Sir, I mB 
sure that if you are a gentleman jou will not wish to bring me Into t 
difficulty ; ' and then t}iey always leave off." 
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exclusive aa ia the more old-fashioned English counties, th< 
' best set" conaidering itself very select indeed. In aucb a 
city I remember to have heard a family belonging to the best 
set, wiiieh ia mostly to be found in a particulai' quarter of the 
city, spealt of the inhabitants of a handsome subnrb two miles 
away just as Belgravians might speali of Islingtoo ; and the, J 
son of the family, wlio, having made in Europe the acquaint* 
nuce of some of the diTellera in this suburb, had gone to t 
ball there, was questioned by his sisters atiout their manners 
and customs much as if he liad returned from visiting a tribe 
_ in Central Africa. On inquiry I discovered that these North 
Shore people were as rich and doubtless thought themselves m 
cultivated as the people of my friend's quarter. But all th^ 
city knew that the latter were the " best set." One le told| 
that this exclusiveness spreads steadily from East to Wesl^V 
and that before long there will be such sets in all the greatei 
cities. 

Europeans have been known to ask whether the United 
States do not suffer from the absence of a hereditary nobility. 
As may be supposed, such a question excites mirth in Amer- 
ica : it is as if you were to offer them a Court and an EstaV 
lished Church. They remark, with truth, that since Rtt i 
England and the Napoleons in France prostituted heredits 
t'tl th h d to be either respectable or useful. 

Th y d t By the Americans, " suggest antiquity, for 
the E gl h f m I that enjoy tliem are mostly new ; they 
n t t d lU the older and now extinct titles, with 

th h t ry f \ t on : they are merely a prize offered to 

w alth th p of a desire for gilding that plutocracy 

wh h h pi d th ancient aristocracy of your country. 

S h w I ttl e hereditary nobility renders in main- 

t nmg th t 1 1 ther of manners or morals " or honor or 

* TKe moral and social atnndard which American society enforces ia in 
some respects more exacting Ilian that or EDglanil. I have frequenll}' 
heard Americana expreaa surprise at the receplioD accorded by /ashionabla 
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W pablic duty, few sensible men would create it in any European 
' country where it did not exist. Much less then should ^ 
dream of creating it in America, which possesses none of the 
materials or conditions which could make it tolerable. If a 

I peerage is purchasable even in England, where the dignity of 
the older nobility might have suggested some care in bestowal, 
purchasable not so openly as in Portugal or a German piinci- 
'pality, but pi'actically purchasable by party aei'vices and by 
large subscriptions to public purposes, much more would it be 
purchasable here, where there are no traditions to break 
down, where wealth accumulates rapidly, and the wealthy seek 
every avenue for display. Titles in this country would be 
simply an additional prize offered to wealth and ambition. 
They could not be respected. They would make us as snob- 
bish as you are. They would be an unmixed evil." A 
European observer will not quarrel with this judgment. There 
is already a disposition in America, as everywhere else, to 
relish and make the most of such professional or official 
titles as can be had : it is a harmless way of trying to relieve 
the monotony of the world. If there be, as no doubt there is, 
less disposition than in England to run after and pay court to 
the great or the fashionable, this is perhaps due, not to any 
Buperior virtue, but to the absence of those opportunities and 
temptations which their hereditary titles and other social insti- 
tutions set before the English. It would be the very wanton- 
ness of folly to create in the new country what most thinking 
^ people would gladly be rid of in the old one. 
Another question la more serious and less easily answered : 
What is the effect of social equality upon manners? Many 
causes go to the making of manners, as one may see by noting 
how much better they are in some parts of Europe than in 
otlier parts, where nevertheless the structure of society is 
equally aristocratic, or democratic, as the case may be. One 
I LoDdon to Americans whom tlit^y l^eld c)i('n[i, or to persons, whether 
liih or foreiga, whose tranBgreBtionii had become mailer of notoriety. 
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must therefore be careful not to ascribe to this 
atich peculiai'ities as America shows. Oa the whole, 
in mind that the English race has less than some other races of 
that quickaesB of perception ami sympathy which goes far to 
make manners good, the Atnericuns have gained more than 
they have lost by equality. I_do not think that the upper 
class loses in grace, I am sure that the humbler class gains in 
independence. The manners of the "best people" are ex- 
actly those of England, with a thought more of consideration, 
towards inferiors and of frankness towards equals. Amoi 
the masses there ia, generally speaking,* as niucli real cour-"' 
tesy and good-natui'e as anywhere else in the world. There ia 
less outward politeness than in some parts of Europe, — Portu- 
gal, for instance, or Tuscany, or Sweden. There is a certain 
coolness or off-handness which at first annoys the European 
visitor who still thinks himself "a superior;" but when he 
perceives that it is not meant for insolence, and that native 
Americans do not notice it, be learns to acquiesce. Perhaps 
the worst manners are those of persons dressed in some rag of 
authority. The railroad car-conductor has a bad name; but 
personally I have always been well treated by him, and re- 
member with pleasure one oa a Southern railroad (an ex-Con- 
federate soldier) who did the honors of his car with a dignified 
courtesy worthy of those Hungarian nobles who are said to 
have the best manners in Europe. The hotel clerk is super- 
cilious, but if one frankly admits his superiority, his patronage 
becomes friendly, and he may even condescend to interest 
himself in making your stay in the city agreeable. One finds 

* Tliere are parls of the West wliitli still lack polish ; nod the be- 
havior of Che whites to the Cliinese often incenafs a Btranger f^m the 
Atlantic Stales or Europe. I remember in Oregon to have Been a hage 
navvy turn »n inoffensive Chinaman out of his seat in a railway car ; and 
vlien I vietit lo the :;onductor anrl endeavored to invoke hia interference. 
he calmly remarked, " Yea.IknowihoBethinga do make the English mad." 
On the otlier hand, on the Pacific slope colored people often sit down to 
table with whites. 
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most courtesy among the rural population of New England 
and the Middle States, least among the recent immigrants in 
the cities and the unsettled population of the West. How- 
ever, the most material point to remark is the improvement of 
recent years. The concurrent testimony of European trav- 
ellers, including both admirers and detractors of democracy, 
proves that manners must have been disagreeable forty years 
ago ; and one finds nowadays an equally general admission 
that the Americans are as pleasant to one another and to 
strangers as are the French or the Germans or the English. 
The feature least agreeable to the visitors of former years, — 
an incessant vaunting of their own country, and disparagement 
of others, — has disappeared, and the tinge of self-assertion 
which the sense of equality used to give is now but faintly 
noticeable. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE INFLDBNCE OF DEUOOBACT ON THODGHT. 

Two opposite theories regarding the influence of denn 
cratic institutions on intellectual activity have found cup-. 
rency. One theory extols them because they etinmlate the 
mind of a people, not only sharpening men's wita by contin- 
ual struggle and unrest, but giving to each citizen a sense of 
his own poTTers and duties in the world, which spurs him 
on to exertions in ever-widening iields. This theory is com- 
monly applied to Athena and other democracies of the ancient 
world, as contrasted with Sparta and the oligarchic cities, 
whose intellectual production was scanty or altogether want- 
ing. It compares the Rome of Cicero, Lucretius, and Catul- 
lus, and the Augustan age, whose great figures were born 
under the Republic, with the vaster but comparatively sterile 
Roman world of Marcus Aurehua or Constantine, when free- 
dom had long since vanished. It notes the outburst of liter- 
ary and artistic splendor that fell in the later age of the 
republics of mediffival Italy, and dwells with especial pleasure 
on the achievements of Florence, — the longest-lived and the 
most glorious of the free commonwealths of Italy. 

According to the other theory. Democracy is the child of 
ignorance, the parent of dulness-and conceit. The opinion 
of the greatest number being the universal standard, every- 
thing is reduced to the level of vulgar minds. Originality is 
stunted, variety disappears, no man thinks for himself, or, if 
he does, feai's to express what he thinks. A drear pall of 
monotony covers the sky. 
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This doetriae seems to date from the appearance of Tcm- j 
I queville'a book, though hia professed disciplea have pushed 1 
' it much farther than his words warraat. It is really aa d J 
priori doctrine, drawn from imagining what the conaequencea i 
I of a complete equality of material conditions and political 
powers ought to be. But it claims to rest upon the observed 
phenomena of the United States, which, thirty years ago, 
, were still the only great modern democracy ; and it was with 
I reference to the United States that it was enunciated by Mr, 
Robert Lowe, in one of those speeches of 1866 which so greatly 
[ impressed his contemporaries. 

Both these theories will be found on examination to be 

haaelesH. Both, so far as tbey are A priori theories, are fan- 

I ciful ; both, in so far as they purport to rest upon the facts of 

[ history, err by regarding one set of facts only, and ignoring 

[ & great number of concomitant conditions which have prob- 

t ably more to do with the result than the few conditions which 

I have been arbitrarily taken to be sufficient causes. None of 

I the Greek republics was a democracy in the modern sense, 

f (or all rested upon slavery ; nor, indeed, can the name be 

I applied, except at passing moments, to the Italian cities. 

t Many cireumatancea besides their popular government com- 

I bined to place the imperishable crown of literary and artistic 

[ glory upon the brows of the city of the Violet and the city 

I of the Lily. So also the view that a democratic land is neces- 

I sarily a land of barren monotony, while unsound even as a 

deduction from general principles, ia still more unsound in its 

assumption of certain phenomena as true of America, and 

in the face it puts on the phenomena it haa assumed. The 

theoriats who have propounded it give us, like Daniel, the 

I dream as well as their interpretation of it. But the dream 

I ia one of their own inventing ; and such as it is, it is wrongly 

I interpreted. 



raSTITUTIONa. 

Pew mistakes are more common than that of exaggerating 
the influence of forms of government. As there are histo- 
rians and politicians who, when tbcy come across a trait of 
national character for wliiob no obvious exphination presents 
itself, set it down to '■ race," so there are writere and speakers 
who, too indolent to examine the wliole facts of the case, or 
too ill-trained to feel the need of euch esamination, pounce 
Upon tiie political institutions of a country as the easiest way 
to account for its social and intellectual, perhaps ev^n for its 
moral and religions, peculiarities. Few problems are in real- 
ity more complex than the relation between the political and 
the intelleetaal life of a country ; few things more difflcult to 
distinguish than the influences respectively attributable to an 
equality of political i-ights and powers on the one hand, an 
equality of material and social conditions on the other. It is 
commonly assumed that Democracy and Equality go hand in 
hand ; but as one may have popular government along with 
enormous diffei'ences of wealth and dissimilarities in social 
usage, so also one may have social equality under a despot. 
Doubtless, when social and political equality go hand in hand 
they intensify one another; but when inequality of material 
conditions becomes marked, social life changes, and as social 
phenomena become more complex, their analysts becomes more 
difflcult. 

Reverting to the two theories from which we set out, it 
may be said that the United States furnish little support to 
either. American democracy has certainly produced no a\ 
of Pericles. Neither has it dwarfed literature and led 
wretched people, so didl as not even to realize their dulness,' 
into a barren plain of featureless mediocrity. To ascribe the 
deficiencies, such as they are, of art and culture in America, 
solely or even mainly to her form of government, is not less 
absurd than to ascribe, as many Americans of what I may 
call the trumpeting school do, her mar\-e]lous material pro- 
gress to the same cause. It is not Democracy that has paid 
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off a gigantic debt and raised Chicago out of a swamp ; 
neither is it Democracy that has denied her philosophers like 
Burke and poets like Wordsworth. 

Most writers who have dealt with these matters have not 
only laid more upon the shoulders of democratic government 
than it ought to bear, but have preferred abstract speculations 
to the humbler task of ascertaining and weighing the facts. 
They have spun ingenious theories about democracy as the 
source of this or that, or whatever it pleased them to assume ; 
they have not tried to determine by a wide induction what 
specific results appear in countries which, differing in other 
respects, agree in being democratically governed. If I do 
not follow these time-honored precedents, it is not because 
the process is difficult, but because it is unprofitable. These 
speculations have perhaps had their use in suggesting to us 
what phenomena we ought to look for in democratic countries ; 
but if positive results are to be reached, they must be 
reached by carefully verifying the intellectual phenomena of 
more than one country, and establishing an unmistakable 
relation between them and the political institutions under 
which they prevail. 

If some one, starting from the current conception of de- 
mocracy, were to say that in a democratic nation we should 
find a disposition to bold and unbridled speculations, sparing 
neither theology nor morals, a total absence of rule, tradition, 
and precedent, each man thinking and writing as responsible 
to no criticism, '' every poet his own Aristotle," a taste for 
strong effects and garish colors, valuing force rather than 
fineness, grandeur rather than beauty, a vigorous, hasty, im- 
petuous style of speaking and writing, a grandiose and per- 
haps sensational art, — he would say what would be quite as 
natural and reasonable d, prion as most of the pictures given 
us of democratic societies. Yet many of the suggested 
features would be the opposite of those which America 
presents. 



Eveiy such picture must be fanciful. He who Btarta froi 
so simple and (so to speak) Itnre a conception as that of equs 
civil rights and equal political powers veeted in every mem be 
of the community cannot but have recourse to his fancy i 
trying to body forth the results of this principle. Let 3,uy 
one stndy the portrait of the democratic man and democrat 
city which the first and greatest of all the hostUe critics 
democracy has left us,* and compare it with the very different, 
descriptions of life and culture under a popular government 
in which European speculation has die|>oited itself aioce 
Toequeville's time : he will find each theory plausible in the 
abstract, and each equally unlike the facts which contemporaiy 
America sets before us. 

Let us then bid farewell to fancy, and endeavor to discover 
what are now tbe salient intellectual features of the mass of, 
the native population iu the United States. I 

As there is much difference of opinion regarding them, F 
present with diffldenee the following list : — 

1. A desire to be abreast of tbe best thought and work of 
the world everywhere, to have every form of literature and art 
adequately repi-escnted and excellent of its kind, ao that 
America shall be felt to hold her own among the nations. 

2. A fondness for bold and striking effects, a preference 
for laige generalizations and theories which have an air of 
completeness. j 

3. An absence among the multitude of refined taste, and^ 
disposition to be attracted rather by general brilliance than 
by delicacy of workmanship ; a want of mellowness and in- 
adequate perception of the difference between first-rate work 
iu a quiet style and mere flatness. 

■ Plato indeed indulges liis fanty so far as to describe the very mates 
and aeaes of b democracy hs prnni;lng nlong the roails, 8CHrcely deigning 
to benr their burdens. The passion for unrestrAiiied license, for norelly, 
for variety, is to him the note of democracy ; whereas monotony, and even 
obstinate conservatism, are the fHuIts which the latest European credos bid 
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4. Little respect for canona or tiaditions, accompanied by j 
the notion that new conditions must of necessity produce new ! 
ideas. 

5. An undervaluing of special knowledge or experience, I 
except perhaps in the sphere of applied science and commerce, 
an idea that an able man can do one thing pretty mucli aa 
well as another, — ae Dr. Johnson thought that if he bad taken i 
to politics he would have been as distinguished therein a 
was iu poetry. 

6. An admiration for literary or scientific eminence, an en- 
tliusiasm for anything that can be called genius, with an over 
readiness to discover it, 

7. A love of intelleetual novelties. 

8- An intellectual impatience, and desire for quick and 
patent results. 

9. An over-valuing of the judgments of the multitude; ft 
disposition to judge by the test of success work which has 
not been produced for the sake of success. 

10. A tendency to mistake bigness for greatness. 
Contrariwise, if we regard, not the people generally, hut the 

most cultivated class, we shall find, together with some of 
the above-mentioned qualities, others which indicate a reaction 
against the popular tendencies. This class has a strong 
relish for subtlety of thought and highly finished art, whether 
in literature or painting. It is so much afraid of crudity aud 
vagueness as to be prone to devote itself to minute and 
careful study of subjects unattractive to the masses. 

Of these characteristics of the people at large some may at 
first sight seem inconsistent with others ; as, for instance, the 
admiration for intellectual gifts, with the undervaluing of 
Bpeciat knowledge : nevertheless it could be shown that both 
are discoverable in Americans as compared with Englishmen. 
.The former admire intelligence more than the latter do; but 
they defer less to special competence. However, assuming 
for the moment that there is something true in these sugges- 
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tioDS, which it would take too long to attempt to establish on^ 
by one, be it observed tbat very few of them can be directlfl 
connected with democratic government. Kven these : 
might take a different form in a differently situated demotHfl 
racy. The seventh and eighth seem due to the general intel- 
ligence and education of the people ; while the remainder 
though not wholly uninfluenced by the habits which popular 
government tends to breed, must he mainly ascribed to the 
vast size of the country, the vast numbers and homogeneitj 
of its native white jKipulation, the prevalenue of social equality^l 
a busy industrialism, a restless changefulness of occupation^ 
and the absence of a leisured class dominant in matters of 
taste, — conditions that have little or nothing to do with politi- 
cal institutions. The prevalence of evangelical ProtestantiBm 
has been quite as important a factor in the intellectual life o 
the nation as its form of government. 

Some one may say — I wish to state the view fairly, thougl 
I do not entirely agree with it — that, assuming the foregoiii| 
analysis to be correct, the influence of democracy, apart froBI 
its tendency to secure an ample provision of education, 
discernible in two points. It prodnces self-con fldence and 
self-complacency, national and personal, with the result both 
of stimulating a certain amount of thought, and of preventing 
the thought that ia so produced from being snhjected to 
proper tests. Ambition and self-esteem will call out what 
might have lain dormant ; but they will hinder a oatioo, as 
tliey do a man, from duly judging its own work, and in so far 
will retard its progress. Those who are naturally led to trust 
and obey common-sense and tlie numerical majority in matters 
of state, overvalue the judgment of the majority in other 
matters. Now the judgment of the masses is a poor standard 
for the thinker or the artist to set before him. It may narix)w 
his view and debase hia style. He fears to tread in new paths 
or express unpopular opinions; or if he despises the miilti- 
tude, he may take refuge in an acrid cynicism. Where the 
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masses rule, a writer cannot but think of the masses ; and 
as they do not appreciate refinements, he will eschew 
these, making himself at all hazards intelligible to the 
common mind, and seeking to attract by broad, perhaps 
coarsely broad, effects, the hasty reader, who at the circu- 
lating libraries passes by Walter Scott or Thackeray to 
fasten on the latest sketch of fashionable life or mysterious 
crime. 

I do not deny that there is some force in this way of putting 
the case. Democracy tends to produce a superficially active 
public, and perhaps also a jubilant and self-confident public. 
But it is quite possible to have a democratic people which 
shall be neither fond of letters nor disposed to trust its own 
judgment and taste in judging them. Much will depend on 
the other features of the situation. In the United States the 
cultivated public increases rapidly, and the very reaction 
which goes on within it against the defects of the multitude 
becomes an important factor. All things considered, I doubt 
whether democracy tends to discourage originality, subtlety, 
refinement, in thought and in expression, whether literary or 
artistic. I doubt if there be any solid ground for expecting 
monotony or vulgarity under one form of government more 
than another. The causes lie deeper. Art and literature have 
before now been base and vulgar under absolute monarchies 
and under oligarchies. One of the most polished and aris- 
tocratic societies in Europe has for two centuries been that of 
Vienna; yet what society could have been iatellectually 
duller or less productive ? Moreover, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the habits of popular government which open a 
career to talent in public life, open it in literature also. No 
man need lean on a faction or propitiate a coterie. A pure, 
clear voice, with an unwonted message, may at first fail to 
make itself heard over the din of competitors for popular 
favor ; but once heard, it and its message will probably be 
judged on their own merits. 
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Passing away from this question as to the supposed nar- 
cotio power of democracy, the further question may be aslied, 
What 19 the diatinctive note of democratic thought and art as 
they actually appear in the United States ? What is the pecu- 
liar quality or flavor which springs from this political elemeut 
in their condition? I cannot tell. I find no such note. 1 
have searched for it, and, ae the Americans aay, it is hard 
work looking for what is not there. Some Europeans and 
mnny Americans profess to have found it, and will tell you 
that this or that peculiarity of American literature is due to 
democracy. No doubt, if you take individual writei-s yoa 
may discover in several of them something, though not 
always the same thing, which savors of democratic feeling, 
and tinges their way of regarding human life. But that is 
not enough. What must be shown is a general quality run- 
ning through the majority of these writers, — a quality which 
is at once recognized as racy of the soil, and which can be 
traced back to the democratic element which the soil un- 
doubtedly contains. No such quality seems to have been 
shown. That there is a distinctive note in many — not, per- 
haps, in all — of the best American books may be admitted. 
It may be caught by ears not the most delicate. But is this 
note the voice of democracy ? Is it even the voice of democ- 
racy and equality combined? There is a difference, slight 
yet perceptible, in the part which both sentiment and humor 
play in American books, when we compare them with English 
books of equivalent strength. The humor has a vein of 
oddity, and the contrast between the soft copiousness of the 
sentiment and the rigid lines of lingering Puritanism which 
it suffuses, is rarely met with in England. Perhaps tbwe Is 
less repose in t!ie American style ; there is certaiuly a curionS' 
unrestfnluesa in the effort, less common in English writers,. 
to bend metaphors to unwonted uses. But are these differ- 
ences, with others I might mention — and, after all, they are 
slight — due to any cause connected with politics ? Are they 
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not rather due to a mixed and cnriously intertwmed variety 
of other causes which liave moulded the American mind dm 
ing the last two ceuturies? American imagination has pro- 
duced notbiog more conspicuously original than the romances 
of Hawthorne. If any one says that he flntla somettiing in 
them which he remembers in no previous English writer, we , 
know what is meant, and probably agree. But can it be said 
that there is anytliing distinctively American in Hawthorne, 
— that is to say, that his specific quahty is of a kind which 
reappears in other American writers? Few will aSirm this. 
The most peculiar, and therefore I suppose the most charac- 
teristically American, school of thought, has been what used 
to be called the Concord or Transcendental school of forty 
years ago, among the writings produced by which, those of 
Emerson are best known in Europe. Were the authors of 
that school distinctively democratic either in the color of 
their thought, or in its du-ection, or in the style which ex- 
presses it? And if so, can the same democratic tinge be 
discerned in the authors of to-day ? I doubt it ; but such 
matters do not admit of proof or disproof. One must leave 
them to the literary feeling of the reader. 

A very diatinguished American man of letters once said to 
me that he hated nothing so much as to bear people talk 
about American literature. He meant, I think, that those 
who did so were puzzling themselves unnecessarily to find 
something which belonged to a new country, and a demo- 
cratic country, and were forgetting or ignoring the natural 
relation of works of imagination and thought produced in 
America to books written by men of the same race in the Old 
World before and since 1776. 

So far, then, aa regards American literature generally, I do 
not believe that there is in it anything specifically democratic. 
Nor if we look at the various departments of speculative 
thought, such as metaphysics and theology, or at those which 
approach nearer to the exact sciences, such as eoonomice and 
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jurisprudence, shall we find that tbe character and substanow 
of the doctrines propounded bear marlied traces of a derno4 
cratic influence. Why should we be surprised at this, seeind 
that the influence of a form of government is only one amonn 
many influences,, even where a nation stands alone, anci 
creates a literature distinctively local ? But can liooks written 
in the United States be deemed to constitute a literature 
locally American in the eanie sense as tbe literatures of* 
France and Germany, of Italy and Russia, belong to those 
countries? For the purposes of thought and art, tbe United 
States are a part of England, and England is a part of 
America. Many English books are more widely read and 
Btrite deeper to the heart in America than in England. 
Some American books have a like fortune in England. 
Difference^ there are, but differences how trivial compared 
with the resemblances in temper, in feeling, in Busceptibility 
to certain fonns of moral and physical beauty, in the general 
view of life and nature, in the disposition to revere and be 
swayed by the same matchless models of that elder literature 
which both branches of the English race can equally claim. 
American literature does not to-day differ more from English 
literature than the Scottish writers of eighty or a hundi'ed 
years ago — Barns, Scott, Adam Smith, Reid, Hume, Robert- 
son — differed from their English contemporaries. There was 
a fondness for abstractions and generalizations in the Scottisti 
prose writers ; there was in the Scottish poets a bloom and 
fragrance of mountain heather which gave to their work a 
charm of freshness and Bingularity, like that which a faint 
touch of local accent gives to the tongue of an orator. But 
they were English as well as Scottish writers ; they belong to 
English literature, and make part of its glory to the world 
beyond. So Fenimore Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, and those on whom their mantle has fallen, belong to 
England as well as to America ; and English writers, as they 
more and more realize the vastneas of the American pubtie 
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they address, will more and more feel themselves to be 
American as well as English, and will often find in America 
not only a larger but a more responsive audience. 

We have been here concerned not to discuss the merits and 
estimate the place of American thinkers and writers, but only 
to examine the relation in which they stand to their political 
and social environment. That relation, however, sets before 
us one more question. The English-speaking population of 
the United States is one thii*d larger than that of the United 
Kingdom. It is a more educated population, in which a 
greater number of persons come under the influence of books, 
and might therefore be stirred up to intellectual production. 
Why then does it not make more important contributions to 
the common literary wealth of the race ? Is there a want of 
creative power? and if so, to what is the want due? 

This is a question frequently propounded. I propose to 
consider it in the chapter which follows. 
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CREATIVE INTBLLBCTDAL POWER. 

There is a Btr,>et in, Florence on each side of which stao^'l 
statues of the famous Florentines of tlie fourteeath and fif«> J 
teenth centuries, — Dante, Giotto, Petrarch, Boccaccio, GMtJ 
berti, Macbiavelli, Michael Angelo, and others scarcely leSftfl 
illustrious, all natives of tlie little city which in their days 
never a populatioa of more than sixty thousand souls.* No.) 
one can walk between these rows of world-famous fif 
matched by no other city of the modern world, without asking 
himself what cause determined so much of the highest genius 
to this one spot ; why in Italy herself populous Milan and Na- 
ples and Venice have no such list to show ; why the succes- 
sion of greatness stopped with the beginning of the sixteenth ■ 
century and has never been resumed ? Questions substantially f 
the same constantly rise to the mind in reading the history of I 
other countries. Why did England produce no first-rate poet i 
in the two stirring centuries between Chaucer and ShakB-J 
peare, and i^ain in the century and a half between Milton's I 
birth and Wordsworth's? Wby have epochs of comparative 1 
sterility more than once fallen opon Germany and France? | 
And why has music sometimes reached its highest pitch of e 
cellence at moments when the other arts were languisbingH 
Why does the sceptre of intellectual and artistic leaderehim 
pass now to one great nation, now to another, inconstant a 
unpredictable as are the shifting winds? 
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These queationa touch the deepest and most complex 
lemB of history, aud neither historian uor physiologist hi 
been able to throw any real light upon them. Even the com- 
monplace remark that times of effort anil struggle tend to 
develop an unusually active intellectual luovenient, and there- 
with to awaken or nourish rare geniuses, is not altogether true ; 
for Bome of the geniuses have arisen at moments when there 
was no excitement to call them forth, and at other times sea- 
sons of storm and stress have raised up no one capable of 
directing the efforts or interpreting the feelings of his geneni- 
tioQ. One thing, however, is palpable : numbers have nothing i 
to do with tiie matter. There is no average of a m; 
genius to so many thousands or millions of persons. Out of 1 
the sixty thousand of Florence there arise during two ( 
turies more men of undying fame than out of huge London 
during the last three centuries. Even the stock of solid 
second-class ability does not necessarily increase with in- 
creasing numbers; while as to those rare combinations of 
gifts which produce poetry or philosophy of the first order, 
they are revealed no more frequently in a great European na- 
tion now than they wore in a Semitio tribe or a tiny Greek i 
city twenty-five or thirty centuries ago. | 

Tiiere is therefore no reason why the absence of brilliant I 
genius among the sixty loillions in tbe United States should 
excite any surprise ; we might as well wonder that there is no 
Goethe or .Schiller or Kant or Hegel in the Germany of to- 
day, ao much more populous and better educated than the 
Germany of their birth-time. It is not to be made a reproach 
against America that men like Tennyson or Darwin have not 
been born there. "The wind bloweth where it listeth;" the 
rarest gifts appear no one can tell why or how. In broad 
France a century agonoman was found able to spring upon the 
neck of the Revolution and turn it to his will. Fate brought 
her favorite from a wild Italian island that had but just passed 
nnder the yoke of the nation to which it gave a master. 
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The question we have to ask as regards the United States ia 1 
lerefore not wliy it lias given us few men of the highest and j 

■est distinction, but whether it has failed to produce its fair 

Te of ttilents of the second rank ; that is, of men capable of 
iDg the lead in all the great branuhea of literary or artistic < 
for scientific activity, men who instruct and delight their own 

ineration, though possibly future generations may not hold 
of them in remembrance. 

Have fewer men of this order adorned the roll of fame in. 
.the United ytates, during the century of tlieir independence, 
than in England or France or Germany during the same . 
period? Obviously this ia the fact as regards art in all ita J 
branches, and also as regards physical and mathematical I 
science. In literature the disparity ia less evident ; yet most J 
candid Americans will agree with Euglishmen that it is greater I 
than those who know the education and intelligence of the ] 
younger people would have expected. I pass by oratory and i 
Btatesmanship, because comparison is~in these fields very I 
difficult. The fact therefore being admitted, we have to | 
endeavor to account for it. 

If the matter were one of numerical averages, it would be 
pertinent to remark that of the sixty millions of people in the 
United States seven or eiglit miiiiona are negroes, at present I 
altogether below the stratum from which production can bo j 
expected ; that of the whites there may be nearly two millions 1 
to whom English ia a foreign language, and that several mil- 
lions are recent immigrants from Europe. This diminishea I 
the contrast between numbers and intellectual results. Bat j 
numbers have so little to do with the question that the point | 
deserves no more than a passing reference. i 

Those who have discussed the conditions of intellectual pro- 
ductivity have often remarked that epochs of stir and excite- | 
ment are favorable, because tbey stimulate men's minds, set- t 
ting new ideas afloat and awakening new ambitioha. It is I 
alao true that vigorous, unremitting labor is, speaking geuer- I 
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ally, needed for the production of good work, and tliat c 
therefore less entitled to expect it in an indolent time and from i 
members of tbe Insurious clasBes. But it is not lesa true, 
though less frequently observed, that tranquillity and repose 
are necessary to men of the kind we are considering, and often 
helpful even to the highest geniuses, for the evolving of new 
thoughts aud the creation of forms of finished and hannooioua 
beauty. He who is to do such work must have time to medi- 
tate, and pause, and meditate again. He must be, able to set j 
his creation aside, and return to it after days or weeks to look 
at it with fresh eyes. Ho must be neither distracted from bis I 
main purpose, nor hurried in effecting it. He must be able to ] 
concentrate the whole force of his reason or imagination on 
one subject, to abstract himself when needful from tbe flitting i 
sights and many-voiced clamor of the outer world. Juvenal , 
said this long ago about the poet ; it also applies, though pos- 
sibly in a lower degree, both to the artist and to tbe serious 
thinker or delicate workman in any field of literature, to tbe 
metaphysician, the theologian, the philosophic historian, the 
economist, the philologist, even the novelist and the states- 
man. I have heard men who had gone from a quiet life into 
politics complain that they found their thinking powers wither, 
and that while they became far more expert in getting up sub- 
jects and speaking forcibly and plausibly, they found it harder 
and harder to form sound general views and penetrate beneath 
the superficialities of the newspaper and the platform. Inter- 
nipted thought, trains of reflection or imaginative conceptions 
constantly broken by a vai'iety of petty, transient calls of busi- 
ness, claims of society, matters passing in the world to note 
aud think of, not only tire the mind, but desti'oy its chances of 
attaining just and deep views of life, and nature, as a wind- 
ruflaed pool ceases to reflect the rocks aud woods around it. 
Mohammed falling into trances on the mountain above M 
Dante in tbe sylvan solitudes of Fonte Avellaoa, Cervantes 
and Bunyan in the_ enforced seclusion of a prison, Hegel so ' 
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rapt and lost in hia speculations that, taking his 
script to the publisher in Jena on the day of the great battlt 
he was surprised to see French soldiers in the streets r th 
are types of the men and conditions which give birth 
thoughts that occupy succeeding generations ; and what 
true of these greatest men is perhaps even more true of men 
of the next rank. Doubtteaa many gi-eat works have been 
produced among inauBpiuious surroundings, and even under 
severe pressure of time ; but it will, I think, be almost 
riably found that the producer bad formed his ideas or eoi 
eeived his creations in hours of comparative tranquillity, 
and had turned on them the full stream of his powei 
to the exclusion of whatever could break or divert 
force. 

In Europe men call this a century of unrest. But the 
United States is more unrestful than Europe, more norestful 
than any country we know of has yet been. Neai-Iy every one 
is busy ; those few who have not to earn their living, and do 
not feel called to serve their countrymen, find themselves out 
of place, and have been wont either to make amusement into 
a business, or to transfer themselves to the ease of France 
or Italy. The earning of one's living is not, indeed, incom- 
patible with intellectually creative work, for many of those 
who have done such work best have done it in addition to 
their gainful occupation, or have earned their living by it. 
But in America it is unusually hard for any one to withdraw 
his mind from the endless variety of external impressions and 
interests which daily life presents, and which impinge upon the 
mind, I will not say to vex it, but to keep it constantly vibra- 
ting to their touch. Life is that of the squirrel in his revolv- 
ing cage, never still even when it does not seem to change. 
■ It becomes every day more and more so in England, and Eng- 
lish literature and art show increasing marks of haste. In 
the United States the ceaseless stir and movement, the con- 
stant presence of newspapers, the eagerness which looks 
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I through every pair of eyes, even that active intelligence and ' 
I sense of public duty, strongest in the best minds, which make 
a citizen feel that he ought to know what is passing in the 
wider world as well as in his own, — all these render life more 
exciting to the average man than it is in Europe, but chase 
L away from it the oppoi'tunities for repose aud meditation 
, which art and philosophy need, as growing plants need the 
coolness and darkness of night no less than the blaze of day. 
The type of mind which American conditions have evolved is 
quick, vigorous, practical, versatile; but it is unfavorable to 
the uatural germination and slow ripening of large and liimi- 
' nous ideas, it wants the patience that will spend weeks or 
months in bringing details to an exquisite perfection. And 
accoi'dingly we see that the most rich and finished literary 
work America has given us bas proceeded from the older 
regions of the country, where the pulsations of life are slower 
I and steadier than in the West or in the great commercial 
cities. It was from New England tliat nearly all the best 
books of the last generation came ; and that not solely be- 
cause the English race has been purest there, and education 
most generally diffused, for the New Englandei-a who have 
f gone West, though they have cai'ried with tbem their moral 
standard and their bright intelligence, seem either to faave 
left behind theii- gift for literary creation, or to care to 
employ it only in teaching and in journalism. 

It may be objected to this view that some of the great 
literary ages, such as the Periclean age at Athens, the Medi- 
cean &ge at Florence, the age of Elizabeth in England, have 
been ages full of movement and excitement. But the uu- 
restfulness which prevails in America is altogether different 
from the large variety of life, the flow of stimulating ideas 
and impressions, which marked those ages. Life is not as 
interesting in America, except as regards commercial specu- 
' lation, as it is in Europe, because society and the environ- 
I ment of man are too uniform. It is hurried and bustling ; 
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it is filled with a multitude of duties and occtipationa 
tmu^iciit iinpieseioDS. In the Rges I have referred to, 
men had time enough for all there was to do; and thi 
scantiness of litei'atiire and rarity of news made that whifh 
wr.8 read and reeelved tell more powerfullv uijon 
imagiuatioQ, 

Kor ia it only the diBtractione of American life that cl 
the wings of invention. The atmospliere is over-full of 
tliat peitaias to material progress. Americans themselves 
say, when excusing the comparative poverty of learning and 
seience, that their chief occupation is at present ttie subjuga- 
tion of their continent ; that it is an occupatiou large enough 
to demand most of the energy and ambition of the nation ; 
but that presently, when this work is done, tiie same energy 
and ambition will win similar triumptis in the fields of a~ 
Btract thought, wliUe the gifts whicli now make them the fii 
nation in tlie world for practical inventions, will then assii 
to them a like place in scientific discovery." There is eridentlj 
much trutli in this. The attractions of practical life are 
great to men conscious of their own vigor, the developmei 
of the West and the vast operations of commerce and fluan( 
which have accompanied that development have absorbed 
many strenuous talents, that the supply of ability available, 
not only for pure science (apart from its applications) an^' 
for philosophical and historical studies, but even for states-^^ 
manship, has been proportionately reduced. But besides 
this withdrawal of an unusually large pai-t of the nation's 
force, the pi-edominauce of material and practical interests 
has turned men's tliouglits and conversation into a channel 

I unfavorable to the growth of the higher and more solid kinds' 
of literature, pei-haps still more unfavorable to art. Goethe 
said, & propoa of the good work produced by such men 
t 
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Ampere and M^rim^e at a very early age, " If a talent is to 
be speedily and happily developed, the chief point is that 
a great deal of intellect and sound culture should be current 
in a nation." There is certainly a great deal of intellect 
current in the United States ; but it is chiefly directed to 
business, that is, to railways, to finance, to commerce, to 
inventions, to manufactures (as well as to practical profes-" 
sions like law) , — things which play a relatively larger part 
than in Europe, as subjects of universal attention and dis- 
cussion. There, is abundance of sound culture, but it is so 
scattered about in divers places and among small groups 
which seldom meet one another that no large cultured society 
has arisen similar to that of European capitals or to that 
which her universities have created for Germany. In Boston 
twenty years ago a host could have brought together round 
his table nine men as interesting and cultivated as Paris or 
London would have furnished. But a similar party of 
eighteen could not have been collected ; nor perhaps even the 
nine anywhere except in Boston. At present, culture is more 
diffused ; there are many cities where men of high attain- 
ments and keen intellectual interests are found, and associate 
themselves in literary or scientific clubs. Societies for the 
study of particular authors are not uncommon among women. 
I remember to have been told of a Homer club and an 
^schylus club formed by the ladies of St. Louis, and of 
a Dante club in some Eastern city. Nevertheless, a young 
talent gains less than it would gain in Europe from the sur- 
roundings into which it is born. The atmosphere is not 
charged with ideas as in Germany, nor with critical ^wesse as 
in France. Stimulative it is, but the stimulus drives eager 
youth away from the groves of the Muses into the struggling 
throng of the market-place. 

It may be thought fanciful to add that in a new country 
one whole set of objects which appeal to the imagination are 
absent, — no castles gray with age ; no solemn cathedrals 
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whoBe altering styles of architecture carry the miud up oC' 
down the long stream of history from the eleveutb to th«a 
seventeentii centnry ; few spots or edifices consecrated bjH 
memories of famous meu or deedis, and amoug tlieee none of' 
remote date. Tliere is certainly no want of interest in those 
few spots ; the warmth with which Americans cherish them 
puts to shame the indifference of the British Parliament to 
the historic and prehistoric sites and buildings of Britain. 
But not one American youth in a thousand comes under the 
spell of any such associations. Jn the city or State where he 
lives there is nothing to call him away from the present. 
All he sees is new, and has no glories to set before him save 
those of accumulated wealth and industry skilfully applied to 
severely practical ends. 

Some one may say that if (as was observed in last chapter)' 
English and American literature are practically one, there ift- 
no need to explain the fact that one pai-t of a race undivided 
for literary purposes leaves the bulk of literary production 
to be done by the other part, seeing that it can enter freely 
into the labors of the latter and reckon them its own. To 
argue thus would be to push the doctrine of the unity of the 
two branches rather too far, for, after all, there is much 
American conditions and life which needs its special literary 
and artistic interpretations ; and the question would still coiw. 
front us, why the transatlantic branch, nowise inferior IQ- 
mental force, contributes less than its share to the common 
stock. Still it is certainly true that the existence of a great 
body of producers of literature in England, as iu France of 
pictures, diminishes the need for production in America. Or, 
to put the same thing in another way, if the Americans dti 
not speak English, tliey would evidently feel called on to' 
create more high literature for themselves. Many books whiiA- 
America might produce are not produced beeanse the men 
qualifled to write them know that there are already English' 
books on the same subject ; and the higher such men' 
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ard is, the more apt are they to overrate the advantages 
which English authors enjoy as compared with themselves. 
Many feelings and ideas which now find adequate expression 
through the English books which Americans read would then 
have to be expressed through American books, and their 
literature would be not only more individual, but more copious 
and energetic. If it lost in breadth, it would gain in freshness 
and independence. American authors conceive that even the 
non-recognition of international copyright has told for evil 
on their profession. Since the native writer has been under- 
sold by reprints of English and French books, which, paying 
nothing to the European author, can be published at the cost 
of the paper and printing only, native authorship is dis- 
couraged, native talent diverted into other fields, while at the 
same time the intellectual standard of the public is lowered 
and its taste vulgarized. It might be thought that the pro- 
fusion of cheap reprints would tend to quicken thought and 
diffuse the higher kinds of knowledge among the masses. 
But experience proves that by far the largest part of these 
reprints, and the part which is most extensively read, are 
novels, and among them many flimsy novels, which drive 
better books, including some of the best American fiction, 
out of the market, and tend to Europeanize the American 
mind in the worst way. One may smile at the suggestion 
that the allegiance of the working-classes to their democratic 
institutions will be seduced by descriptions of English duch- 
esses ; * yet it is probably true that the profusion of new 
frothy or highly-spiced fiction offered at twenty or twenty- 
five cents a volume tends to spoil the popular palate for 
the enjoyment of more wholesome and nutritious food. And 
if it injures the higher literature by diminishing the demand, 
it may further injure it by creating an atmosphere unfavor- 
able to the growth of pure and earnest native literary 
talent. 

* I have seen this argument advanced. 
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I What then of the newspapers? The newepapers are too, 
I large a subject for this cha|iter, and their influence as organaij 
C'of opicion has been already discussed. The vigor and bright- j 
I nesB of many among them are surprising. Nothing escapes] 
I tbem ; everything is set in the sharpest, clearest light. Their; 
fwant of reticence and delicacy is regretfully admitted by rU 
E educated Americans, — the editors included. The cause of 
I this deficiency is probably to be found in the fact that | 
I ifhereas the flrat European journals were written for the-j 
r polite wotld of large cities, American journals were early in ' 
I their career, if not at its very beginning, written for the buik.j 
[ of the people, and published in communities still so amaU] 
I that everybody's concerns were already pretty well known t» 
I everybody else. They had attained no high level of literaryi 
I excellence when, some forty years ago, an enterprising man j 
I of unrefined taste created a new type of " live " newspaper^ j 
r vhich made a rapid success by its smartness, copiousness, ' 
[ and variety, while addressing itself entirely to the multitude. 
I Other papers were almost forced to shape themselves on the 
f same lines, because the class which desii'cd somethiug more 
[ choice was still relatively small ; and now the journals of the 
chief cities have become such vast commercial concerns that 
they still think first of the mass, and are controlled by its ' 
I tastes, which they have themselves done so much to create. J 
[ There are cities where the moi-e refined readers, who distikej 
flippant personalities, are counted by tens of thousands ; but- 
in such cities competition is now too severe to hold out much 
prospect of success lo a paper which does not expect the sup- 
port of hundreds of thousands. It!s not, however, with the 
testhetic or moral view of the newspajier that we are here con- 
cerned, but with the eflfect on the national mind of the enor- 
mous ratio which the reading of newspapers bears to all other 
reading, — a ratio higher than even in France or England. 
A famous Englishman, himself a powerful and fertile thinker. 
contrasted the value of the hiatorj' of Thucydidea with that Qt 
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a single number of the " Times " newspaper, — greatly to the 
advantage of the latter. Others may conceive that a thought- 
ful study of Thucydides, or, not to go beyond our own tongue, 
of Bacon, Milton, Locke, or Burke, — perhaps even of Gibbon, 
Grote, or Macaulay, — will do more to give keenness to the 
eye and strength to the wings of the mind than a whole year's 
reading of the best daily newspaper. It is not merely that 
the matter is of more permanent and intrinsic worth, nor that 
the manner and style form the student's taste ; it is not 
merely that in the newspaper we are in contact with persons 
like ourselves, in the other case with rare and splendid intel- 
lects. The whole attitude of the reader is different. His 
attention is loose, his mind unbraced, so that he does not 
stop to scrutinize an argument, and forgets even valuable 
facts as quickly as he has learnt thena. If he read Burke 
as he reads the newspaper, Burke would do him little good. 
And therefore the habit of mind produced by a diet largely 
composed of newspapers is adverse to solid thinking, and 
dulling to the sense of beauty. Scorched and stony is the 
soil which newspaper reading has prepared to receive the 
seeds of genius. 

Does the modern world really gain, so far as creative 
thought is concerned, by the profusion of cheap literature? 
It is a question one often asks in watching the passengers on 
an American railway. A boy walks up and down the car 
scattering newspapers and books in paper covers right and 
left as he goes. The newspapers are glanced at, though 
probably most people have read several of the day's papers al- 
ready. The books are nearly all novels. They are not usually 
bad in tone, and sometimes they give incidentally a super- 
ficial knowledge of things outside the personal experience 
of the reader; while from their newspapers the passengers 
draw a stock of information far beyond that of a European 
peasant, or even of an average European artisan. Yet one 
feels that this constant succession of transient ideas, none of 
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them impressively though many of them startlingly stated, ; 
of them flitting swiftly past tlie mcDtal Bight as the trees flifid 
past the eyes when one looks out of the car window, is t 
more favorable to the development of serious intellectu^J 
interests and creative intellectual power than is the limits 
knowledge of the European artisan. 

Most of the reasons I have hazarded to account I 
phenomenon surprising to "one who recognizes the quantity ' 
of intellect current in America, and the diffusion, far more 
general than in any other country, of intellectual curiosity, 
are reasons valid in the Europe of to-day as compared with 
the Europe of last century, and still more true of the modem 
world as compared with the best periods of the ancient. 
Printing is by no means pure gain to the creative faculties, 
whatever it may be to the acquisitive ; even as a great an- , 
cient thinker seems to have thought that the invention of 
writing in Egypt had weakened the reflective powers of man. 
The question follows, Are these causes, supposing them to 
be true causes, likely to be more or less operative in the 
America of nest century than they now are? Will America — 
become more what Europe is now, or will she be even mora^ 

I have elsewhere thrown out some conjectures on this point. % 
Meantime it is pertinent to ask what are the most recent * 
developments of American thought and research ; for this will 
help us to see whether the tide of productive endeavor is rising 1 
or falling. 

The abundant and excellent work done in fiction need be 1 
mentioned only for the sake of calling attention to the interest J 
it has, over and above its artistic merit, as a record of the j 
local manners and usages and types of character in various 
parts of the Union, — types which are fast disappearing. The 
Creoles of Louisiana, the negroes under slavery, with African 
tales still surviving in their memories, the rough but kindly i 
backwoodsmen of Indiana forty years ago, the strange, halt- j 
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civilized mountain land of Tennessee and North Carolina, 
the humors of the Mississippi steamboat and the ad- 
venturous life of the Far West, are all known to Europe 
through the tales of writers now living, as the Indians 
of eighty years ago became known through the romances 
of Feniinore Cooper. However, this is familiar ground to 
European readers, so I pass to work of a less generally 
«ttraetive order. 

Thirty years ago the standard of classical scholarship was 
low, and even the school commentaries on classical authors fell 
far short of those produced in Germany or England. Nowa- 
days both in classical and in Oriental philology admirably 
thorough and painstaking work is produced. I have heard high 
European authorities observe that there is an almost excessive 
anxiety among American scholars to master all that has been 
written, even by third-rate Germans, and that the desire they 
evince to overtake Germany in respect of knowledge betrays 
some among them into the German fault of neglecting merits 
of form and style. In the sciences of nature, especially m 
those of observation, remarkable advances have been made. 
Dr. Asa Gray, whom the eldest American university has lately 
lost, was one of the two or three greatest botanists of his age. 
Much excellent work has been done in geology and palteon- 
tology, particularly in exploring the Rocky Mountain regions. 
Both for the eseellence of their instruments and the accuracy 
of their observations, the astronomers stand in the front rank : 
nor do they fall behind Europe in the theoretical part of this 
science. In some branches of physics and chemistry, such as 
spectrum analysis, American investigators have won like fame. 
Competent authorities award the highest praise to their recent 
contributions to biology and to medical science. In econom- 
ics they seem to stand before either England or France, both 
as regards the extent to which the subject is studied in uni- 
versities and as regards the number of eminent persons whom 
it occupies. In jurisprudence and law, American text-books 
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are at least as good aa those produced in England 
one author, the late Mr. Justice Story, deserves, look! 
to the quantity as well as to the quality of bis work, to 
placed at the lieai.1 of all who have handled those. topi 
English tongue during the last sixty years. PoUtieal Bcieni 
lias begun to be studied more energetically than in Engl; 
wbere, to be sure, it is scarcely studied at all ; and every yi 
sees treatises and articles of permaneut vdue added to the 
scanty modem literature which our language possesses on this 
subject. Similarly there is great activity in the field of both 
secular and ecclesiastical history, though as the work done 
has lai^ely taken the direction of inquiries into the early his- 
tory of institutions, and has altogether been more in the nature 
of researc.h than of treatises attractive to the general public, 
its quantity and its mei-its have not yet been duly appreciated 
even at home, much less in Europe. Indeed, it is remarkable 
how far from showy and sensational is the bulk of the work 
now done in America. It is mostly work of the Genuao type, 
— solid, careful, exact ; not at all tbe sort of work which theo- 
rists about democracy would have looked for, since it appeals 
ratber to the learned few than to the so-called general reader- 
One receives the impression that the class of intellectual 
workers, who until recently wanted institutions in which the 
highest and fullest training could be had, have now become 
sensible that their country, occupied in developing its re- 
sources and educating its ordinary citizens, had fallen behind 
Europe in learning and science, and that they are therefore 
the more eager to accutnulate knowledge aud spend their 
energy in minutely laborious special studies. t 

■ Tlie number of legal journnls mid mngazinea in the United Statevj 
very much larger than in England, nnd the Rvemge level of irorkmanil 
in tlieni eeems In be higher. 

t Tlie entreme psins lnlten in America to prnvicie every lilirnry 
clflssifled enlHlogiie directing readers lo ilie bonlte nn entli subject, aeenis l< 
UIuBtrate tliia tendency. Sucli catalogues would be elill more serriceabl^ 
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I may be reminded that neither in the departments above 
mentioned, nor in statesmanship, can one point to many bril- 
liant personalities. The men whose names rise to the lips of 
a European are all advanced in life. Perhaps this is true 
of Europe also ; perhaps tho world has entered on an age of 
mediocrities. Some one lately said that there was now 
nobody in Paris, Berlin, or London under sixty years of age 
whom one would cross the street to look at. If this be so, 
it is not merely because length of years has given better 
chances of winning fame, for nearly all tho men now famous 
in Europe had won fame before they were torty. There 
have been periods in history when striking figures were lack- 
ing, although great events seemed to call for them. As re- 
gards America, if there be few persons of exceptional gifts, 
it is significant that the number of those who are engaged in 
scientific work, whether in the investigation of nature or in 
the moral, political, and historical sciences, is larger, rela- 
tively to the population of tho country, than it was thirty 
years ago, the methods better, tho -work done more solid, 
the spirit more earnest and eager. Nothing more strikes a 
stranger who visits the American universities than the ardor 
with which the younger generation has thrown itself into 
study, even kinds of study which will never win the applause 
of the multitude. There is more zeal and heartiness among 
these men, more freshness of mind, more love of learning for 
its own sake, more willingness to forego the chances of fame 
and wealth for the sake of adding to the stock of human 
knowledge, than is to be found to-day in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge or in the universities of Scotland. One is reminded of 
the scholars of the Renaissance flinging themselves into the 
study of re-discovered philology, or of the German universi- 

if they discriminated between the good books and the uncritical com* 
pilations or superficial popularizations which have latterly become 
comnioq. 
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ties after the War of Liberation. And under the impressions 
formed in mingling with such men, one learns to agree with 
the conviction of the Americans that for a nation so abound- 
mg in fervid force there is reserved a fruitful career in sci- 
ence and letters no less than in whatever makes material 
prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THS BEIiATION OF THE UNITED STATES TO EUBOFE. 

One cannot discuss American literature and thought with- 
out asking, What is the intellectual relation of the United 
States to Europe? Is it that of an equal member of the 
great republic of letters ; or is it that of a colony towards 
the mother-country, or of a province towards a capital ? Is 
it, to take instances from history, such a relation as was that 
of Rome to Greece in the second and first centuries before 
Christ ; or of Northern and Western Europe to Italy in the 
fifteenth ; or of Germany to France in the eighteenth ? — in all 
of which cases there was a measure of intellectual dependence 
on the part of a nation which felt itself in other respects as 
strong as, or stronger than, that whose models it followed, 
and from whose hearth it lighted its own flame. 

To answer this question we must first answer another, — 
How do the Americans themselves conceive their position 
towards Europe ? And this, again, suggests a third, — What 
does the American people think of itself? 

Fifty, or even fort^, years ago the conceit of this people 
was a byword. It was not only self-conscious, but obtrusive 
and aggressive. Every visitor satirized it, Dickens most 
keenly of all, in forgiving whom the Americans gave the 
strongest proof of their good-nature. Doubtless all nations 
are either vain, or proud, or both ; and those not least who, 
like the Danes and the Portuguese, receive least recognition 
from their neighbors. A nation could hardly stand with- 
out this element to support its self-reliance ; though when 



I pushed to an extreme it may, as happens with the Turka, 
I make natioual ruin the more irretrievable. But Ameri- 
can conceit baa been steadily declining as the country 
has grown older, more aware of its tme strength, more 
respected by other countries.* There was less conceit 
after the Civil IVar than before, though the Civil War bad , 
revealed elements of greatness unexpected by foreigners ; 
there is less now than there was at the close of the Civil I 
War. An impartially rigorous censor from some other* 
planet might say of the Americans that they are at tliiBJ 
moment less priggishly supercilious than the Germans, 
restlessly pretentious than the French, less pharisaically selt*! 
satisfied than the Euglish. Among the upper or better- 
educated classes glorificatiou has died out, e:£cept, of coursefi 
in Fourth of July and other public addresses, when the screaml 
of the national eagle must be heard. One sometimes finds tt.| 
replaced by undue self -depreciation, with lamentations ( 
the want of culture, the decliue of faith, or the corniption c 
politics. Among the masses it survives in an exultation ovej 
the size and material resources of the country, — the phyalj 
cally large ia to them the sublime, — in an over-estimate ofl 
men and events in American btstory, in a delight — strongest^ 
of course, among the recent immigrants — in the completenesi 
of social equality, and a corresponding contempt for ttu 
"serfs of Europe" who submit to be called ''subjects" 
their sovereign, in a belief in the superior purity of their domei 
tic life and literature, and In the notion that they are tbe onl^ 
people who eujoy true political liberty,! — liberty far f ullej 

• Toequeville complains Ihnt the Ameritana would not permit a strange 
to pass even tbe amsllesC unfnyornlile criticlam an nny one of UieEr ifwtH 
tutions, however warmly he might express b<a admiralinn ot the n 

t It mual, bonever. be admitted that tbis whiniBical Idea is not confliN 
to the masaea. I lliid, for instance, in an addresa delivered by nii eminencj 
man lb a diEiinguished literary fratemily, in October, 1887, the following 
passage; "They (i.e. ' Ibe inimorwl periods of the Deolnrntion of Inde- 
pendence ') have given political li^edoin to America and France, unltj 
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than that of England, far more orderly than that of France. 
Taking all classes together, they are now not more sensitive 
to external opinion than the nations of Western Europe, and 
less so than the Russians, though they are still a trifle more 
apt to go through Europe comparing what they find with what 
they left at home. A foreign critic who tries to flout or 
scourge them no longer disturbs their composure ; his jeers 
are received with amusement or indifference. Their patriot- 
ism is in one respect stronger than that of Frenchmen or 
Englishmen, because it is less broken by class feeling ; but it 
has ceased to be aggressive. 

Accordingly, the attitude of thoughtful Americans to Europe 
has no longer either the old open antagonism or the old latent 
self-distrust. It is that of a people which conceives itself to 
be intellectually the equal of any other people, but to have 
taken upon itself for the time a special task which impedes it 
in the race of literary and artistic development. Its mission 
is to reclaim the waste lands of a continent, to furnish homes 
for instreaming millions of strangers, to work out a system 
of harmonious and orderly democratic institutions. That it 
may fulfil these tasks it has for the moment postponed cer- 
tain other tasks which it will in due time resume. Meanwhile 
it may, without loss of dignity or of faith in itself, use and 
enjoy the fruits of European intellect which it imports until 
it sees itself free to rival them by native growths. If I may 

and nationality to Germany and Italy, emancipated the Russian serf, 
relieved Prussia and Hungary from feudal tenures, and will in time free 
Great Britain and Ireland also " ! 

I have often asked Americans wherein they consider their freedom 
superior to that of the British, but have never found them able to indicate 
a single point in which the individual man is worse off in Great Britain as 
regards either his private civil rights, or his political rights, or his general 
liberty of doing and thinking as he pleases. Tiiey generally turn the dis- 
cussion to social equality, the existence of a monarchy and of hereditary 
titles, and so forth, — matters which are, of course, quite different from 
freedom in its proper sense. 
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[ resort to a homely comparison, the Americaus are like a 
whose oext-door oeighbor is ia the habit of giriog mumcal 
parties in the summer evenings. When one of these pai'tiea 
comes off, he aits with his family in the balcony to enjoy the 
quartettes and solos which float across to him through the 

I open windows. He feeta no inferiority, knowing that when he 
pleases he can have performers equally good to delight his 
own friends, though for this year he prefers to spend his sur- 
plus income in refurui&hing his house or starting his son in 
bi 
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There is of course a difl!erence in the view of the value of 1 
'European work, as compared with their own, taken by the! 
'tnore-educated and by the less-educated classes. Of thej 
latter some fail to appreciate the worth of culture and of 
even for practical purposes, as compared with in- 
dustrial success, — though in this respect they are no more 
obtuse than the bulk of Englishmen | aud they accordingly 
underrate their obligations to Europe. Others, knowing that_ J 
they ought to admire works of imagination and research, but ~ 
possessed of more patriotism than discernment, cry up second | 

third rate Action, poetry, and theology because it is Ameri- 
can, and try to believe that their country gives as much to 
Europe as she receives. Taste for literature is so much-more ] 
diffused than taste in literature that a certain kind of fame u 
easily won. There are dozens of poets and scores of poet- j 
esses much admired in their own State, some even beyond ita I 
limits, with no merit hut that of writing vei-se which can be I 
scanned and will raise no blush on the moat sensitive cheeli. 
Criticism is' lenient, or rather it does not exist; for the few ' 
journals which contain good reviews are little read except in 
four or five Northern Atlantic States and several inland 
cities. A really active and searching criticism, which should 
appraise literary work on sound canons, not caring whether 
it has been produced in America or in Europe, by a 
by a woman, in the East or in the West, is one of the t 




ng whether ^^H 
y a man or'^^H 
the tiling -^^^1 
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f most neecled in America. AmoDg highly edocated men this 
e^travagunt apprecintiou of native iadustry produces a dis- 
gust expressing itself sometimes in sarcasm, sometimes in 
despondency. Many deem their home-grown literature triv- 
ial, and occupy themselves with European hooka, watching 
the pressea of England, France, and Germany more carefully 
than almost any one does in England. Yet even these, I 
think, cherish silently the faith that when the West has been 
settled and the railways built, and poseibilities of sudden 
leaps to wealth diminished, when culture has diffused itself 
among the classes whose education is now superficial, and 
their love of art extended itself from furniture to pictures 
and statuary, American literature will in due course flower 
out with a brilliance of bloom and a richness of fruit rivallins 

I the Old World. 

The United States are therefore, if this account be correct, 
in a relation to Europe for which no exact historical parallel 
can he found. They do not look up to her, nor seek to model 
themselves after her. Tliey are too proud for a province, 
too large for a colony. They_certaiuly draw from Europe 

I far more thought than they send to her, while of art they 

' produce comparatively little and export nothing. Yet they 
cannot be said to be led or ruled by Europe, because they 
apply their own standards and judgment to whatever they 
receive. 

Their special relations to the leading European countries 
are worth noting. In old colonial days England was every- 
thing. The revolt of 1776 produced an estrangement which 
raiglit have been healed after 1783, had England acted with 
courtesy and good sense, but which was embittered by ber 
scornful attitude. Wounds which were just beginning to scar 
over were reopened by the war ci 1812; and the hostility 
continued as long as tbe generation lived whose manhood 
saw that war. Tocquevillo in 1833 aays he can imagine no 
hatred more venomous than that between the Amenc?ns and 
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the English. The generation vbich remembered 1812 waB 
disappearing when the aympathy of the English upper classes 
for the Southern CoofedertLcy in 1861-65 lit up the almost 
extinguished flames. These have been nearly if not quite 
entirely quenched, so far as the native Americans are con- 
cerned, by the settlement of the Alabama claims, wliich im- 
pressed the United States not merely as a concession to 
themselves, but as an evidence of the magnanimity of a proud 
country. There is still a certain amount of rivalry with 
England, together with a strange idea, fostered by the pro- 
tective tariff, that England's gain means America's loss, and 
conversely. There is also a certain suspicion that the English 
are trying to patronize even when the latter ore innocent of 
such intentions. Now and then an Englishman who, feeling 
liimseir practically at home, speaks with the same freedom as 
he would use there, Guda himself misunderstood. But these 
lingering touches of jealousy are slight compared with the 
growing sympathy felt for "the old country," as it is still 
called. It is the only European country in which the Amer- 
ican people can be said to feel any personal interest, or to- 
wards an alliance with which they are drawn by any sentiment. 
For a time, however, the sense of gratitude to France for her 
aid in the War of Independence was very strong. It brought 
French literature as well as some French usages into vogue, 
and increased the political inducnce which France exercised 
during the earlier years of her own Revolution. Still, that 
influence did not go far beyond the sphere of politics ; one 
feels it but slightly in the literature of the half century from 
1780 to 1830. 

During the reign of Louis Najraleon wealthy Americans 
resorted largely to Paris; and there, liviog often for years 
together in a congenial atmosphere of display and amusement, 
imbibed undemocratic tastes and ideas, which through them 
found their way back across the ocean and colored certain 
sections of American society, particularly in New Torfe, 
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Although there is still an Amerioan colony in Paris, Parisian 
influence seems no longer to cross the Atlantic. French books, 
novels excepted, and these in translations, are not largely 
read ; French politics excite little interest : France is practi- 
cally not a factor at all in the moral or intellectual life of 
the country. Over art, however, especially painting and decor- 
ation, she has still great power. Many American artists study 
in Paris", — indeed all resort thither who do not go to Rome 
or Florence ; French pictures enjoy such favor with American 
dealers and private buyers as to make the native artists com- 
plain, not without reason, that equally good home-made work 
receives no encouragement ; * and house- decoration, in which 
America seems to stand before England, particularly in the 
skilful use of wood, is much affected by French designs and 
methods. 

The enormous German immigration of the last thirty years 
might have been expected to go far towards Germanizing 
the American mind, giving it a taste for metaphysics on the 
one hand, and for minutely patient research on the other. 
It does not seem to have had either the one result or the 
other, or indeed any result whatever in the field of thought. 
It has enormously stimulated the brewing industry, it has 
retarded the progress of Prohibitionism, it has introduced 
more out-door life than formerly existed, it has increased 
the taste for music, it has broken down the strictness 
of Sabbath observance, and has indeed in some cities pro- 
duced what is commonly called " a Continental Sunday." 
But the vast majority of German immigrants belong to the 
humbler classes. There have been among them extremely 
few savantSj or men likely to become savants, nor have 

* There is a heavy customs duty on foreign works of art ; but this does 
not greatly help the native artist, for the men who buy pictures can usually 
buy notwithstanding the duty, while it prevents the artist from furnishing 
himself with the works he needs to have around him for the purposes of 
his own training. 
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tliese played aa; conspicuouE part in the universities or v^^ 
literature.* ^M 

Nevertlieless the influence of Grennauy has been of latJB 
years powerfully stimulative upon the cultivated classes, foi^l 
not only are German treatises largely read, but many of the 
most promising graduates of the universities proceed to Ger- 
many for a year or two to complete their studies, and there 
become imbued with German ideas and methoda. The English 
universities have, by their omissiou to develop advauced in- 
struction in special branches of knowledge, lost a golden 
opportunity of coming into relation with and influencing that 
academic youth of America m whose hands the future of 
American science and learning lies. This German strain 
in American work has however not tended towards the propa- 
gation of metaphysical schools, metaphysics themselves being 
now on the ebb in Germany. It appears in some depart- 
ments of theology, and is also visible in historical and philo- 
logical studies, in economics, and in the sciences of nature. 

On the more popular kinds of literature, as well as upon 
manners, social usages, current sentiment generally, England 
and her influences are of course nearer and more potent than 
those of any other European country, seeing that English 
books go everywhere among all classes, and that they work 
upon those who are substantially English already in their fun- 
damental ideas and habits. . Americans of the cultivated order, 
and especially women, are more alive to the movements and 
changes in the lighter literature of England, and more curious 
about those who figure in it, especially the rising poets and 
essayists, than equally cultivated English men and women. 
I have been repeatedly surprised to find books and men that 
had made no noise in London well known in the Atlantic 

• Mr, Andrew D. Wlilte, in an interestinK anicle nn ihp influence o( 
German thought in llie United Srates, tiles nnly Francis LI cber mid Mr. 
Carl Scliurz. lu publiu life two or three Germans liare Btcuined liigli 
diBtinction. 
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States, and tbeir merits canvassed with more zest and prob- 
ably more acuteness than a London drawing-room would 
have shown. The verdicts of the best circles were not always 
the same as those of similar circles in England, but they were 
nowise biassed by national feeling, and often seemed to 
proceed from a more delicate aud sympathetic insight. I recol- 
lect, though I had better not mention, instances in which they 
welcomed English books which England had failed to ap- 
preciate, and refused to approve American books over which i 
English reviewers had become ecstatic. | 

Transient English fashions in social customs and in such 1 
things as games sometimes spread to America, — possibly 
more often than similar American fashions do to England, — 
but sometimes encounter ridicule there. The Anglomaniac is 
a familiar object of good-humored satu-e. As for those large I 
movements of opinion or taste or practical philanthropy in ] 
which a parallelism or correspondence between the two coun- 
tries may often be discerned, this correspondence is more fre- 
quently due to the simultaneous action of the same causes than 
to any direct influence of the older country. In theology, for 
instance, the same relaxation of the rigid tests of orthodosy 
has been making way in the chui-ches of both nations. In the 
Protestant Episcopal Church there has been a, similar, though 
less pronounced, tendency to the development of an ornate 
ritual. The movement for dealing with city pauperism by vol- 
untary organizations began later than the Charity Organiza- 
tion societies of England, but would probably have begun 
without their example. The rapidly growing taste for beauty 
in house decoration and in street architecture is a birth of the 
time rather than of Old World teaching, though it owes some- 
thing to Mr. Buskin's books, which have been more widely 
read in America than in England." 

* America lina produced of Inla yenrs nt least one reallj diatlnfiuUhed 
architect, now unliappily lost to lipr; and lliie art — as, indeed, art in 
general — Hems to be making rapid progrees. 
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In political matterB the intellectual sympathy of the two 
countries is of course less cloee than in the mutters juet de' 
' scribed, because the difference between iuBtitutions and con- 
I ditioDS involves a diversity in the problems which call for 
, a practical solution. Political chaoges in England affect 
American opinion less than such changes in Frauce affect 
English opinion, although the Anieriuana know more and cave 
more and judge more soundly alaout English alTuirs than the 
j French do about English or the English about French. The 
cessation of bitterness between Great Britain and the Irish 
' would make a difference in American politics ; but no political 
event in England less serious than, let us say, the establish- 
ment of a powerful Socialist party, would sensibly tell on 
American opinion, just as no event happening beyond the 
I Atlantic, except the rise and fall of the Southern Confeder- 
I aey, has influenced the course of English political thonght. 
However, the wise men of the West watch English experi- 
ments for light and guidance in their own tronbles. A dis- 
tinguished American who came a few years ago to London 
to study English politics, told me that he did so in the hope 
of finding consen'ative institutions and forces from which 
lessons might be learned that would be, as he thought, very 
serviceable to the United States. After a fortnight, however, 
he concluded that England was in a state of suppressed 
revolution, and departed sorrowful. 

On a review of the whole matter it will appear that al- 
though as respects most kinds of intellectual work America 
IB rather in the position of the consumer, Europe, and espe- 
cially England, in that of the producer; although America is 
more influenced by English, French, and German books and 
by French art than these countries are influenced by her, — 
still she does not look for initiative to them, or hold herself 
in any way tlieir disciple. She is in many points indepen- 
dent, and in all fully persuaded of her independ( 
Will she then in time develop a new literature, bearing thq 
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stamp of her oVn mint? She calls herself a new country: 
will she give the world a new philosophy, new views of reli- 
gion, a new type of life, in which plain living and high think- 
ing may be more happily blended than we now see them in 
the Old World, — a life in which the franker recognition of 
equality will give a freshness to ideas, and to manners a 
charm of simplicity which the aristocratic societies of Europe 
have failed to attain? 

As regards manners and life, she has already approached 
nearer this happy combination than any society of the Old 
World. As regards ideas, I have found among the most 
cultivated Americans a certain cosmopolitanism of view, and 
detachment from national or local prejudice, superior tolhat 
of the same classes in France, England, or Germany. In 
the ideas themselves there is little one can call novel or dis- 
tinctively American, though there is a kind of * thoroughness 
in embracing or working out certain political and social con- 
ceptions which is less common in England. As regards 
literature, nothing at present indicates the emergence of a 
new type. The influence of the great nations on one another 
grows always closer, and makes new national types less 
likely to appear. Science, which has no nationality, exerts 
a growing sway over men's minds, and exerts it contempo- 
raneously and similarly in all civilized countries. For the 
purposes of thought, at least, if not of literary expression, 
the world draws closer together, and becomes more of a 
homogeneous community. 

A visitor doubts whether the United States are, so far as 
the things of the mind are concerned, " a new country." The 
people have the hopefulness of youth. But their institutions 
are old, though many have been remodelled or new faced ; 
their religion is old ; their views of morality and conduct are 
old ; their sentiments in matters of art and taste have ilbt 
greatly diverged from those of the parent stock. Is the 
mere fact that they inhabit new territories, and that the con- 
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ditions of life there have trained to higher eflSciency certain 
gifts, and have left others in comparative quiescence, is this 
fact sufficient so to transform the national spirit as to make 
the products of their creative power essentially diverse from 
those of the same race abiding in its ancient seats ? A trans- 
planted tree may bear fruit of a slightly different flavor, but 
the apple remains an apple, and the pear a pear. 

However, it is still too early in the growth of the United 
States to form any conclusions on these high matters, almost 
too soon to speculate regarding them. There are causes at 
work which may in time produce a new type of intellectual 
life ; but whether or not this come to pass, it can hardly be 
doubted that when the American people give themselves some 
repose from thdr present labors, when they occupy themselves 
less with doing and more with being, there will arise among 
them a literature and a science, possibly also, though later, 
an art, which will tell upon Europe with a new force. It 
will have behind it the momentum of hundreds of millions 
of men. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ABSENCE OF A CAFITAIi 

The United States are the only great country in the world 
which has no capital. Germany and Italy were long without 
one, because the existence of the mediaeval empire prevented 
the growth in either country of a national monarchy. But 
the wonderfully reconstructive age we live in has now sup- 
plied the want ; and although Rome and Berlin still fall short 
of being to their respective states what Paris and London are 
to France and England, what Vienna and Pesth are to the 
Dual Monarchy, they bid fair to attain a similar rank* in 
their respective nations. By a capital I mean a city which is 
not only the seat of political government, but is also by the 
size, wealth, and character of its population the head and 
centre of the country, a leading seat of commerce and indus- 
try, a reservoir of financial resources, the favored residence 
of the great and powerful, the spot in which the chiefs of the 
learned professions are to be found, where the most potent 

* Athens, Lisbon, Copenhagen, Stockholm. Brussels, are equally good 
instances among the smaller countries. In Switzerland, Bern has not 
rea<*hed the same position, because Switzerland is a federation, and, so to 
spenk, an artificial country made by history. Zurich, Lausanne, and 
Geneva are intellectually quite as influential. So Holland retains traces 
of her federal condition in the relatively less important position of Amster- 
dam. Madrid, being a modern city placed in a country more recently 
and less perfectly consolidated than most of the other states of Europe, 
is less of a capital to Spain than Lisbon is to Portugal or Paris to 
France. 
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and widely-read Journals are publiabed, whither men of 
literary and ecientiflc capacity are drawn. Tlie heaping to- 
gether in such a place of these various elements of power, 
the conjunction of the forces of rank, wealth, knowledge, in- 
tellect, naturally makes such a city a sort of foundry in which 
opinion is melted and cast, where it receives that definite 
shape in which it can lie easily and swiftly propagated and 
diffnsed through the whole uounti^, deriving not only an 
authority from the poaitio f th wh form it, but a mo- 
mentum from the weight of mb th community whence 
it comes. The opinion of ! ty b mes powerful poli- 
tically because it is that ot tl p who live at headqnar- 
tei'B, who hold the strings f g nm nt in their hands, who 
either themselves rule the t t n close contact with 
those who do. It is true that under a representative govern- 
ment power reets with those whom the people have sent up 
from all parts of the country. Still, these members of the 
legislature reside in the capital, and cannot but feel the 
steady pressure of its prevailing sentiment, which touches 
them socially at every point. It sometimes happens that the 
populace of the capital by their jiower of overawing the rulers, 
or perhaps of effecting a revolution, are able to turn the for- 
t.nnes of the state. But even where no such peril is to be 
apprehended, any nation with the kind of a capital I am de- 
scribing, acquires the habit of looking to it for light and 
leading, and is apt to yield to it an initiative in political 
movements. 

In the field of art and literature the influence of a great' 
capital is no less marked. It gathere to a centre the creative 
power of the country, and subjects it to the criticism of the 
best-instructed and most-polished society. The constant 
action and reaction upon one another of groups of capable 
men in an atmosphere at once stimulative to invention and 
corrective of extravagance, may give birth to works which 
isolated genius could hardly have produced. Goethe madi 
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this observation as regards Paris, contrasting the centralized 
society of France with the dispersion of the elements of 
culture over the wide area of his own Germany. 

"Now conceive a city like Paris, where the highest talents of a 
great kingdom are all assembled in a single spot, and by daily inter- 
course, strife, and emulation mutually instruct and advance each other ; 
where the best works, both of nature and art, from all kingdoms of the 
earth, are open to daily inspection, — conceive this metropolis of the 
world, I say, where every walk across a bridge or across a square 
recalls some mighty past, and where some historical event is connected 
with every corner of a street. In addition to all this, conceive, not 
the Paris of a dull, spiritless time, but the Paris of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in which, during three generations, such men as Moliere, Voltaire, 
Diderot, and the like have kept up such a current of intellect as cannot 
be found twice in a single spot on the whole world, and you will com- 
prehend that a man of talent like Ampere, who has grown up amid 
such abundance, can easily be something in his four and twentieth 
year." * 

The same idea of the power which a highly-polished and 
strenuously active society has to educe and develop brilliant 
gifts underlies the memorable description which Pericles gives 
of Athens, in a speech preserved for us by Thucydides. 
And the influence of such a society may be contemplated with 
the greater satisfaction because it does not necessarily im- 
poverish the rest of a country. The centralization of intel- 
lectual life may tend to diminish the chances of variability, 
and establish too uniform a type ; but it probably gives a 
higher efldciency to the men of capacity whom it draws into its 
own orbit, than they could have attained in the isolation 
of their natal spot. 

In the case both of politics and of literature, the existence 
of a capital tends to strengthen the influence of what is called 
Society ; that is to say, of the men of wealth and leisure who 
have time to think of other matters than the needs of daily 

* Conversations with Eckermann. 
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3 company and approval are apt t 
by tbe men of talent. Thus wliere the rich at 
gathered in one spot to whith the nation looks, they effect 
more in the way of guiding its political thought and training 
its literary taste than is possible where they are dispersed!! 
over tiie face of a large country. In both points, therefoi 
it will evidently make a difference to a democratic coun1 
whether it has a capital, and what degree of deference that^ 
capital receives. Paris is the extreme case of a city which 
has latterly been everything to the national literature and art, 
and has sought to be evertbing iu national politics also. 
LondoD, since the decline of Dublin and of Edinbui^h, has 
stood without a British rival in the domain of art and letters 
and although one can hai-dly say that a literary society exisl 
in London, most of the people who employ themselves 
writing books, and nearly all those who paint pictures, live 
or near it. Over politics London has less authority than Parii 
has exerted in France, — doubtless because parts of the North 
and West of Britain are more highly vitalized than the prov- 
inces of France, while the English city is almost too popa- 
loua to have a common feeling. Its very hugenesE makes 
amorphous. 

What are the cities of the United States which can claim' 
to approach nearest to the sort of capital we have been con- 
sidei'ing? Not Washington, though it is the meeting-place of 
Congress and the seat of Federal administration. It has a 
relatively small population (in 1890, 230,392, of whom one 
third were negroes). Society consists of congressmen (for 
about half the year), officials, diplomatists, and some rich 
and leisured people who come to spend the winter. The l 
ers of finance, industry, commerce, and the professions 
absent ; there are few men of lettere, no artists, hai'dly any 
journalists. What is called the "society" of Washington. 
which, being small, polished, and composed of people who 
constantly meet one another, is agreeable, and not the lesa 
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agreeable because it has a peculiar flavor, is so far from 
aspiring to political authority as to deem it '' bad form " to 
talk politics.* 

Not New York, though she is now by far the most popu- 
lous city. She is the centre of commerce, the sovereign of 
finance ; but New York has no special political influence or 
power beyond that of casting a large vote, which is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the thirty-six presidential votes of 
the State. Business is her main occupation : the representa- 
tives of literature are few ; the journals, although certainly 
among the ablest and most widely read in the country, are, after 
all, New York journals, and not, like those of Paris, London, 
or even Berlin, professedly written for the whole nation. Next 
comes Philadelphia, once the flrst city in the Union, but now 
standing below New York in all the points just mentioned, 
with even less claim to be deemed a centre of art or opinion. 
Boston was for a time the cliosen home of letters and culture, 
and still contains, in proportion to her population, a larger 
number of men and women capable of making or judging 
good work than any other city. But she can no longer be 
said to lead abstract thought, much less current opinion. 
Chicago combines a vast and growing population with a cen- 
tral position ; she is in some respects more of a typical Ameri- 
can city than any of the others I have named. But Chicago, 
so far as political initiative goes, has no more weight than 
what the number of her voters represents, and in art and 
literature is nowhere. Nor does any one of these cities seem 
on the way to gain a more commanding position. New York 
will probably retain her pre-eminence in population and com- 
mercial consequence, but she does not rise proportion aiely in 

* Washington, being situated in the Federal District of Columbia, is not 
a part of any State, and tlierefore enjoys no share in the Federal govern- 
ment. A resident in it is unenfranchised for all but certain local purposes. 
He can vote neither for a member of Congress nor for presidential electors, 
and the city is governed by a Federal Commission. 
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culture, while the centre of political gravity, Bhifting evi 
more and more to the West, will doubtless fioallj fix itself 
the MissisBippi valley.* 

It deservea to be remarked that what is true of the whola' 
country is also true of the great BectiouB of the country. Of 
the cities I have uanied, none, except possibly Boston and 
San Francisco, can be said to be even a local capital, either 
for purposes of political opinion or of intellectual movement 
aDd tendency. Boston retains her position as the literary 
centre of New England; San Francisco by her 
preponderating influence on the Pacific coast. Bu* no otberi 
great city is regarded by the inhabitants of her own and 
adjoining States as their natural head, to which they look 
political guidance, or from which they expect any intellectud 
stimulance. Even New Orleans, though by far the lai^est 
place in the South, is in no sense the metropolis of the South, 
and does little more for the South than set a conspicuous 
example of municipal misgovernment to the surrounding 
commonwealths. Though no Paris, no Berlin stands above 
them, these great American cities are not more important in 
the country, or even in their own sections of the country, 
than Lyons and Bordeaux are in France, Hambui^ and 
Cologne in Gei-many. Even aa between munidpal commu- 
nities, even in the sphere of thought and literary effort, 
equality and local independence have in America their 
perfect work. 

The geographical as well as political causes that have pro-- 
duced this equality are obvious enough, and only one needs' 

« A leading New York psper Bays (March. 1888), " In no capital tliat 
we know of does Die vnuae oF religion Bn<l morality derive so little support 
againat luxury from Inlelleciunl inierest or seiiviiv of any description, 
Tills interest Ima Its pUee here, but it lends a sii^kly exislen(,« M yet, 
Dnder tiie eliadnw of grent wenith wliic-h eares not far it." This remaA 
applies with eqiinl force to CliicngD nud Snn FrandBOo, possibly less to 
BalUiDore, and still less to Boston and some of tiie smaller cities. 
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special mention. The seat of Federal government was in 
1790 fixed at a place which was not even a village, but a 
piece of swampy woodland,* not merely for the sake of pre- 
venting the national legislature from being threatened by the 
mob of a great city, but because the jealousies of the States 
made it necessary to place the legislature in a spot exempt 
from all State influence or jurisdiction. So too in each State 
the seat of government is rarely to be found in the largest 
city. Albany, not New York, is the capital of New York 
State ; Springfield, not Chicago, of Illinois ; Sacramento, not 
San Francisco, of California ; Columbus, not Cincinnati, of 
Ohio ; Harrisburg, not Philadelphia, of Pennsylvania ; Co- 
lumbia, not Charleston, of South Carolina. And this has 
been so ordered, less from fear of the turbulence of a vast 
population, than from the jealousy which the rural districts 
and smaller cities feel of the place which casts the heaviest 
vote, and is likely to seek to use the State resources for its 
own benefit. 

It is a natural result of the phenomena described that in 
the United States public opinion crystallizes both less rap- 
idly and in less sharp and well-defined forms than happens 
in those European countries which are led by the capital. 
The temperature of the fluid in which opinion takes shape (if 
I may venture to pursue the metaphor) is not so high all 
over a large country as in the society of a city, where the 
minds that make opinion are in daily contact, and the pro- 
cess by which opinion is made is therefore slower, giving a 

* Congress, however, did not remove from Philadelpliia to the banks 
of the Potomac uniil 1800. Thomas Moore's lines on Washington, as he 
saw it in 1804, deserve to be quoted : — 

"An embryo capital, where Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees; 
Where sccond-si»rl»ted seers the plain adorn 
Willi fanes unbuilt and heroes yet unborn, 
Tiiough nought but woods and Jefferson they see 
Where streets should run, and sages ought to be." 
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eotuewhat more amoi'phous product. I do not mean thai( 
a European t-apital guoerateB opinion of one type only, 
that each doctrine, each pi-ogramme, etich type of vie 
wbether political or economic or religious, is liliely to assi 
in a capital its sharpest and most pronounced foiTO, that form *" 
being taken up and propagated from the capital through the 
country. And tiiis is one reason why Americans were the 
first to adopt the system of Conventions, — laiiss meetings of 
persons helouging to a particular party or advocating a par- 
ticular cause, gathered from every corner of the country to 
exchange their ideas and deliberate on their common policy. 

It may be thought that in this respect the United State) 
suffer from the absence of a centre of light and heat, 
mitting that there is some loss, there are also some conspio 
nous gains. It is a gain that the multitude of n 
should be able to overawe tlie executive and the legislature^^ 
perhaps even to change the form of goverament, as Paris hwtl 
so often done in France. It is a gain, for a democratic coui^ 
try, that the feeling of wliat is called Society — that is to sayj 
of those who toil not, neither do they spin, who are satisfied 
with the world, and are apt to regard it as a place for enjoy- 
ment — should not become too marked and jialpable in its 
influence on the members of the legislatui'e and the admin 
tration, that it should rather be diffused over the nation andj 
act insensibly upon other classes through the ordinary rel* 
tions of private life than take visible eliape as the voice c 
a number of wealtliy families gathered in one spot, whosed 
luxury may render them the objects of euvy and the target] 
for invective. And although types of political view may 
form themselves less swiftly, though doctrines may be less 
systematic, programmes less fully reasoned out, than when 
the brisk intelligence of groups gathei*ed in a capital labors 
to pro<luce tiiem, they may, when they do finally emerge from 
the mind of the whole people, have a breadth and Bolidity 
proirartioned to the slowness of theu' growth, and be more 
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truly representative of all the classes, interests, and tenden- 
cies that exist within the nation. 

How far the loss exceeds the gain as respects the specula- 
tive and artistic sides of intellectual effort, it is too soon to 
determine ; for American cities are all creatures of the last 
sixty years. That which Goethe admked in Paris is evidently 
impossible to the dispersed geniuses of America. On the 
other hand, that indraught of talent from the provinces to 
Paris which many thoughtful Frenchmen deplore, and which 
has become more unfortunate since Paris has grown to be 
the centre of amusement for the dissipated classes of Euro 
is an experience which no other country need wish to unde" 
go. Germany has not begun to produce more work or better 
work since she has given herself a capital ; indeed, he who 
looks back over her annals since the middle of last century 
will think that so far as scholarship, metaphysics, and possi- 
bly even poetry are concerned, she gained from that very 
want of centralization which Goethe regretted. Great critics 
realize so vividly the defects of the system they see around 
them that they sometimes underrate the merits that go with 
those defects, — as a late distinguished English man of letters 
wished that England possessed an Academy of Letters, at 
the absence of which most Englishmen, knowing how such an 
institution is apt to be perverted, are disposed to rejoice. 
It may be that in the next age American cities will profit by 
their local independence to develop varieties greater than they 
now exhibit, and will evolve diverse types of literary and artis- 
tic production. Europe will watch with curiosity the progress 
of an experiment which it is now too late for any of her great 
countries to try. 
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CHAPTKR XIV. 



AUEBICAN ORATOR7. 



Orators is an accoiDplishmeot iu whicli Europeans believ* 
that Aiaericans excel ; and that this is the opinion of the Ameri- 
cans themselves, although they are too modest to express it, 
may be gathered from the sui-prise they betray when tUej find 
an Englishman fl.aent before an audience. Fifty years ago they 
had the advantage (if it is an advantage) of much more prac- 
tice than any European nation ; but now, with democracy tri- 
umphant in England and France, the proportion of speeches 
and speaking to population is probably much the same in all 
three .countries. Some observations on a form of effort 
which lias absorbed a good deal of the talent of the nation, 
seem properly to belong to an account of its intellectual 
life. 

Oratorical excellence may be said to consist in the combina- 
tion of five aptitudes, — 

Invention ; that is to say, the power of finding good ideas 
and weaving effective arguments. 

Skill and taste in the choice of appropriate words. 

Readiness in producing appropriate ideas and words at sh( 
notice. 

Quickness in eatcliing the temper and tendencies of the 
ticular audience addressed. 

Weight, animation, and grace in delivery. 

Such excellence as the Americans possess, such supeiiority 
as they may claim over Englishmen, consists rather in the 
three latter of these than in the two former. 
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The substance of their speeches is not better than one finds 
in other countries, because substance depends on the intellec- 
tual resources of the speaker and on the capacity of the audi- 
ence for appreciating worthy matter. Neither is the literary 
form better ; that is to say, the ideas are not clothed in any 
choicer language. But there is more fluency, more readiness, 
more self-possession. Being usually quicker and nimbler in 
mind than an Englishman, and feeling less embarrassed on 
his legs, an American is apt to see his point more clearly, and 
to get at it by a more direct path. He is less frequently con- 
fused and clumsy, less prosy also, because his sympathy with 
the audience tells him when they begin to tire, and makes him 
sensible of the necessity of catching and holding their atten- 
tion. I do not deny that American speakers sometimes weary 
the listener ; but when they do so it is rather because the no- 
tions are commonplace and the arguments unsound than be- 
cause, as might often happen in England, ideas of some value 
are tediously and pointlessly put. The English race has in 
America acquired a keener sensitiveness of sympathy. That 
habit of deference to others, and that desire to be in accord 
with the sentiments of others, which equality and democratic 
institutions foster, make the American feel himself more com- 
pletely one of the audience and a partaker of its sentiments 
than an average English speaker does. This may have the 
consequence^ if the audience be ignorant or prejudiced, of 
dragging him down to its level ; but it makes him more effec- 
tive. Needless to add that humor, which is a commoner gift 
in America than elsewhere, often redeems an otherwise unin- 
teresting address, and is the best means of keeping speaker 
and audience in touch with one another. 

A deliberate and even slow delivery is the rule in American 
public speaking, as it is in private conversation. This has 
the advantage of making a story or jest tell with more effect. 
There is also, I think, less stiffness and hesitation among 
American than among English speakers, greater ^ill in man- 
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somewhat more smorpbous product. 1 do not mean thau 
» European cajjital geuerates opinion of one type only, bu^ 
that each doetriue, each programme, each type of views,fl 
whether political or economic or religious, is liljely to assumed 
in a capital its sharpest and most pi-onouaced form, that form 
being taken up and propagated fram the capital through the 
country. And this is one reason why Americans were the 
first to adopt the system of Cooventious, — mass meetiDgs of 
peraous belonging to a particular party or advocating a par- 
ticular cause, gathered from every corner of the country to 
exchange their ideas and deliberate on their common policy. . 
It may be thought that in this respect the United StateB-fl 
suffer from the absence of a centre of light and beat. Ad^J 
mitting that there is some loss, there are also some conspic- ' 
nous gains. It is a gain that the multitude of no one city 
should be able to overawe the executive and the legislature, 
perhaps oven to change the form of government, as Pa 
so often done in France. It is a gain, for a democratic cou^ 
try, that the feeling of what is called Society — that is 
of those who toil not, neither do they spin, who are satisfied 
with the woi'ld, and are apt to regard it as a place for enjoy" 
ment — should uot become too marked and palpable i 
inlluencc on the members of the legislature and the aiiminia*! 
tration, that it should rather be diffused over tlie nation and'l 
act insensibly upon other classes through the ordinary rela-'J 
tiona of private life than take visible shape as the voice otm 
a number of wealthy families gathered in one spot, whose 
luxury may render tliem the objects of envy and the targe 
for invective. And although types of ixditical view maj 
form themselves less swiftly, though doctrines may be lee 
systematic, programmes less fully reasoned out, than when] 
the brisk intelligence of groups gatliered in a capital laboraT 
to produce them, they may, when they do finally emerge from 
the mind of the whole people, have a brea<Uh and solidity 
proportioned to the slowness of tlieh- growth, and be more 
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truly representative of all the classes, interests, and tenden- 
cies that exist within the nation. 

How far the loss exceeds the gain as respects the specula- 
tive and artistic sides of intellectual effort, it is too soon to 
determine ; for American cities are all creatures of the last 
sixty years. That which Goethe admu'ed in Paris is evidently 
impossible to the dispersed geniuses of America. On the 
other hand, that indraught of talent from the provinces to 
Paris which many thoughtful Frenchmen deplore, afid which 
has become more unfortunate since Paris has grown to be 
the centre of amusement for the dissipated classes of Europe, 
is an experience which no other country need wish to under- 
go. Germany has not begun to produce more work or better 
work since she has given herself a capital ; indeed, he who 
looks back over her annals since the middle of last century 
will think that so far as scholarship, metaphysics, and possi- 
bly even poetry are concerned, she gained from that very 
want of centralization which Goethe regretted. Great critics 
realize so vividly the defects of the system they see around 
them that they sometimes underrate the merits that go with 
those defects, — as a late distinguished English man of letters 
wished that England possessed an Academy of Letters, at 
the absence of which most Englishmen, knowing how such an 
institution is apt to be perverted, are disposed to rejoice. 
It may be that in the next age American cities will profit by 
their local independence to develop varieties greater than they 
now exhibit, and will evolve diverse types of literary and artis- 
tic production. Europe will watch with curiosity the progress 
of an experiment which it is now too late for any of her great 
countries to try. 
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AMEKICAN OBATOBT. 



Okatokt is an accomplishment in which Europeans bclievj 
that AmericanB esccl ; and that this is the opinion of the Ameri- 
cans themselves, although they are too modest to express it, 
may be gathered from the surprise they betray whea they find 
an Englishman fluent before an audience. Fifty years ago they 
had the advantage (if it is an advantage) of much more prac- 
tice than any European nation; but now, with democracy tri- 
umphant in England and France, the proportion of speeches 
and speaking to population is probably much the same in all 
three .countriea. Some observations on a form of effort 
which has absorbed a good deal of the talent of the nation, 
seem properly to belong to an account of its intellet 
life. 

Oratorical excellence may be said to consist in the eombiuj 
tion of five aptitudes, — 

Invention ; that is to say, the power of finding good idet 
and weaving effective arguments. 

Sliill and taste in the choice of appropriate words. 

Keadiness in producing appropriate ideas and words at she 
notice. 

Quickness in catching the temper and tendencies of the pal 
ticular audience addressed. 

Weight, animation, and grace in delivery. 

SncU excellence as the Americans possess, such superioritj 
aa they may claim over Englishmeu, consists rather in t 
three latter of these than in the two former. 
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The substance of their speeches is not better than one finds 
in other countries, because substance depends on the intellec- 
tual resources of the speaker and on the capacity of the audi- 
ence for appreciating worthy matter. Neither is the literary 
form better ; that is to say, the ideas are not clothed in any 
choicer language. But there is more fluency, more readiness, 
more self-possession. Being usually quicker and nimbler in 
mind than an Englishman, and feeling less embarrassed on 
his legs, an American is apt to see his point more clearly, and 
to get at it by a more direct path. He is less frequently con- 
fused and clumsy, less prosy also, because his sympathy with 
the audience tells him when they begin to tire, and makes him 
sensible of the necessity of catching and holding their atten- 
tion. I do not deny that American speakers sometimes weary 
the listener ; but when they do so it is rather because the no- 
tions are commonplace and the arguments unsound than be- 
cause, as might often happen in England, ideas of some value 
are tediously and pointlessly put. The English race has in 
America acquired a keener sensitiveness of sympathy. That 
habit of deference to others, and that desire to be in accord 
with the sentiments of others, which equality and democratic 
institutions foster, make the American feel himself more com- 
pletely one of the audience and a partaker of its sentiments 
than an average English speaker does. This may have the 
consequence^ if the audience be ignorant or prejudiced, of 
dragging him down to its level ; but it makes him more effec- 
tive. Needless to add that humor, which is a commoner gift 
in America than elsewhere, often redeems an otherwise unin- 
teresting address, and is the best means of keeping speaker 
and audience in touch with one another. 

A deliberate and even slow delivery is the rule in American 
public speaking, as it is in private conversation. This has 
the advantage of making a story or jest tell with more effect. 
There is also, I think, less stiffness and hesitation among 
American than among English speakers, greater ^ill in man- 
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aging the voice, because more practice in open-air meetings, 
greater cleavnesa of enunciation. But as regai'ds grace, either 
in action or in manner, the Teutonic race allows no more 
capacity on the other side of tlie Atlantic tlian it has gene- 
rally done in England for rivalling the oi'atora of Italy, 
Spain, and France, 

The commonest American defect is a turgid and inflated 
style. The rhetoric is Rhoilian rather than Attic, overloaded 
with tropes and figures, apt to aim at concealing poi-erty or 
triteness in thought by exaggeration of statemt-iit, by a pro- 
fusion of ornament, by appeals to Hentimeuts too lofty for the 
subject or the occasion. The florid diction of the debating 
club or the solemn pomp of the funeral oration is frequently 
invoked when nothing but clearness of exposition or cogency 
of argument is needed. These faults hare probably sprung 
from tiie practice of stump oratoi'y, in wliich the temptation to 
rouse a multitude by declamation is specially strong. A man 
straining his voice in the open air is apt to strain his phrases 
also, and command attention by vehemence. They have been 
increased by the custom of having orations delivered on cer- 
tain anniversaries, and especially on the Fourth of July, for 
on these great occasions the speaker feels bound to talit " his 
very tallest." Public taste, which was high in the days after 
the Revolution, when it was formed and controlled by a small 
number of educated men, began to degenerate in the flrst balf 
of this century. Despite the influence of several orators of 
the flrst ranl(, incessant stump speaking and the inoi-dinate 
vanity of the average audience brought a florid or inflated 
style into fashion, which became an easy mark for European 
satire. Of late years a reaction for the better seems to have 
set in. There are indeed still those who imitate Macaulay or 
Webster, without the richness of Ihe one or the stately strength 
of the other. The newspapers, in acknowledging that a 
lecturer is fluent or lucid, still complain if he is not also 
" eloquent." Commemorative addresses, which are far mo. 
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abuDclaut than iu Europe, usually sin by over-finish of c 
poaition. But on the whole there la a munifest and steady 
improvement in the taste of listeners and In the style of 
epeechea. Such improvement would be more rapid were it not 
for the eoormoua number of speeches by people who have 
really nothing to say, as well as by able men on occasions 
when tliere is nothing to be said wliich has not been said hun- 
dreds of times before. This is, of coui-se, almost equally true 
of England, and indeed of all popularly governed countries, 
f Those who run down popular government may fairly count 
profusion of speech as one of the drawbacltB to democracy, 
I and a drawbaoli which shows no signs of disappearing. 

As respects the different kinds of oratory, that of the pul- 
pit seems to show an average slightly higher than in England. 
The visitor naturally hears the best preachers, for these are 
of course drawn to the cities ; but whether he talies cities or 
rural districts, he forms the impression that mere diiluess and 
I commonplace are less common than in Great Britain, though 
' high excellence may be equally rare. Even when the dis- 
! course is read, it is read in a less mechanical way, and there 
I is altogether more sense of the worth of vivacity and variety. 
I The average length of sermons is a mean between the twenty 
I minutes of an English Episcopalian minister and the fifty 
minutes of Scotland. The manner is perhaps a trifle less 
I conventional, because the American clergyman is less apt 
L his European brother to feel himself a member of a 
I distinct caste. 

Forensic oratory seems to stand neither higher nor lower 
than it does in England, whose Bar is not at this moment 
adorned by any speakers whom men go to hear simply for the 
sake of their eloquence, as men flocked to hsten to Erskine or _ 
Brougham or FoIIett. In America, as in England, there are 
manypowerful advocates, but noconsummate artist. Whether 
this is due to the failure of Nature to produce persons speci- 
ally gifted, or to the absence of trials whose issues and circum- 
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stauceB are calculated to rouse forensic ability to exceptional 
efforts, or to a change in public taBte and a dispositiou to 
prefer the practical to the showy, is a question whicli is often 
asked in England, and ie no easier to answer in America. 

Congress, for reasons explained in the chapter treating of 
it, is a less favorable theatre for oratory than the great rep- 
resentative assemblies of Europe. The House of Represen- 
tatives has at no period of its history shone with lights of 
eloquence, though a few of Clay's great speeches were deliv- 
ered in it. There is some good short brisk debating in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but the set speeches are mostly pompous 
and heavy. The Senate has maintained a higher level, partly 
from the smaller size of its chamber, partly from its gi-eater 
leisure, pai'tly from the supei-ior ability of its members. 
Webster's and Calhoun's greatest efforts were made on its 
floor, and produced an enormous effect on the nation. At 
present, however, the " full-dress debates " in the Senate are 
apt to want life, the long set speeches being fired off rather 
with a view to their circulation in the country than to any 
immediate effect on the assembly. But the ordinary discus- 
sions of bills, or questions of policy, reveal plenty of practical 
speaking power. If there be little passion and no brilliancy, 
there is strong common-sense put in a telling way. 

Of the forty-seven State and Territorial legislatures not 
much need be said. In them, as in the House of Represen- 
tatives, the bulk of the work is done in committees, and the 
opportunities for a display of eloquence are limited, — which 
it is well should be the case. They are good enough schools 
to form a practical business speaker, and they do form many 
such. But the characteristic merits and defects of trans- 
atlantic oratory are more fully displayed on the stump and 
in those national and State nominating conventions whereof 
I have already spoken. So far as the handling great assem- 
blies is an art attainable by a man who does not possess the 
highest gifts of thought and imagination, it has been brought 
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to perfection by the heroes of these mass meetings. They 
have learned how to deck out commonplaces with the gaudier 
flowers of eloquence ; how to appeal to the dominant senti- 
ment of the moment ; above all, how to make a strong and 
flexible voice the means of rousing enthusiasm. They scathe 
the opposite party by vigorous invective ; they interweave 
stories and jokes with their declamatory passages, so as to 
keep the audience constantly amused ; They deliver clap-trap 
with an ah* of hearty conviction. The party men who listen, — 
because there are few present at a mass meeting, and still 
fewer at a convention, except members of the speaker's 
party, — are better pleased with themselves than ever, and go 
away roused to effort in the party cause. But there has been 
little argument all through, little attempt to get hold of the 
reason and judgment of the people. Stimulation, and not 
instruction or conviction, is the aim which the stump orator 
sets before himself ; and the consequence is that an election 
campaign is less educationally valuable than one conducted 
in England, by men much less practised and skilful in speak- 
ing, commonly proves to English electors. It is worth 
remarking that the custom which in England requires a rep- 
resentative to deliver at least once a year an address to his 
constituents, setting forth his view of the political situation, 
and explaining his own speeches and votes during the pre- 
ceding session, does not seem to exist in the United States. 
In fact the people of the Northern States receive less political 
instruction by the living voice than do those of England. 
When an instructive address has to be given, it takes the 
form of a lecture, and is usually delivered by some well- 
known public man, who receives a fee for it. 

There aa*e three kinds of speech which, though they exist 
in most European countries, have been so much more fully 
developed beyond the Atlantic as to deserve some notice. 

The first of these is the Oration of the Occasion. When 
an anniversary comes round — and celebrations of an anni- 
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vereary are very common in America — or when a sort ot- 
festival is held in houoi' of some public event, — such for in*, 
stance as the unveiling of a statue, or the erection of ti moo- 
ument on a battle-field, or the opening of a city hall or State' 
capitol, or the driving the last spike of a great railroad, 
large part of the prograranoe is devoted to speaking, 
chief speech is intrusted to oue eminent person, wlio is calli 
the Orator of the Day, and from whom is expected a long and! 
highly- finished harangue, the length and iinish of which are 
wearisome to a critical outsider, though the people of the lo- 
cality are flattered. Sometimes these speeches contain good, 
matter, — I could mention instances whei-e they have ei 
bodied pei-soaal recollections of a distinguished man 
whose honor the celebration was being held, — but the soi 
of artificial elevation at which the speaker usually fet 
boand to maintain himself is apt to make him pompous and'. 
affected. 

Although public dinners are less frequent than in England, 
speeches of a complimentary and purely " epideictic " nature 
of tlie English public banquet type are very common. There 
is scarcely an occasion in life which brings forty or fifty peo- 
ple together on which a prominent citizen or a stranger froni'i 
Earope is not called upon " to offer a few remarks." No 
subject is prescribed for him, often no toast lias to be pro- 
posed or responded to ;" he is simply put on Ids legs to talk 
upon anything in heaven or earth which may rise to his mind. 
The European, who is at first embarrassed by this unchai'tered 
freedom, presently discovers its advantages, for it enables him 
BO to construct his speech as to lead up to whatever joke, or 
point, or complimentary observations he has ready at hand. 
There is also more opening for variety than the conventioniii 
uniformity of au English toast-list permits. 

■ Of course there are oflen toaels given at public dinners ; but tliey 
tu lie fewer in number tlisn in Kngland, anil more varied, more juJi 
ttdapted to the apecinl occnsion. 
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The third form of discourse specially characteristic of the 
United States is the Lecture. It is less frequent and less 
fashionable now than thirty years ago, partly from the rise of 
monthly magazines full of excellent matter, partly because 
other kinds ot evening entertainment have become more ac- 
cessible to people outside the great cities. But it is still far 
more frequent, and more valuable as a means of interesting 
people in literary, scientific, and political questions, than any- 
where in Europe, except possibly in Edinburgh. And the art 
of lecturing has been developed in a corresponding measure. 
A discourse of this kind, whatever the merits of its substance, 
is usually well arranged, well composed to meet the taste of 
the audience, and above all, well delivered. Eminent Eng- 
lishmen who go to lecture in America are frequently criticised 
as ignorant of what may be called the technical part of their 
business. They may know a great deal, it is said, but they 
do not know how much the audience knows, and assume a 
lower level of intelligence and knowledge than exists, with the 
result of displeasing the latter. They are monotonous in 
manner, and unskilled in elocution. The European lecturer, 
on the other hand, has been known to confess himself an- 
noyed, not only by the irreverent comments of the press, but 
by the apparent coldness of the audience, which, though it 
will applaud heartily at the end if well satisfied, refuses him 
the running encouragement of cheers, even when he invites 
them by pausing to drink a glass of water. 

This grave reserve in American listeners surprises Euro- 
peans,* especially those who have observed the excitability 
shown on presidential campaigns. It seems to arise from 
the practical turn of their minds as well as from their intel- 
ligence. In an election campaign it is necessary and expe- 

* A story is told of Edmund Kean acting before an audience in New 
England which he found so chilling that at last he refused to come on for 
the next scene unless some applause were given, observing that such a 
house was enough to put out Etna. 
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dient to give vent to one's teelingn ; in listening to a lecti 
it is not. One cornea to be instructed or entertained, and' 
comes with a. critical habit formed by hearing many lectures 
as well as readitig many books. Something may also be due 
to the large proportion of women in an American audience 
lectures or other non-political occasions. 

A stranger is ou the whole inclined to think that the kii 
of oratory in which the Americans show to most advantage 
neither the political kind, abundant as it is, nor th 
orative oration, aseiduoiisly as it is cultivated, but what may 
be called the lighter oi'uamental style, such as the after^ 
dmner speech. The fondness of the people for anecdotes, 
and their skill in telling them, the general diffusion of humor, 
the readiness in catching the spirit of an occasion, all contri- 
bute to make their efforts iu this direction more easy and 
iiappy than those of the English, while furnishing less temp- 
tation for the characteristic fault of a straining after effect. 
I have already observed that they shine in stump speaking, 
properly so called ; that is, in speaking which rouses an audi- 
ence but ought not to be reported. The reasons why their more 
serious platform and parliamentary oratory remains somewhat 
inferior to that of Europe are, over and above the absence of 
momentous issues, probably the same as those which have 
affected the average of newspaper writing. In Europe the 
leading speakers and writers have nearly all belonged to the 
cultivated classes ; and feeling themselves raised above their 
audiences, have been in the habit of obeying their own taste 
and that of their class rather than the appetite of those whom 
they addi-essed. In England, for instance, the standard of 
speaking by public men has been set by parliamentary debate,- 
because till within the last few decades the leading men of' 
the country had won their reputation in parliament. They 
carried their parliamentary style with them into popular meet- 
ings, and aspirants of all classes imitated this style. It some- 
times erred in being too formal and too prolix ; but its 
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was good, and its very plainness obliged the speaker to have 
solid matter. In America, on the other hand, stump oratory is 
older than congressional oratory, and the latter has never 
gained that hold on the ideas and habits of the people which 
parliamentary debate held in England. Hence speaking has 
generally moved on a somewhat lower level; not but whai 
there were brilliant popular orators in the first days of the 
Republic, like Patrick Henry, and majestic parliamentary 
orators, like Daniel Webster, in the next generation, but 
that the volume of stump speaking was so much greater 
than in England that the fashion could not be set by a few 
of the greatest men, but was determined by the capacities 
of the average man. The taste of the average man was 
not raised by the cultivated few to their own standard, but 
tended to lower the practice, and to some extent even the 
taste, of the cultivated few. To seem wiser or more refined 
than the multitude, to incur the suspicion of talking down 
to the multitude, would have offended the sentiment of the 
country and injured the prospects of a statesman. It is. 
perhaps a confirmation of this view that, while pompousness 
has flourished in the West, the most polished speakers have 
generally belonged to New England, where the level of aver- 
age taste and knowledge was exceptionally high. One of 
these speakers, the late Mr. Wendell Phillips, was, in the 
opinion of competent critics, — an opinion which those who 
remember his conversation will be inclined to agree with, — 
one of the first orators of the present century, and not more 
remarkable for the finish than for the transparent, though 
studied, simplicity of his style, which attained its highest 
effects by the most direct and natural methods. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE PLEASANTNESS OP AMERICAN LIFE. 



I HATE never met a European of the upper or middle 
claasea who did not express aBtoniahmeot when told that 
America was a more s^reeable place than Europe to live in. 
"For workiag-men," be wonld answer, "yes; but for menv 
of education or property, how can a new rough couutry^ 
where nothing but business is talked, aud the reiinements c 
life are only just beginning to appear, how can such a countr 
be compared with England or France or Italy?" 

It is nevertheless true that there are elements in the life of I 
the United States which may well make a European of aoyl 
class prefer to dwell there rather than in the land of his birth, f 
Let us see what they are. 

In the first place there is the general prosperity and mate- 
rial well-being of the mass of the inhabitants. In Europe, 
if an observer takes his eye off his own class and considers 
the whole population of any one of the greater countries (for 
I except Switzerland and parts of Scandinavia and Portugal) , 
he will perceive that by far the greater number lead very 
laborious lives, and are, if not actually in want of the ne- 
cessaries of existence, yet lialile to fall into want, — the agii- 
culturists when Nature is harsh, the wage-earners when work is 
scarce. In England the lot of the laborer has been hitherto 
a haiii one, — incessant field-toil, with rheumatism at fifty and 
the workhouse at the end of the vista ; while the misery 
massed in such cities as London, Liverpool, and Glaeginr \ 
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only too well known. In France there is leas panperism, but 
nothing can be more piuched and sordid than the life of the 
bulk of the peasantry. In the great towns of Germany thera 
is constant distress and increasing discontent. The riots of 
1880 in Belgium told an even more painful tale of the 
wretchedness of the miners and artisans there. In Italy the 
condition of the rural population of Lombardy and Venetia, 
aa well as of the southern provinces, seems to grow worse, 
and fllla statesmen with alarm. Of Russia, with her eighty 
millions of ignorant peasants living in half barbarism, there 
is no need to speak. Contrast any one of these countries 
with the United States, where the working-classes are aa 
well fed, clothed, and lodged as the lower middle-class in 
Europe, and the farmers who till their own land (as nearly 
all do) much better, where a good education is within the 
reach of the poorest, where the opportunities for getting on 
in one way or another are so abundant that no one need fear 
any physical ill but disease or the results of his own intem- 
perance. Pauperism already exists, and increases in some of 
the lai^er cities, where drink breeds misery, and where recent 
immigrants, with the sbiftlessness of Europe still clinging 
round them, are huddled together in squalor. But outside 
these few cities one sees nothing but comfort. In Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts the operatives in many a manufactu- 
ring town lead a life far easier, far more brightened by 
intellectual culture and by amusements, than that of the 
clerks and shopkeepers of England or France. In cities like 
Cleveland or Chicago one fnds miles on miles of suburb 
filled with neat wooden houses, each with its tiny garden 
plot, owned by the shop-assistants and handicraftsmen who 
return on the horse-cars in the evening from tbeir work. 
All over the wide West, from Lake Ontario to the Upper 
Missouri, one travels past farms of two to three hundred 
acres, in every one of which there is a spacious farmhouse 
among orchards and meadows, wbere the farmer's children 
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grow up strong aud hearty on abundant food, the boys full^ 
of iDtelligence and enterprise, ready to push their way on 
farms of their own, or enter biisinesa in tlie nearest town, 
the girls familiar with tlie ciirrent literature of England as 
well as of America, The life of the new emigrant in the 
farther West has its privations in the first years, but it is 
brightened by hope, and has a siugular tjjarni of freedom 
and simplicity. The impressioa which this comfort and 
Ijlenty makes is heightened by the brilliance of the air 
and by the look of freshness and cleanness which even the 
cities wear, — all of them except the poorest parts of those 
few I have referred to above. The fog and soot-flakes of an 
English town, as well as its squalor, are wanting; you ai-e 
in a new world, and a world which knows the sun. It is 
impossible not to feel warmed, cheered, invigorated, by the 
sense of such material well-being all around one, impossible 
not to be infected by the buoyancy and hopefulness of the 
people. The wretchedness of Europe liea far behind ; the 
weight of its problems seems lifted from the mind. As a 
man suffering from depression feels the clouds roll away 
from his spirit when he meets a friend whose good-humor 
and energy present the better side of things and point the 
way through difficulties, so the sanguine temper of the 
Americans, and the sight of the ardor with which they pursue 
their aims, stimulates a European, and makes him think the 
world a better place than it had seemed amid the entangle- 
ments and sufferings of his own hemisphere. 

To some Europeans this may seem fanciful. I doubt if 
any European can realize till he has been in America how 
much difference it makes to the happiness of any one not 
wholly devoid of sympathy with his fellow-beings, to feel 
that all rouiid him, in all classes of society and all parts 
of the country, there exist in such ample measure so many 
of the external conditions of happiness, — abundance of the 
□ecessanes of life, easy command of education and books, 
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amusements and leisure to enjoy them, comparatively few 
temptations to intemperance and vice. 

The second charm of Amencan life is one which some 
Europeans will smile at. It is social equality. To many 
Europeans the word has an odious sound. It suggests a 
dirty fellow in a blouse elbowing his betters in a crowd, 
or an ill-conditioned villager shaking his fist at the parson 
and the squire ; or, at any rate, it suggests obtrusiveness and 
bad manners. The exact contrary is the truth. Equality 
improves manners, for it strengthens Ihe basis of all good 
manners, — respect for other men and women simply as men 
and women, irrespective of their station in life. Probably 
the assertion of social equality was one of the causes which 
injured American manners forty years ago; for that they 
were then bad, at least among townsfolk, can hardly be 
doubted, in face of the testimony, not merely of sharp 
tongues like Mrs. Trollope's, but of calm observere like 
Sir Charles Lyell and sympathetic observers like Richard 
Cobden. In those days there was an obtrusive self-assertive- 
ness among the less refined classes, especially towards those 
who, coming from the Old World, were assumed to come in 
a patronizing spirit. Now, however, social equality has 
grown so naturally out of the circumstances of the country, 
has been so long established, and is so ungrudgingly ad- 
mitted, that all excuse for obtrusiveness has disappeared. 
People meet on a simple and natural footing, with more 
frankness and ease than is possible in countries where every 
one is either looking up or looking down.* There is no ser- 

* A trifling anecdote may illnstrate what I mean. In a small Far 
Western town the station-master lent me a locomotive to run a few miles 
out along the railway to see a remarkable piece of scenery. The engine 
took me and dropped me there, as I wished to walk back, — much to the 
surprise of the driver and stoker, for in America no one walks if he can 
help it. The same evening, as I was sitting in the hall of the hotel, I was 
touched on the arm, and turning round found myself accosted by a well- 
mannered man, who turned out to be the engine-driver. He expressed 
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vility on the part of the humbler, and if now and then a little 
of the " I am as good as you " riidenees be perceptible, it ia 
almost sure to proceed from a recent immigrant, to whom the 
attitude of simple equality has not yet become famlliai- as the 
evidently pi-oper attitude of one man to another. There is 
no condescension on the part of the more highly placed, nor 
IB there even that sort of scrnpulously polite coldness which 
one might think they would adopt in order to protect theii' 
dignity. They have no cause to fear for their dignity, so 
long as they do not themselves forget it. And the faot that 
your shoemaker or yonr factory hand addresses you as an 
equal does not prevent him from respecting, and showing 
his respect for, all such supei-ioi'ity as your birth or edu- 
cation or eminence in any line of life may entitle you to 
receive. 

This naturalness of intercourse is a distinct addition to the 
pleasure of social life. It enlarges the circle of possible 
friendship, by removing the gSne which in most parts of 
Europe persona of different ranks feel in exchanging their 
thoughts on any matters save those of business. It raises 
the humbler classes without lowering the upper, — indeed, it 
Improves the upper no less than the lower, by expunging that 
latent insolence which deforms the manners of so many of the 
European jich or great. It relieves women in particular, who 
in Europe are specially apt to think of class distinctions, from 
that sense of constraint and uneaKiness which is produced by 
the knowledge that other women with whom they come in con- 
tact are either looking down on them, or at any rate trying to 
gauge and determine their social position. It expands tlic 
range of a man's sympathies, and makes it easier for him to 



hia regret that tiie locomotive had not been cleaner and better " fixed Dp," 
as he would have liked 1o make my trip aa agreeable as possible, but the 
notice given him bad been short. He talki'd witliitili'lligence, and we bad 
(ome pleasant chat together. It was fortunate tliat 1 bad resisted in 
foreaoon the Brilieh Impulse to beHtow a gratuity. 
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enter into the sentiments of other classes than his own. It 
gives a sense of solidarity to the whole nation, cutting away 
the ground for all sorts of jealousies and grudges which dis- 
tract people, so long as the social pretensions of past centuries 
linger on, to be resisted and resented by the levelling spirit of 
a revolutionary age. And I have never heard native Ameri- 
cans speak of any drawbacks corresponding to and qualifying 
these benefits. 

There are, moreover, other rancors besides those of social 
inequality whose absence from America brightens it to a Eu- 
ropean eye. There are no quarrels of churches and sects. 
Judah does not vex Ephraim, nor Ephraim envy Judah. No 
Established Church looks down scornfully upon Dissenters 
from the height of its titles and endowments, and talks of 
them as hindrances in the way of its work. No Dissenters 
pursue an Established Church in a spirit of watchful jealousy, 
nor agitate for its overthrow. One is not offended by the con- 
trast between the theory and the practice of a religion of peace, 
between professions of universal affection in pulpit addresses 
and forms of prayer, and the acrimony of clerical controver- 
sialists. Still less, of course, is there that sharp opposition 
and antagonism of Christians and anti-Christians which lacer-- 
ates the private as well as public life of France. Rivalry be- 
tween sects appears only in the innocent form of the planting 
of new churches and raising of funds for missionary objects, 
while most of the Protestant denominations, including the 
four most numerous, constantly fraternize in charitable work. 
Between Roman Catholics and Protestants there is little 
hostility, and sometimes even co-operation for a philanthropic 
purpose. The sceptic is no longer under a social ban, and 
discussions on the essentials of Christianity and of theism are 
conducted with good temper. There is not a country in 
the world where Frederick the Great's principle, that every 
one should be allowed to go to heaven his own way, is 
so fully applied. This sense of religious peace as well as 
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religious freedom all aroimd one is soothiag to the weary 
European, and contiibutes not a little to sweeten the lives 
o! ordinary people, 

J come last to the character and ways of the Americaas 
themselves, iu which there is a certain charm, hard to convey 
by description, but felt almost as soon as one sets foot on 
tlieir shore, and felt constantly thereafter. They are a kindly 
people. Good-nature, heartiness, a readiness to render small 
services to one another, an assumption that neighixirs in a 
country, or persons thrown together in travel, or even in a 
crowd, were meant to be friendly rather than hostile to one 
another, seem to be everywhere in the air, and in those who 
breathe it. Sociability is the rule, isolation and moroaeneas 
the rare exception. It is not that people are more viva- 
cious or talkative than an Englishman expects to find them, 
for the Western man is often taciturn, and seldom wreathes 
his long face into a smile. It is rather that you feel that the 
man next you, whether silent or talkative, does not mean to 
repel intercourse, or convey by his manner his low opinion of 
hie fellow-ereatnrea. Everybody seems disposed to tliink well 
of the world and its inhabitants, — well enough at least to wish 
to be on easy terms with them and serve them in those little 
things whose trouble to the doer is email in 'proportion to the 
pleasure they give to the receiver. To help others is better 
recognized as a duty than in Europe. Nowhere is money so 
readily given for any public purpose ; nowhere, I suspect, are 
there so many acta of private kindness done, — such, for in- 
stance, as paying the college expenses of a promising boy, or 
aiding a widow to carry on her husband's farm ; and these are 
■ not done with ostentation. People seem to take their own trou- 
bles more lightly than they do in Europe, and to be more indul- 
gent to the faults by which troubles are caused. It is a land 
of hope, and a land of hope is a land of good-humor. And 
they have also — though this ia a quality more perceptible in 
women than in men — a remarkable faculty for enjoyment, 
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a power of drawing more happiness from ol , lous pleasures, 
simple and innocent pleasures, than one of^ 3n finds in over- 
burdened Europe. 

As generalizations like this are necessarily comparative, I 
may be asked with whom I am comparing the Americans. 
With the English, or with some attempted average of Euro- 
pean nations? Primarily I am comparing them with the 
English, because they are the nearest relatives of the English. 
But there are other European countries, such as France, Bel- 
gium, Spain, in which the sort of cheerful friendliness I have 
sought to describe is less common than It is in America. 
Even in Germany and German Austria, simple and kindly as 
are the masses of the people, the upper classes have that roi- 
deur which belongs to countries dominated by an old aristoc- 
racy, or by a plutocracy trying to imitate aristocratic ways. 
The upper class in America (if one may use such an expression) 
has not in this respect differentiated itself from the character 
of the nation at large. 

If the view here presented be a true one, to what causes are 
we to ascribe this agreeable development of the original Eng- 
lish type, — a development in whose course the sadness of 
Puritanism seems to have been shed off ? 

Perhaps one of them is the humorous turn of the American 
character. Humor is a sweetener of temper, a copious spring 
of charity, for it makes the good side of bad things even more 
visible than the weak side of good things ; but humor in 
Americans may be as much a result of an easy and kindly 
turn as their kindliness is of their humor. Another is the per- 
petuation of a habit of mutual help formed in colonial days. 
Colonists need one another's aid more constantly than the 
dwellers in an old country, are thrown more upon one another, 
even when they live scattered in woods or prames, are 
more interested in one another's welfare. When you have 
only three neighbors within five miles, each of them covers a 
large part of your horizon. You want to borrow a plough 
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from one ; you get another to help you to roll your logs ; your 
children's delight ie to go over for an evening's merrymaking 
to the lade and lasBCS of the tli'u'd. It is much pleasanter to 
be on good terms with these few neighbors ; and when others 
come one by one, they fall into the eiime habits of intimacy. 
Any one who has read those stories of rustic New England or 
New York life which delighted the English children of thirty 
years ago — I do not know whether they delight children still. 
or have been ttirowu oside for more highly-spiced food — wUi 
remember the warm-heiiiled simplicity and atmosphere of ge- 
nial goodwill which softened the roughness of peasant man* 
ners and tempered the sternness of a Calvinistie creed. It is 
natural that the freedom of intercourse and sense of interde- 
pendence which existed among the early settlers, and which 
have existed ever since among the pioneers of colonization in 
tlie West as they moved from the Connecticut to the Mohawk, 
from the Mohawk to the Ohio, from the Ohio to the Missis- 
sippi, should have left on the national character traces not 
effaced even in the more artificial civilization of our own time. 
Something may be set down to t!ie feeling of social cipiality, 
creating that respect for a man as a man, whether he be rich 
or poor, which was described a few pages back, and some- 
thing to a regard for the sentiment of the multitude, — a senti- 
ment which forbids any man to stand aloof in the conceit of 
self-importance, and holds np geniality and good fellowship 
as almost the fii-st of social virtues. I do not mean that a 
man consciously suppresses bis impulses to selflshueas or gruBE- 
ness becanse he knows that his faults will be ill regarded, but 
that, having grown up in a society which is iuliuitely power- 
ful as compared with the most powerful person in it, he has 
learned to realize his individual insigniBcance as members of 
the upper class in Europe never do, and has become permeated 
by the feeling which this society entertains, — that each one's 
duty is not only to accept equality, but also to relish equality 
and to make himself pleasant to his equals. Thus the habit 
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is formed even in natures of no special sweetness, and men 
become kindly by doing kindly acts. 

Whether, however, these suggestions be right or wrong, 
there is, I think, no doubt as to the fact which they attempt 
to explain. I do not, of course, give it merely as the casual 
impression of European visitors, whom a singularly frank 
and ready hospitality welcomes and makes much of ; I base 
it on the reports of European friends who have lived for 
years in the United States, and whose criticism of the ways 
and notions of the people is keen enough to show that they 
are no partial witnesses. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TEZ: UNIFOBUITr OF AMBBICAST £JVS. 

To the jjlensaotnesH of American life there is oue, aud onlj 
one, serioue drawback, — its uniformity. Tliose who have 
been struck ljy the size of America, and by what tliey have 
heard of ita restlesa esciteinerit, may be surprised at the 
word. They would have guessed that an unquiet chaugefi 
neaa and turmoil were the disagreeables to be feared. 
. uniformity, which the European visitor begins to note whi 
he has travelled for a month or two, is the feature of the 
country which Englishmen who have lived long there, and 
Americana who are familiar with F^iirope, most frequently re- 
vert to when asked to say whnt is the " ci-ook in their lot. 

It is felt in many ways. I will name a few. 

It is felt in the aspects of Nature. All the natural featoi 
of the United States are on a larger scale than those of Euro] 
The four great mountain cliains are each of them longer tli 
the Alps.* Of the gigantic rivers and of those inland b< 
we call the Great Lakes one need uot speak. The centre 
the continent is occupied by a plain larger than the westerttl 
half of Europe. In tiie Mississippi valley, from the Gul^i 
of Mexico to Lake Superior, there is nothing deserving to 
be called a bill, tliough as one moves westward from the 
great river, long, soft undulations in the prairie begin to ap- 
pear. Through vast stretches of country one finds the sama 

• The AUeghBDieB, continued in tlie Green and Wliite M»u 
Rocky Mountains ; the Sierra Nevada, continued in the Cascade Ranga ji 
and Iho Coast Range, whiob borders tlie Pacific. 
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physical character maintained with little change, — the same 
strata, the same vegetation, a generally similar climate. From 
the point where you leave the AUeghanies at Pittsburg until, 
after crossing the Missouri, you approach the still untilled 
prairie of the West, a railway run of some thousand miles, 
there is a uniformity of landscape greater than could be 
found along any one hundred miles of railway run in Western 
Europe. Everywhere the same nearly flat country, over which 
you cannot see far, because you are little raised above it, the 
same fields and crops, the same rough wooden fences, the 
same thickets of the same bushes along the stream edges, — 
with here and there a bit of old forest, — the same soli- 
tary farm-houses and straggling wood-built villages. And 
when one has passed beyond the fields and farm-houses, 
there is an even more unvaried stretch of slightly rolling 
prairie, smooth and bare, till after five hundred miles the 
blue line of the Rocky Mountains rises upon the western 
horizon. 

There are some extraordinary natural phenomena, — such as 
Niagara, the Yellowstone Geysers, and the great canon of the 
Colorado River, — which Europe cannot equal. But taking the 
country as a whole, and remembering that it is a continent, it 
is not more rich in picturesque beauty than the much smaller 
western half of Europe. There is a good deal of pretty sce- 
nery and a few really romantic spots" in the long Alleghany 
range, but hardly anything so charming as the best bits of 
Scotland or southern Ireland, or the English lakes. The 
Rocky Mountains are pierced by some splendid gorges, such 
as the famous canon of the Arkansas River above South 
Pueblo, and show some very grand prospects, such as that 
over the Great Salt Lake from the Mormon capital. But nei- 
ther the Rocky Mountains, with their dependent ranges, nor 
the Sierra Nevada, can be compared for variety of grandeur 
and beauty with the Alps ; for although each chain nearly equals 
the Alps in height, and covers a greater area, they have little 
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HQOW, no glaciers," and a singular uniformity of ciiaracterf 
One finds, I tliink, lesa vai-iety in tlie wliole chain of the' 
Hockies than in the comparatively short Pyrenees. There 
are indeed in the whole United States very few quite flrst- 
rate pieces of mountain scenery rivalling the best of the Old 
World. The most impressive are, 1 think, two or three 
the deep valleys of the Sierra Kevada (of which the Y* 
Semite ia the best known) ajid the superb line of extinct 
volcanoes, bearing snow-iielda aud glaciers, which one sees, 
rising out of vast and sombre forests, from the banks of 
the Columbia River and the shores of Puget Sound. f So 
the Atlantic coast, though there are pretty bits between 
Newport aud the Kew Brunswick frontier, — particularly in 
Mount Desert island, — cannot vie with the coasts of Scot- 
land, Ireland, or Norway; while southward from New York 
to Florida it is everywhere flat, and generally dreary. In 
the United States people take journeys proportionate to the 
size of the country. A family thinks nothing of going 
twelve hundred miles, from St. Louis to Cape May (near 
Philadelphia), for a seaside holiday. But even journeys of 
twelve hundred miles do not give an American so much 

* Tliere arc a fe<r inconeideriibla gUciera in the northernmost part of 
the Rcick? Mountains, uuil a email one on Mount Shastn. In tlic Cana- 
dian Rotkica, unci of course in Alaska, tlie glaciers are of great she. 

t I liave been obliged, by want o( epBce, to omit the chajiters which 
were intended to deecribe tlie scenery of llie United States and to couji 
tiue its probable fulure influence on the character of the people. 

Nothing is farther from my mind than to attempt lo disparage 
scenery of the Great Weal, which conlains, from the eastern slope of tha' 
Rocky Mountains to the I'adflc, many very striking and impressive poii 
I only say tlial Ihey are lesa beaoliful than the Alps, just as the mountains 
of Asia Minor, ercn wlien equal or superior in height, are less beautiful, 
and largely for the same reason. They are mncli drier, and have therefore 
fener streams and less variety and wealth of vegetation, the upper zone of 
the Sierra Nevada excepted ; and the Rockies, as they run north and 
south, present less of a contrast betiieen their two aides than do the 
northern and Bouthem declivities of the Alps or the Caucasus, 
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change of scene and variety of surroundings as a Parisian 
has when he goes to Nice, or a Berliner to Berchtesgaden. 
The man who lives in the section of America which seems 
destined to contain the largest population — I mean the States 
on the Upper Mississippi — lives in the midst of a plain wider 
than the plains of Russia, and must travel hundreds of miles 
to escape from its monotony. 

When we turn from the aspects of Nature to the cities of 
men, the uniformity is even more remarkable. With five or 
six exceptions, to be mentioned presently, American cities 
differ from one another only herein, that some of them are 
built more with brick than with wood, and others more with 
wood than with brick. In all else they are alike, both great 
and small. In all the same wide streets, crossing at right 
angles, ill-paved, but planted along the side- walks with maple- 
trees whose autumnal scarlet surpasses the brilliance of any 
European foliage. In all the same shops, arranged on the 
same plan, the same Chinese laundries, with Li Kow visible 
through the window, the same ice-cream stores, the same large 
hotels with seedy men hovering about in the dreary entrance- 
hall, the same street-cars passing to and fro, with passengers 
clinging to the doorstep, the same locomotives ringing their 
great bells as they clank slowly down the middle of the street. 
I admit that in external aspect there is a sad monotony in 
the larger towns of England also. Compare English cities with 
Italian cities, and most of the former seem like one another, 
incapable of being, so to speak, individualized as you individ- 
ualize a man with a definite character and aspect unlike that 
of other men. Take the Lancashire towns, for instance, — 
large and prosperous places. You cannot individualize Bolton 
or Wigan, Oldham or Bury, except by trying to remember that 
Bury is slightly less rough than Oldham, and Wigan a thought 
more grimy than Bolton. But in Italy every city has its 
character, its memories, its life and achievements wrought 
into the pillars of its churches and the towers that stand 
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along its rampartB. Siena is not like Perugia, uor Perugia Uk6^ 
Orvieto ; Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Ancoua, Osimo, 
standing along the same coast within seventy miles of one 
another, have each of them a character, a sentiment, what one 
may eall an idiosyncrasy, which comes vividly back to us at 
the luentioQ of its name. Now, what English towns are to 
Italian, that American towns are to English. They are iu 
some ways pleaaanter ; they are cleaner, there is less poverty, 
less squalor, less darkness. Bnt their monotony haunts one 
like a nightmare. Even the ii'k^onieucss of finding the streets 
named by numbers becomes insufferable.* It is doubtless 
convenient to know by the number liow fai' up the city the 
particular street is. But you cannot give any sort of charac- 
ter to Twenty-ninth Street, for the uaine refuses to lend itself 
to any association. There is something wearisomely hard 
and bare iu uucli a system. 

I return joyfully to the exceptions. Boston has a character 
of her own, with her beautiful common, her smooth, environ- 
ing waters, her Beacon Hill, crowned by the gilded dome of 
the State House, and Bunker Hill, bearing the monument of 
the famous fight. New York, besides a magniKcent position, 
has in the loftiness of the buildings and the tremendous rush 
of men and vehicles along the streets, as much the air of a 
great capital ae London itself. Chicago, with her enormous size 
and the splendid warehouses that line her endless thorough- 
fares, leaves a strong, though not wholly agreeable impression. 
Richmond and Charleston have a quaint, old-world look which 
dwells in the memory ; few cities can show a sea-front equal 
in beauty to the lake-front of Cleveland. Washington, with its 
wide and beautifully- graded avenues, and the glittering white 

* In tlie newer vWiea one sel of parall*?! atrEcta is Daine<l by iiiinibers, 
tlie otiiers, nhiuli crosa theiu at riglit angles, are in some iiiatauces, as in 
New York, called avenues, and so nnrabered. In WuBbington the avenues 
are called after Slates, nnd of tbe two sels of streeis (wliicli tbe avenues 
cross obliqael;), oae is called by Dumbers, the otber bf the tellers of the 
alpliabet. 
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of the stately Capitol, has become within the last twenty years 
a singularly handsome city. And New Orleans — or rather 
the Creole quarter of New Orleans, for the rest of the city is 
commonplace — is delicious, suggesting old France and Spain, 
yet a France and Spain strangely transmuted in this new 
clime. I have seen nothing in America more picturesque than 
the Rue Royale, with its houses of all heights, often built round 
a courtyard, where a magnolia or an orange-tree stands in 
the middle, and wooden external staircases lead up to wooden 
galleries, the house-fronts painted of diverse colors, and carry- 
ing double rows of balconies decorated with pretty ironwork, 
the whole standing languid and still in the warm, soft air, and 
touched with the subtle fragrance of decay. Here in New 
Orleans the streets and public buildings, and specially the 
old City Hall, with the arms of Spain still upon it, speak of 
history. One feels, in stepping across Canal Street from the 
Creole quarter to the business parts of the town, that one 
steps from an old nationality to a new one, that this city 
must have had vicissitudes, that it represents something, and 
that something one of the great events of history, — the sur- 
render of the northern half of the New World by the Romano- 
Celtic races to the Teutonic. Quebec, and to a less degree 
Montreal, fifteen hundred miles away, tell the same tale; 
Santa F6 in New Mexico repeats it. 

It is the absence in nearly all the American cities of any- 
thing that speaks of the past that makes their external aspect 
so unsuggestive. In pacing their busy streets and admiring 
their handsome city halls and churches, one's heart sinks at 
the feeling that nothing historically interesting ever has hap- 
pened here, perhaps ever will happen. In many an Englisli 
town, however ugly with its smoke and its new suburbs, one 
sees at least an ancient church, one can discover some frag- 
ments of a castle or a city wall. Even Wigan and Northamp- 
ton have ancient churches, though Northampton lately allowed 
the North- Western Railway to destroy the last traces of the 
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castle where Henry II. issued his Assize. But id America 
hardly any public building U aBsociated with anything more 
interesting than a big party convention ; and nowadays even 
the big conventions are held in temporary structures, whose 
materials are sold when the politicians have dispei-sed. No- 
where, perhaps, does this sense of the absolute novelty of all 
things strike one so strongly as in San Francisco. Few cities 
in the world can vie with her either in the beauty or in the nat- 
ural advantages of her situation ; indeed, there are only two 
places in Europe — Constantinople and Gibraltar — that com- 
bine an equally perfect landscape with wliat may be called an 
equally imperial position. Before you there is the magnificent 
bay, with its far- stretching arms and rocky isles, and beyond 
it the faint line of the Sierra Nevada, cutting the clear air like 
mother-of-pearl ; behind there is the roll of llie ocean ; to the 
left the majestic gateway between mountains through which 
ships bear in commerce from the farthest shores of the Pacifie ; 
to the right, valleys rich with corn and wine, sweeping away 
to the southern horizon. The city itself is full of bold bills, 
rising steeply from the deep water. The air is keen, dry, 
and bright, like the air of Greece, and the waters not less 
blue. Perhaps it Is this ah* and light, recalling the cities of 
the Mediterranean, that make one involuntarily look up to tbe 
top of these hills for the feudal castle, or the niins of tbe 
AcropoHs, which one thinks must crown them. I found my- 
self so looking all the time I remained in the city. But on 
none of these heights ia there anything more Interesting, any- 
thing more vocal to the student of the past, than the sump- 
tuous villas of the magnates of the Central Pacific Railway, 
who have chosen a hill-top to display their wealth lo the city, 
but have erected houses Hive all other houses, only hirger. 
San Francisco has had a good deal of history in her forty 
years of life ; but this history does not, like that of Greece or 
Italy, write itself in stone, or even in wood. 
Of tbe aniformity of political institutions ovtr the whole 
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United States I have spoken already. Everywhere the same 
system of State governments, everywhere the same municipal 
governments, and almost uniformly bad or good in proportion 
to the greater or smaller population of the city ; the same 
party machinery organized on the same methods, "run" by 
the same wirepullers and " workers." In rural local govern- 
ment there are some diversities in tlie names, areas, and 
functions of the different bodies, yet differences slight in 
comparison with the points of likeness. The schools arc 
practically identical In organization, in the subjects taught, 
in the methods of teaching, though the administration of 
them is as completely decentralized as can be imagined, even 
the State commissioner having no right to do more than sug- 
gest or report. So it is with the charitable institutions, with 
the libraries, the lecture-courses, the public amusements. All 
these are more abundant and better of their kind in the richer 
and more cultivated parts of the country, generally better in 
the North Atlantic than in the inland States, and in the West 
than in the South. But they are the same in type everywhere. 
It is the same with social habits and usages. There are still 
some differences between the South and the North ; and in the 
Eastern cities the upper class is more Europeanized in its code 
of etiquette and its ways of daily life. But even these varia- 
tions* tend to disappear. Eastern customs begin to permeate 
the West, beginning with the richer families; the South is 
more like the North than it was before the war. Travel where 
you will, you feel that what you have found in one place, 
that you will find in another. The thing which hath been, 
will be ; you can no more escape from it than you can quit 
the land to live in the sea. 

Last of all, we come to man himself, — to man and to woman, 
not less important than man. The ideas of men and women, 
their fundamental beliefs and their superficial tastes, their 
methods of thinking and their fashions of talking, are what 
most concern their fellow-men ; and if there be variety and 
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freshness in these, the uniformity of Xature and the monotony 
of cities signify but Uttle. If I observe that in these respects 
also the similarity of type over the country is surprising, I shall 
be asked whether I am not making the old mistake of the 
man who fancied all Chinese were like one anotlier because, 
noticing the dress and the pigtail, he diil not notice minor dif- 
ferences of feature. A scholar is apt to think that all business 
men write tbc same hand, and a business luau thinks the same 
of all BcJiolars, Perhaps Americans think all Knglishnien alike. 
And I may also be asked with whom I am comparing tfae 
Americans. With Europe as a whole? If so, is it not absurd 
to expect that the differencea between different sections in 
one people should be as marked as those between different 
peoples ? The United .States are larger than Europe ; but 
Europe has many races and many languages, among whom 
contrasts far broader must be expected than between one 
people, eyen if it stretches over a continent. 

It is most clearly not with Europe, but with each of the 
leading European peoples, that we must compare the people 
of America. So comparing them with the people of Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, one discovers more varieties 
between individuals in these European peoples than one finds 
in America. Scotchmen and Irishmen are more unlike Eng- 
lishmen, the native of Nomiandy more unlike the native of 
Provence, the Pomeranian more unlike the Wiirtemberger, the 
Piedmontese more unlike the Neapolitan, the Basque more 
unlike the Andatusian, than the American from any part of 
the country is to the American fram any other. Differences 
of course there are between the normal human being as de- 
veloped in different regions of the country, — difTeFenoei 
moral and intellectual as well as physical. You can gem 
ally tell a Southerner by his look as well as by 
In the mountain region of the South, — east Kentucky and 
east Tennessee, Nortih Carolina and the southwestern corner 
of Virginia, — isolation coupled with poverty and a primitive 
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rudeness of life have preserved a peculiar type, differing from 
that of the South generally. So Texas has a certain local 
character ; so a native of Maine will probably differ from a 
native of Missouri, a Georgian from an Oregonian. But 
these differences strike even an American observer much as 
the difference between a Yorkshireman and a Lancastrian 
strikes the English, and is slighter than the contrast between 
a middle-class southern Englishman and a middle-class 
Scotchman, slighter than the differences between a peasant 
from Northumberland and a peasant from Dorsetshire. Or, 
to take another way of putting it : If at some great gathering 
of a political party from all parts of the United Kingdom 
you were to go round and talk to, say, one hundred, taken 
at random, of the persons present, you would be struck by 
more diversity between the notions and the tastes and mental 
habits of the individuals comprising that one hundred than 
if you tried the same experiment with a hundred Americans 
of the same education and position, similarly gathered in a 
convention from every State in the Union. 

I do not in the least mean that people are more common- 
place in America than in England, or that the Americans are 
less ideal than the English. Neither of these statements 
would be true. On the contrary, the average American is 
more alive to new ideas, more easily touched through his im- 
agination or his emotions, than the average Englishman or 
Frenchman. I mean only that the native-born Americans 
appear to vary less, in fundamentals, from what may be 
called the dominant American type than Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, or Italians do from any type 
which could be taken as the dominant type in any of those 
nations. Or, to put the same thing differently, it is rather 
more difficult to take any assemblage of attributes in any of 
these European countries and call it the national type than it 
is to do the like in the United States. 

These are not given as the impressions of a traveller. Such 
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purposcB, This scarcely bappens in America, Doubtless 
many American institutions are old, and were old before they 
were carried across the Atlautic. But they have generally re- 
ceived a new dress, which, in adapting them to the needs of 
to-day, conceals t)ieir ancient character ; and the form in which 
they have been di£Fused or Teprodiiced in the different States 
of the Union is iu all those States practically identical. 

In each of the great European countries the diversity of, 
primeval and meiliteval times, when endless varieties of n 
speech, and faith existed within the space of a few hiia( 
miles, has been more or less preserved by segregative infli 
ences, In Araericaasraftllrace, of the same speech and faith, 
has spread itself out over on immense area, and has been 
strong enough to impose its own type, not only on the Dutch 
and otiier early settlers of the Sliddle States, but on the 
immigrant masses which the last forty years have brought." 

May one, then, expect that when novelty has worn off, and 
America counts her life by centuries instead of by decadi 
variety will develop itself, and complexities, or diversitii 
or incongruities (whichever one is to call them) such 
European countries present, be deeper and more numerous 

As regards the outside of things this seems unlikely. Man; 
of the small towns of to-day will grow into large towns, a few 
of the lai^e towns into great cities ; but as they grow they will 
not become less like one another. There will be lai^er 
theatres and hotels, more churches (in spite of secularist 

• It nmy be thought thnl I have under-eatimateil the iiiversily iilri?ady ■ 
liue to the presence of Immigrants, and the grealer direriity which thn-l 
mingling of their blood witli llist of the Dative Americans wil! in lime 
prnduoe. However, in this chapter I am spi?aking of society rb it Dow 
exists; and tlie recent immigrants have as yet affeoleit It but little, ssve 
lliat the Germans have brought in a greater fondness for music, for the 
drama, and for onl-of-door life in the cities. I greatly doubt nbether tlie . 
influenee of the imniigrants will lie much more powerful in the future,.^ 
■0 atmng is the native type of thought and ctutome, and bo quickly dMtjfl 
it tell on the nenr-comcra. 
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Those who have observed the uniformity I have been 
attempting to describe have commonly set it down, as Euro- 
peans do most American phenomena, to what they call Demo- 
cracy. Democratic government has in reality not much to do 
with it, except in so far as such a government helps to induce 
that deference of individuals . to the mass which strengthens 
a dominant type, whether of ideas, of institutions, or of 
manners. More must be ascribed to the equality of material 
conditions, which, though it diminishes, is still more general 
than in Europe ; to the fact that nearly every one is engaged 
either in agriculture, or in commerce, or in some handicraft ; 
to the extraordinary mobility of the population, which in 
migrating from one part of the country to another, brings 
the characteristics of each part into the others ; to the diffu- 
sion of education ; to the cheapness of literature and uni- 
versal habit of reading, which enable every one to know 
what every one else is thinking ; but above all to the new- 
ness of the country, and the fact that four fifths of it have 
been made all at a stroke, and therefore all of a piece, as 
compared with the slow growth by which European countries 
have developed. Newness is the cause of uniformity, not 
merely in the external aspect of cities, villages, farm-houses, 
but in other things also ; for the institutions and social habits 
which belonged a century ago to a group of small communi- 
ties on the Atlantic coast have been suddenly extended over 
an immense area, each band of settlers naturally seeking to 
retain its customs and to plant in the new soil shoots from 
which trees like those of the old home might spring up. The 
variety of European countries is due not only to the fact that 
their race-elements have not yet become thoroughly com- 
mingled, but also that many old institutions have survived 
among the new ones ; as in a city that grows but slowly, old 
buildings are not cleared away to make room for others more 
suited to modern commerce, but are allowed to stand, some- 
times empty and unused, sometimes half adapted to new 
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piirpoeee. This ecarcely happens in America. DoiibtlnH 
maoy American ioatitutionB are old, and were old before they 
were carried ocroae the Atlantic. But tfiey have generally re- 
ceived a new dress, which, in adapting them to the needs of 
to-day, conceals their ancient character ; and the form in which 
they have been diffused or reproduced in the different States 
of the Union is in all those States practically identical. 

In each of tiie great European countries the diversity of 
primeval and mertiieval times, when endless varieties of race, 
speech, and faith existed within the space of a few hundred 
miles, has been more or less preserved by segi-egative influ- 
ences. In America a small race, of the same speech and faith, 
has spread itself out over an immense area, and has been 
strong enough to impose its own type, not only on the Dutch 
and other early settlers of the Middle States, but on the 
immigrant masses which the last forty years have brought.* 

May one, then, expect that when novelty has worn off, and 
America counts her life by centuries instead of by decades, 
variety will develop itself, and complexities, or diversities, 
or incongruities (whichever one is to call them) such as 
European countn s p nt b deeper and more numerous? 

As regards th ts 1 f th ngs this seems unlikely. Many 
of the small tovns of t d y ^ 11 grow into lai^e towns, a few 
of the large towns nto at ties ; but as they grow they will 
not become les 1 k on another. There will be lai^er 
theatres and h tels mo e hurches (in spite of secularist 

* It ma; be thouglit tlmt I liave under-eBtiinateil the diversity nlreodf 
liue to the presence of inimigrflnls, and the greater divcriily which the 
mingtitig of Ilioir bluud with that of llie native Ainmi:aiii will in lime 
produce. However, in tliis chapter I am speaking nf society as it now 
exials; and the recent immigranta liave aa yet affected it bat little, save 
that the Germans have brought in a greater fondness for music, for the 
drama, and for out-of-door life in the cities. I ):reatly doubt whether die 
influence of the immigranla will be much more powerful in the fnlure, 
■0 strong is the native type of thought and cueloms, and so quicklj dues 
it tell un the new-comers. 
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lecturers) , and handsomer ones ; but what is to make the 
theatres and churches of one city differ from those of another? 
Fashion and the immense facilities of intercourse tend to 
wear down even such diversities in the style of building or 
furnishing, or in modes of locomotion, or in amusements and 
forms of social intercourse, as now exist. 

As regards ideas and the inner life of men, the question is 
a more difficult one. At present there are only two parts of 
the country where one looks to meet with the well-marked 
individualities I refer to. One of these is New England, 
where the spirit of Puritanism, expressed in new literary 
forms by Emerson and his associates, did produce a peculiar 
type of thinking and discoursing, which has now, however, 
almost died out, and where one still meets, especially among 
the cultivated classes, a larger number than elsewhere of per- 
sons who have thought and studied for themselves, and are 
unlike their fellows. The other part of the country is the 
Far West, where the wild life led by pioneers in exploration, 
or ranching, or gold-mining has produced a number of striking 
figures, men of extraordinary self-reliance, with a curious 
mixture of geniality and reckless hardihood, no less indifferent 
to their own lives than to the lives of others. Of preserving 
this latter type there is, alas ! little hope ; the swift march of 
civilization will have expunged it in thirty years more. 

When one sees millions of people thinking the same thoughts 
and reading the same books, and perceives that as the multi- 
tude grows, its influence becomes always stronger, it is hard 
to imagine how new points of repulsion and contrast are to 
arise, new diversities of sentiment and doctrine to be devel- 
oped. Nevertheless I am inclined to believe that as the intel- 
lectual proficiency and speculative play of mind, which are now 
confined to a comparatively small class, become more gener- 
ally diffused ; as the pressure of effort towards material success 
is relaxed ; as the number of men devoted to science, art, and 
learning increases, — so will the dominance of what may be 
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called the business mind decline, and with a richer variety of 
knowledge, tastes, and pursuits, there will come also a larger 
crop of marked individualities and of divergent intellectual 
types. 

Time' will take away some of the monotony which comes 
from the absence of historical associations ; for even if, as is 
to be hoped, there comes no war to make battle-fields famous, 
like those of twenty-five years ago, yet literature and the lives 
of famous men cannot but attach to many spots associations 
to which the blue of distance will at last give a romantic in- 
terest. No people could be more ready than are the Ameri- 
cans to cherish such associations. Their country has a short 
past, but they willingly revere and preserve all the memories 
the past has bequeathed to them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TEMPER OF THE WEST. 

Western America is one of the most interesting subjects of 
study the modern world has seen. There has been nothing 
in the past resembling its growth, and probably there will be 
nothing in the future. A vast terntory, wonderfully rich in 
natural resources of many kinds ; a temperate and healthy 
climate, fit for European labor ; a soil generally, and in many 
places marvellously, fertile ; in some regions mountains full 
of minerals, in others trackless forests where every tree is 
over two hundred feet high ; and the whole of this virtually 
unoccupied territory thrown open to an energetic race, with all 
the appliances and contrivances of modern science at its com- 
mand, — these are phenomena absolutely without precedent in 
history, and which cannot recur elsewhere, because our planet 
contains no such other favored tract of country. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese settled in tropical countries, 
which soon enervated them. They carried with them the poi- 
son of slavery ; their colonists were separated, some by long 
land journeys, and all by still longer voyages from the centres 
of civilization. But the railway and the telegraph follow the 
Western American. The Greeks of the sixth and seventh 
centuries before Christ, who planted themselves all round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, had always enemies, and often 
powerful enemies, to overcome before they could found even 
their trading stations on the coast, much less occupy the lands 
of the interior. In Western America the presence of the In- 
dians has done no more than give a touch of romance or a spice 
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of danger to the exi)loration of some regions, su(;b as Weste^H 
Dakota and Arizona, while over the rest of the country the 
unLapp; aborigines have slunk silcDtly away, scarcely even 
complaining of the robbery of lands and the violation of 
plighted faith. Nature and Time seem to have conspired to 
make the development of the Mississippi basin and the Pacific 
slope the swiftest, easiest, completest achievement in the 
whole record of the civilizing progress of mankind since the 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy gathered the tribes of the 
Nile under one goverutueut. 

The details of this development and the statistics that illus- 
trate it have been too often set forth to need re-stateraent 
here. It Is of the character and temper of the men who have 
conducted it that I wish to speak, — a matter which baa re- 
ceived less attention, but is essential to a just conception of the 
Americans of to-day. For the West is the most American 
part of America ; that is to say, the part where those features 
which distinguish America from Europe come out in the 
strongest relief. What Europe is to Asia, what England is 
to the rest of Europe, what America is to England, that the 
Western States and Territories are to the Alluntic States, the 
heat and pressure and htuTy of life always growing as we fol- 
low the path of the sun. In Eastern America there are still 
quiet spots, — in the valleys of the Atleghanies, for instance, 
In nooks of old New England, in university towns like Ithaca 
or Ann Arbor. In the West there are none. All is bustle, 
motion, and struggle, — most so, of course, among the native 
Americans; yet even the immigrant from the secluded val- 
leys of Thuringia, or the shores of some Norwegian fjord, 
learns the ways almost as readily as the tongue of the country, 
and is soon swept into the whirlpool. 

It is the roost enterprising and unsettled Americans that 
come West ; and when they have left their old haunts, broken 
their old ties, resigned the comforts and pleasures of their 
former homes, they are resolved to obtain the wealth and sue- 
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cess for which they have come. They throw themselves into 
work with a feverish yet sustained intensity. They rise early, 
they work all day, they have few pleasures, few opportunities 
for relaxation.* I remember in the young city of Seattle, on 
Puget Sound, to have found business in full swing at seven 
o'clock A. M., — the shops open, the streets full of people. 
Everything is speculative, land (or, as it is usually called, 
*' real estate") most so ; the value of lots of ground rising or 
falling perhaps two or three hundred per cent in the year. 
No one has any fixed occupation ; he is a storekeeper to-day, 
a ranchman to-morrow, a miner next week. I found the 
waiters in the chief hotel at Denver, in Colorado, saving 
their autumn and winder wages to start off in the spring " pro- 
specting" for silver "claims" in the mountains. Few men 
stay in one of the newer cities more than three or four weeks 
or months ; to have been there a whole year is to be an old 
inhabitant, — an oracle if you have succeeded, a by-word if 
you have not ; for to prosper in the West you must be able to 
turn your hand to anything, and seize to-day the chance which 
every one else will have seen to-morrow. This venturesome 
and shifting life strengthens the reckless and heedless habits 
of the people. Every one thinks so much of gaining that he 
thinks little of spending ; and in the general dearness of com- 
modities, food (in the agricultural districts) excepted, it seems 
not worth while to care about small sums. In California for 
many years no coin lower than a ten-cent piece (5d.) was in 
circulation; and even in 1881, though most articles of food 
were abundant, nothing was sold at a lower price than five 
cents. The most striking alternations of fortune, the great 
coups which fascinate men and make them play for all or 

* In the newer towns — which are often nothing more than groups of 
shanties, with a large hotel, a bank, a church, and inn, some drinking- 
saloons and gambling-houses — there are few women and no homes. 
Everybody, except recent immigrants, Chinese, and the veiy poorest 
native Americans, lives in the hotel. 
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DothiDg, are of courae commoner iu mining regions than ellM 
whei'e.* But money is everywhere so valuable for the pnrf 
poses of speculative investment, whether iu land, live-stock, 
or trade, as to fetch very high interest. In Walla Walla 
(Washington Territory) 1 fonnd in 1881 that the interest ott 
debts secured on what were deemed good, safe mortgages 
at the rate of fourteen per cent per annum, — of course pa] 
able monthly. 

The carelessness is public as well as private. Tree-stumps 
are left standing in the streets of a large and flourishing town 
like Leadville because the municipal authorities cannot be at 
the trouble of cutting or burning them. Swamps are left 
undrained in the suburbs of a populous city like Portland, 
which every autumn breed malarious fevers; and the risk of 
accidents, to be followed by actions, does not prevent the raUa, 
ways from pushing on their lines along loosely heaped « 
bankments, and over curved trestle bridges which seem 
if they could not stand a high wind or the passage of a beavy 
train. 

This mixture of science and rudeness is one of a series of 
singular contrasts which runs through the West, not less coa.-^ 
spicuoua in the minds of the people than in their surroundinj 
They value good government, and have a remarkable faculty 
for organizing some kind of government ; but they are tolerant 
of lawlessness which does not directly attack their own in- 
terest. Horse- stealing and insults to women are the two 
unpardonable offences ; alt others are often suffered to go un- 
punished. I was in a considerable Western city, with a pop- 
ulation of 70,000 people, some years ago, when the leading 
newspaper of the place, commenting on one of the train. 
robberies that had been frequent in the State, observed tl 

• In Cftliforuia, in 1881, I wai shown an estate ot 600 
vas Baid to have been lately bauglil; for $2^5,000 (£45,000). bj a man 
had made bia fortune in tvo fears' mining, Iiaving cod 
penny. 
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so long as the brigands had confined themselves to robbing 
the railway companies and the express companies of property 
for whose loss the companies must answer, no one had greatly 
cared, seeing that these companies themselves robbed the 
public ; but now that private citizens seemed in danger of 
losing their personal baggage and money, the prosperity of 
the city might be compromised, and something ought to be 
done, — a sentiment delivered with all gravity, as the rest of 
the article showed.* Brigandage tends to disappear when 
the country becomes populous, though there are places in com- 
paratively old States, like Illinois and Missouri, where the 
railways are still unsafe. But the same heedlessness suffers 
other evils to take root, — evils likely to prove permanent, 
including some refinements of political roguery which it is 
strange to find amid the simple life of forests and prairies. 

Another such contrast is presented by the tendency of this 
shrewd and educated people to relapse into the oldest and 
most childish forms of superstition. Fortune-telling, clair- 
voyance, attempts to pry by the help of " mediums " into the 
book of Fate, are so common in parts of the West that the 
newspapers devote a special column, headed "astrologers," to 
the advertisements of these wizards and pythonesses. -f I have 
counted in one issue of a San Francisco newspaper as many 
as eighteen such advertisements, six of which were of simple 
fortune-tellers, like those who used to beguile the peasant 
girls of Devonshire. In fact, the profession of a soothsayer 
or astrologer is a recognized one in California now, as it was 
in the Greece of Homer. Possibly the prevalence of mining 
speculation, possibly the existence of a large mass of ignorant 
immigrants from Europe, may help to account for the phe- 

* This makes plausible the story of the Texas judge who allowed 
murderers to escape on points of law till he found the value of real estate 
declining, when he saw to it that the next few offenders were hanged. 

t Ohio, in 1883, imposed a license tax of $300 a year on " astrologers, 
fortune-tellers, clainroyants, palmisters, and seers.'' 
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nomenon, which, as California is deemed an exceptio 
unreligious State, illuatrates the famous Baying that tbe l6M 
faith the more superstition. 

All the passionate eagerness, all the strenuous effort, of thM 
Westerns ie directed towards the material develojiment of the ' 
country. To opeu the gi'eatest number of mines and extract 
the greatest quantity of ore ; to scatter cattle over a thousand 
hills ; to turn the flower- spangled prairies of the Northwest 
into wheat-fields ; to cover the sunny slopes of the Soutbwest^a 
with vines and olives, — this is the end and aim of their live^T 
this is their daily and nightly thought — 



" juval Isniara Bscclio 
CoDserere Btque olea magnum vestire Taburoum." 
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The passion is so absorbing, and so covers the horizon of public 
as well as private life, that it almost ceases to be selfish ; it 
takes from its very vastnesa a tinge of ideality. To have a 
immense production of escliangeable commodities, to fore 
from Nature the most alie can be made to yield, and send i 
east and west by the cheapest routes to the dearest marketa 
making one's city a centre of trade, and raising the price of 
its real estate, — this, wJiioh might not have seemed a glorious 
consummation to Isaiah or Plato, is preached by Western 
newspapers as a kind of religion. It is not really, or at least 
it is not wholly, sordid. These people are intoxicated by the 
majestic scale of the Nature in which their lot is cast, — enor- 
mous mineral deposits, boundless prairies, forests which, even 
sqiiantlered — wickedly squandered — as they now are, will 
supply timber to tbe United States for centuries ; a soil which, 
with the rudest cultivation, yields the most abundant crops ; a 
populous continent for their market. They see all round them 
railways being built, telegraph-wires laid, steamboat lines 
across the Pacific projected, eitiesspringing up in the solitudes, 
and settlers making tlie wilderness to blossom like the rose. 
Their imagination revels in these sights and signs of prepress, 
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and they gild their own struggles for fortune with the belief 
that they are the missionaries of civilization and the instru- 
ments of Providence in the greatest work the world has seen. 
The following extract from a newspaper published at Tacoma, 
in the new State of Washington, expresses with frank sim- 
plicity the conception of greatness and happiness which is 
uppermost in the Far West; and what may seem a touch 
of conscious humor is, if humorous it be, none the less an 
expression of sincere conviction : — 

WHY WE SHOULD BE HAPPY. 

Because we are practically at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound. Tacoma is the place where all the surplus products of the 
South and of the East, that are exported by way of the Sound, must 
be laden on board the vessels that are to carry them to the four corners 
of the world. We should be happy because, being at the head of 
navigation on Puget Sound, and the shipping point for the South and 
the East, the centre from which shall radiate lines of commerce to every 
point on the circumference of the earth, we are also nearer by many 
miles than any other town on Puget Sound to that pass in the Cascade 
mountains through which the Cascade division of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad will be built in the near future ; not only nearer to the Stam- 
pede pass, but easily accessible from there by a railroad line of gentle 
grade, — which is more than can be said of any town to the north 
of us. 

We should be happy for these reasons, and because we are con- 
nected by rail with Portland on the Willamette, with St. Paul, Chicago, 
and New York ; because, being thus connected, we are in daily commu- 
nication with the social, political, and financial centres of the western 
hemisphere ; because all the people of the South and of the East who 
visit these shores must first visit New Tacoma; because from here 
will be distributed to the people of the Northwest all that shall be 
brought across the continent on the cars, and from here shall be distrib- 
uted to merchants all over the United States the cargoes of ships re- 
turning here from every foreign port to load with wheat, coal, and 
lumber. We should be and we are happy because New Tacoma is the 
Pacific coast terminus of a transcontinental line of railroad ; because 
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is the only plaue on lie whole Pacific coast north of San F 
■where through fruight from New York can be loaded on ship directly'" 
from the cars in whioh it came from the Atlantic side. 

Other reasons nUy we should be happy are, that New Tacoma U 
of a country where fruits aud flowers, vegetables and 
grain, grow in alnioat endless variety ; that we arc surrounded with 
fverj'tbing beautiful in Nature ; that we have scenery suited to every 
mood; and that there are opportunities here for the fullest devel- 
opmeot of talents of every kind. We have youth, good health, and | 
opportunity. What more could he asked? 

If happinesB is thus procurable, the Great West ought to be,J 
happy.* But there is often a. malignant influence at work toj 
destroy happiness, in tlie shape of a neighboring city which « 
making progress as swift or swifter, and threatens to eclipafl 
its competitors. The rivalry between these Western towns isj 
intense, and extends to everything. It is sometimes d 
by an unselfish devotion to the greatness of the city which a1 
man has seen grow with his own growth from infancy to a 
vigorous manhood. I have known citizens of Chicago as 
proud of Chicago as a Londoner, in the days of Elizabeth, 
was proud of London. They show you the Splendid parks 
and handsome avenues with as miidi pleasure as a European 
noble shows his castle and his pictfifea^ they think little of 
offering hundreds of thousands of dollai-s to beautify the ci 
or enrich it with a library or an ait-gallery. In other m 
this laudable cqrBOri\te pride is stimulated, not only by t 
love of competitioiv which liss deep in the American as it doe« 
in the English breast, but also by personal interest ; for t 
prosperity of the individual is inseparable from that of t 
town. A.B its fortunes rise or fall, so will his comer-lots < 

* Tacoma has one glory whicli the inhabitants, it is to be feared, valoi 
less than those dwelt on in Ihe article, — it commands ihe finest vi 

n the Piicific coast, perhaps in all North America, lookiBi 
B culm inlet to the magnifleent snowy mass of Mount 1 
{14,700 feet), riling out of deep dark forests thirty miles away. 
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the profits of his store.* It is not all towns that succeed. 
Some, after reaching a certain point, stand still, receiving few 
accessions ; at other times, after a year or two of bloom, a 
town wilts and withers, trade declines, enterprising citizens 
depart, leaving only the shiftless and impecunious behind, 
the saloons are closed, the shanties fall to ruin ; in a few 
years nothing but heaps of straw and broken wood, with a 
few brick houses awaiting the next blizzard to overthrow 
them, are left on the surface of the prairie. Thus Tacoma is 
harassed by the pretensions of the even more eager and 
enterprising Seattle ; thus the greater cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis have striven for the last twenty years for the 
title of Capital of the Northwest. In 1870 St. Paul was al- 
ready a substantial city, and Minneapolis just beginning to 
be known as the possessor of immense water advantages 
from its position on the Mississippi at the Falls of St. An- 
thony. Now, though St. Eaul contains some 160,000 in- 
habitants, Minneapolis with 200,000 has distanced her in 
the race, and has become, having in the process destroyed 
the beauty of her Falls, the greatest flour-milling centre in 
America. The newspapers of each of such competing cities 
keep up a constant war upon the other ; and everything is 
done by municipal bodies and individual citizens to make the 
world believe that their city is advancing, and all its neigh- 
bors standing still. Prosperity is largely a matter of ad- 
vertising, for an afflux of settlers makes prosperity, and 
advertising, which can take many forms, attracts settlers. 
Many a place has lived upon its " boom" until it found some- 

* In the West each town and district is specially vain of the size to 
which its vegetables grow, and the number of bushels of wheat to the acre 
its soil produces. After hearing repeated boasts from a succession of 
cities along a railroad line, I asked at one whether it was not the fact that 
their land got up to 100 bushels an acre ? This was a little too much for 
them, — 73 bushels is the highest I have ever heard claimed, — and they 
answered, " Well, not perhaps quite that, but very nearly." 
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thiDg more solid to live on ; and to a stranger wbo asked inlH 
small Far Western town how such a city could keep up four 
newspapers, it was well answered that it took four newspapers 
to keep up sui'h a cily. 

Confideuee goes a long way towards success, and the eoa- 
fidenee of tlieae Westerns is superb. I happened in 1883 to 
be at the city of Bismarck, in Dakota, when this young settle- 
raetit was laying the coriier-Btoue of its Capitol, intended to 
contain the halls of the legislature and other State otSees of 
Dakota when tliat flourishing Territoi'y should ha^'e become a 
State, or perhaps, for they talked of dividing it, two States. 
The town was then only some five years old, and may have 
Lad six or seven thousand iuhabitauta. It was gayly deco- 
rated for the occasion, and had collected many distiuguisbed 
guests, —General D. S. Grant, several governors of neighbor- 
ing States and Territories, railroad potentates, and others. 
By far the most remarkable figure was that of Sitting Bull, the 
famous Sioux chief who had surprised and slain a detach- 
ment of the American army some years before. Among 
the speeches made, — in one of which it waa proved that as 
Bismarck was the centre of Dakota, Dakota the centre of the 
United States, and the United States the centre of the world, 
Bismarck was destined to " be the metroplitan hearth of the 
world's civilization," — there came a short but pitliy discourse 
from this grim old warrior, in which he told us, through an 
interpreter, that the Great Spirit moved him to shake hands 
with everybody. However, the feature of the ceremonial 
which struck us Europeans most was the spot chosen for the 
Capitol. It was not in the city, nor even on the skirts of the 
city ; it was nearly a mile off, on the top of a hill in the brown 
and dusty praij-ie. " Why here ? " we asked. " Is it because 
you mean to enclose the building in a public park ? " " By no 
means ; the Capitol is intended to be in the centre of the city : 
it is in this direction that the city is to grow." It is the same 
everywhere, from the Mississippi to the Pacific. Men seem 
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to live in the future rather than in the present : not that they 
fail to work while it is called to-day, but that they see the 
country, not merely as it is, but as it will be twenty, fifty, a 
hundred years hence, when the seedlings shall have grown to 
forest-trees. 

This constant reaching forward to and grasping at the fu- 
ture does not so much express itself in words, for they are 
not a loquacious people, as in the air of ceaseless haste and 
stress which pervades the West.* They remind you of the 
crowd which Vathek found in the hall of Eblis, each darting 
hither and thither with swift steps and unquiet mien, driven to 
and fro by a fire in the heart. Time seems'too brief for what 
they have to do, and result always to come short of their de- 
sire. One feels as if caught and whirled along in a foaming 
stream chafing against its banks, such is the passion of these 
men to accomplish in their own life-times what in the past it 
took centuries to effect. Sometimes in a moment of pause — 
for even the visitor finds himself infected by the all-pervad- 
ing eagerness — one is inclined to ask them : " Gentlemen, why, 
in Heaven's name, this haste? You have time enough. No 
enemy threatens you. No volcano will rise from beneath you. 
Ages and ages lie before you. Why sacrifice the present to 
the future, fancying that you will be happier when your fields 
teem with wealth, and your cities with people ? In Europe we 
have cities wealthier and more populous than yours, and we 
are not happy. You dream of your posterity ; but your pos- 
terity will look back to yours as the golden age, and envy 
those who first burst into this silent, splendid Nature, who 
first lifted up their axes upon these tall trees, and lined these 
waters with busy wharves. Why, then, seek to complete in 
a few decades what the other nations of the world took thou- 
sands of years over in the older continents ? Why do rudely 

* In the West men usually drop off the cars before they have stopped, 
and do not enter them again till they are already in motion, hanging or 
like bees to the end of the tail-car as it quits the depot. 
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auri ill tiiiuga which need to be done well, seeing tbat the welfa^l 
of jour descendants may turn upon them? Why, in your hurry 
to subdue and utilize Nature, equander her splendid gifts? 
Why allow the oosioue weeds of Eastern politics to take root 
in your new soil, when by a little effort you might keep it 
pure ? Why hasten the advent of that threatening day when 
the vacant spaces of the continent shall all have been filled, 
and the poverty or discontent of the older States shall find no 
outlet? You have opportunities such as mankind has never 
had before, and may never have again. Your work la great 
and noble ; it is done for a future longer and vaster than our 
conceptions can embrace. Why not make its outlines and 
beginnings worthy of these destinies, the thought of which 
gilds your hopes and elevates your purposes ? " 

Being once suddenly called upon to '" offer a few remarks " 
to a Western legislature, and having on the spur of the mo- 
ment nothing better to offer, I tendered some such observa- 
tions as these, seasoned, of course, with the compliments to 
the soil, climate, and " location " reasonably expected from a 
visitor. They were received in good part, as indeed no peo- 
ple can be more kindly than the Western Americans ; hut it 
was surprising to hear several members who afterwards con- 
versed with me remark that the political point of view — the 
fact that they were the founders of new commonwealths, and 
responsible to posterity for the foundations they laid, a point 
of view so trite and obvious to a European visitor that he 
pauses before ex[)ressing it — had not crossed their minds. 
If they spoke tmly, — and subsequent observation led me to 
think they did, — there was in their words further evidence of 
the predominance of material efforts and interests over all 
others, even over those political instincts which are deemed 
so essential a part of the American character. The arrange- 
ments of his government lie in the dim background of the 
picture which rejoices the Western eye. The foreground is filled 
by ploughs and saw-mills, ore-crushers and railway locom 
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tives. These so absorb his thoughts as to leave little time 
for constitutions and legislation ; and when constitutions and 
legislation are thought of, it is as means for better securing 
the benefits of the earth and of trade to the producer, and 
preventing the greedy corporation from intercepting their 
fruits. 

Politically, and perhaps socially also, this haste and excite- 
ment, this absorption in the development of the material 
resources of the country, are unfortunate. As a town built 
in a hurry is seldom well built, so a society will be the sounder 
in health for not having grown too swiftly. Doubtless much 
of the scum will be cleared away from the surface when the 
liquid settles and cools down. Lawlessness and lynch law 
will disappear ; saloons and gambling-houses will not prosper 
in a well-conducted population ; schools will improve, and uni- 
versities grow out of the raw colleges which one already finds 
even in the newer Territories. Nevertheless, the bad habits of 
professional politics, as one sees them on the Atlantic coast, 
are not unknown in these communities ; and the unrestfulness, 
the passion for speculation, the feverish eagerness for quick 
and showy results, may so soak into the texture of the popu- 
lar mind as to color it for centuries to come. These are the 
shadows which to the eye of the traveller seem to fall across 
the glowing landscape of the Great West. 
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CHAPTER xvrn. 

THE PUTURB OF POLITICAL IW8TITDTION8. 

The task of forecasting the future is one from which, i 
writer does well to turn away, for the coasta of history are 
strewn with the wrecks of predictions laiinciied by hietoriana 
and philosophers. No such ambitious task shall be essayed 
by me. But as I have described the institutions of the Amer- 
ican commonwealth as they stand at this moment, seldom 
expresaiug an opinion as to their vitality or the influences 
which are at work to modify them, I may reasonably be asked 
to state, before bringing this book to close, what processes of 
change these institutions seem to be at this moment under- 
going. Changes move faster in our age than they ever moved 
before, and America is a land of change. No one doubts 
that fifty years hence it will differ at least as much from what 
it is now as it differs now from the America which Tocque- 
ville described. The causes whose action will mould it 
are far too numerous, too complex, too subtly interwoven, for 
any one to be able to guess what their joint result will be. 
All we can ever say of the future is that it will be unlike the 
present. I will therefore attempt, not to predict future 
changes, but only to indicate some of the processes of change 
now in progress which have gone far enough to let us see that 
they are due to causes of unmistakable potency, causes likely 
to continue in activity for some time to come. 

I begin with a glance at the Federal system, whose equili- 
brium it has been the main object of the Federal Constitution 
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to preserve. That equilibrium has been little disturbed. So 
far as law goes, it has suffered no tihange since the amend- 
ments to the Constitution which recorded and formulated the 
results of the Civil War. Before the war many Americans 
and most Europeans expected a dissolution of the Union, 
either by such a loosening of the Federal tie as would reduce 
the Union to a mere league, or by the formation of several 
State groups wholly independent of one another. At this 
moment, however, nothing seems less likely than another se- 
cession. The States' Rights spirit has declined. The mate- 
rial interests of every part of the country are bound up with 
those of every other. The capital of the Eastern cities has 
been invested in mines in the West, in iron-works and manu- 
factories in the South, in mortgages and railroads everywhere. 
The South and the West need this capital for their develop- 
ment, and are daily in closer business relations with the East. 
The produce of the West finds its way to the Atlantic through 
the ports of the East. Every produce market, every share 
market, vibrates in response to the Produce Exchange and 
Stock Exchange of New York. Each part of the country 
has come to know the other parts far better than was possible 
in earlier times ; and the habit of taking journeys hither and 
thither grows with the always-growing facilities of travel. 
Many families have sons or brothers in remote States ; many 
students come from the West and the South to Eastern uni- 
versities, and form ties of close friendship there. Railways 
and telegraphs are daily narrowing and compressing the vast 
area between ocean and ocean. As the civilized world was a 
larger world in the days of Herodotus than it is now, — for it 
took twice as many months to travel fTom the Caspian Sea to 
the Pillars of Hercules as it takes now to circumnavigate the 
globe ; one was obliged to use a greater number of lan- 
guages, and the journey was incomparably more dangerous, 
— so now the United States, with their sixty-two millions of 
people, extending from the Bay of Fundy to thei Gulf of Call- 
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foraia, are a smaller country for all the purposes of government' 
and social Intercourse than they were before the cession of 
Ix>uisiana In 1803, for it took longer then to go from Boston 
to Cliarleaton than It takes now to go from Portland in Maine 
to Portland in Oregon, and the journey was far more costl; 
and difficult. 

Even tlie Pacific States, which might have seemed likely 
form a community by themselves, are being drawn closer 
those of t!ie Mississippi basin. Population will in time be- 
come almost continuous along the lines of the Nortbern and 
Southern Pacific Railways ; and though the deserts of Nevada 
may remain unreclaimed, prosperous communities round the 
Great Salt Lake will form a link between California and the 
Rocky Mountain States. With more frequent communica- 
tion, local peculiarities and local habits of thought diminish 
the South grows every day less distinctively Southern, andj 
country folk are more influenced by city ideas. There if 
not a single State with any material interest that would be 
benefited, probably none with any sentiment that would be 
gratified, by separation from the body of the Union. No 
great question has arisen tending to bind States into groups 
and stimulating them to joint action. Tlie chief problems 
which he before the country wear an aspect substantially the 
same in its various sections, and public opinion is divided on 
them in those sections upon lines generally similar. In a 
word, the fact that the government is a Federal one does not 
at this moment seem to make any difference to the cohesion 
of the body politic. The United States are no more likely 
dissolve than if they were a unified republic like France, i 
unified monarchy like Italy. 

As secession is improbable, so also is the extinction of 
several States by absorption into the central government. 
was generally believed in Europe when the North triumphed 
over secession in 1865 that the Federal system was virtually 
at an end. The legal authoi'ity of Congress and the President 
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had been immensely developed during the struggle ; a pow- 
erful army, flushed with victory, stood ready to enforce that 
authority ; and there seemed reason to think that the South, 
which had fought so stubbornly, would have to be kept down 
during many years by military force. However, none of these 
apprehended results followed. The authority of the central 
government presently sank back within its former limits, 
some of the legislation, based on Constitutional amendments, 
which had extended it for certain purposes, being cut down 
by judicial decision. The army was disbanded ; self-govern- 
ment was soon restored in the lately insurgent States ; and 
the upshot of the years of civil war and reconstruction has 
been, while extinguishing the claim of State sovereignty, to 
replace the formerly admitted State rights upon a legal basis 
as firm as they ever occupied before. At this moment State 
rights are but slightly in question, nor has either party an 
interest in advocating the supersession of State action in any 
department of government. The conservatism of habit and 
well-settled legal doctrine which would resist any such pro- 
posal is very strong. State autonomy, as well as local 
government within each State, is prized by every class in 
the community, and bound up with the personal interest of 
those who feel that these comparatively limited spheresx 
offer a scope to their ambition which a wider theatre might 
deny. 

It is nevertheless impossible to ignore the growing strength 
of the centripetal and unifying forces. I have already re- 
ferred to the influence of easier and cheaper communications, 
of commerce and finance, of the telegraph, of the filling up 
of the intermediate vacant spaces in the West. There is an 
increasing tendency to invoke congressional legislation to 
deal with matters, such as railroads, which cannot be ade- 
quately handled by State laws, or to remove divergencies, 
such as those in bankrupt laws and the law of marriage and 
divorce, which give rise to practical inconveniences. The 
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I advocates of such proposals as liquor- prohibition and the \ 
I restriction of the hours of laboi- we more and more a|il to ' 
[ carry tlieir action iDto the Federal apliere, while admitting . 
' that the Federal f.'ouetitution would need amendment in order *i 
' to enable Congress to effect what they desire. State patriot-i 
ism. State rivali?, State vaoity, are no doubt still coDspicuous }.] 
yet the political interest felt io State governments is slightew 
than it was forty years ago, wlitle natiooal patriotism has be^ 
come warmer and more pervasive. The 7^/e of the State in' 
■ socially and morally, if not legally, smaller now than it tlien.^ 
was, and ambitious men look on a State legislature as little' 
more than a stepping- stone to Congress. It would be rashj 
to assert that disjunctive forces will never again reveal them- 
selves, setting the States against the National governmental 
and making State rights onoe more a matter of practicalj 
controversy. Hut any such force is likely, so far as we canJ 
now see, to prove transitory; whereas the centripetal forces^ 
are permanent and secular forces, working from age to age>^ 
Wherever in the modern world there has been a centrifugal: 
movement tending to tireak up a state united under one gov- 
ernment, or to loosen the cohesion of its parts, the movement 
has sprung from a sentimeut of nationality, and lias been re- 
inforced, in almost every case, by a sense of some substantial 
grievance, or by a belief that material ad\antages were to be 
secured by separation. The cases of Holland and Belgium, 
of Hungary and Germanic Austria, of the Greeks and Bul- 
garians in their struggle with the Turks, of Iceland 
struggle with Denmark, all illustrate this proposition. Whi 
such disjunctive forces are absent, the more normal tendenc; 
to aggregation and centralization prevails. In the Uniti 
States all the elements of a national feeling are present, 
race,* language, literature, pride in past achievements, imifoF' 

* The immense influx of immigrants hns not greatly affected the 
of race UDity, for the inimigTBtit's child 
to nil istentB and purposes an American. 
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mity of political habits and ideas ; and this national feeling, 
which unifies the people, is reinforced by an immensely strong 
material interest In the maintenance of a single government 
over the breadth of the continent. It may therefore be con- 
cluded that while there is no present likelihood of change 
from a federal to a consolidated republic, and while the exist- 
ing legal rights and functions of the several States may 
remain undiminished for many years to C&me, the impor- 
tance of the States will decline as the majesty and authority 
of the National government increase. 

The next question to be asked relates to the component 
parts of the National government itself. Its equilibrium 
stands now as stable as at any former epoch. Yet it has 
twice experienced violent oscillations. In the days of Jack- 
son, and again in those of Lincoln, the Executive seemed to 
outweigh Congress. In the days of Tyler, Congress threat- 
ened the Executive ; while in those of Andrew Johnson it 
reduced the Executive to impotence. That no permanent 
disturbance of the balance followed the latter of these oscil- 
lations shows how well the balance had been adjusted at 
starting. At this moment there is nothing to show that any 
one department is gaining on any other. The Judiciary — if 
indeed the judges can be called a political department — would 
seem to have less discretionary power than seventy years ago ; 
for by their own decisions they have narrowed the scope of 
their discretion, determining points in which, had they re- 
mained open, the personal impulses and views of the Bench 
might have had room to play. Congress has been the branch 
of government with the largest facilities for usurping the 
powers of the other branches, and probably with the most 

80 dispersed over the country tliat no single section of them is in any 
State nearly equal to the native population. Here and there in the West 
Germans have tried to appropriate townships or villages, and keep English- 
speaking folk at a distance ; but this happens on so small a scale as to 
cause no disquiet. 
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ilifposition to clu bo. Congress bas conataiiliy tried to enB 
croach botboa the Executive and on the States, — sometimes, 
like a wild bull driven into a corral, dashmg itself against tlie 
imprisoning walls of tlie Constitution. But although Con- 
gress has anccceded in occupying nearly all of the area which 
tlie CoQBtitution left vacant and unallotted between the sev- 
eral authorities it established, Congress has not become any 
more distinctly than in eai'lier days the domiuant power Lu 
the State, the organ of niitioual sovereignty, the irresistible 
exijonent of the national will. In a country ruled by public 
opimon, it could hold this position only in virtue of its 
capacity for leading opinion ; that is to say, of its courage, 
promptitude, and wisdom. Since it gi-ows in no one of these 
qualities, it wins no greater ascendency, ^ indeed, its power, 
as compai-ed with that of public opinion, seems rather to de- 
cline. Its division into two co-ordinate Houses ta no doubt 
a source of weakness as well as of safety. Yet what is true 
of Congress as a whole is true of each House taken sepa- 
rately. The Senate, to which the eminence of many individ- 
ual senators formerly gave a moral ascendency, has tost as 
much in the inteUectual authority of its members as it lias 
gained in their wealth. The House, with its far greater num- 
bers and its far greater proportion of inexperienced mem- 
bers, suffers from the want of internal organization, and 
seems unable to keep pace with the increasing demands made 
on it for constructive legislation. One is sometimes inclined 
to think that Congress might lose its hold on the respect and 
confidence of the nation, and sink into a subordinate position, 
were there any other authority which could be substituted fo; 
it. There is, however, no snch authority ; for law-making 
cannot be given to a person or to a court, while the State leg- 
islatures have the same faults as Congress in a greater degree. 
We may accordingly surmise that Congress will retain itft_ 
present place ; but so far as can be gathered from present] 
phenomena, it will retain this place in respect, not of the sati«« 
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faction of the people with its services, but of their inability 
to provide a better servant. 

The weakness of Congress is the strength of the President. 
Though it cannot be said that his office has risen in power or 
dignity since 1789, there are reasons for believing that it may 
reach a higher point than it has occupied at any time since 
the Civil War. The tendency everywhere in America to con- 
centrate power and responsibility in one man is unmistakable. 
There is no danger that the President should become a despot ; 
that is, should attempt to make his will prevail against the 
will of the majority. But he may have a great part to play 
as the leader of the majority and the exponent of its will. 
He is in some respects better fitted both to represent and to 
influence public opinion than Congress is. No doubt he 
suffers from being the nominee of a party, because this draws 
on every act he does the hostility of zealots of the opposite 
party. But the number of voters who are not party zealots 
increases, — increases from bad causes as well as from good 
causes ; for as a capable President sways the dispassionately 
patriotic, so a crafty President can find means of playing upon 
those who have their own ends to serve. A vigorous person- 
^ity attracts the multitude, and attracts it the more the huger 
it grows; while a chief magistrate's influence excites little 
alarm when exerted in leading a majority which acts through 
the constitutional organs of government. There may there- 
fore be still undeveloped possibilities of greatness in store for 
the Presidents of the future. But as these possibilities de- 
pend, like the possibilities of the British and German Crowns, 
— perhaps, one may add, of the Papacy, — on the wholly 
unpredictable element of personal capacity in the men who 
may fill the office, we need speculate on them no further^ 

From the organs of government I pass to the party system, 

its machinery and its methods. Nothing in recent history 

suggests that the statesmen who claim to be party leaders, or 

'the politicians who act as party managers, are disposed either 
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) looBCD lh« ^)i with nbidi tlietr orennizatloa hftii s 
Ihe coontrf. or to Improve the rettfUiodit it isiiiijlCij-^ ClMUfrt 
Bill ['Arty in<.*«MireA liu^rv will of ntiime )>r la itir. fqlitn-, 

thirm liAvo lii-sn in tlii: |miit; luil tin.- pnifKMihiD*!* ure niit tld 
Vnien lo tnakti tbutn i-hnugufi for tlin liPtUir. The )hliiu)uDii « 
hi' refonDe>d fiuii) witliiii : it niiiiit hu ustiaih^'l Iioid t 
Two heavy blows liava been lately struck at it- 
} fli'et. was tbe Civil Sen-ice Itefonu At-t of 1883. If this Aet 
i LioDeatly adiDbisti-xt^d, uurl itH piiuoiple e:cteiidod tu oUttH 
r fedci'aLofflces, — if StutfOs aud t.rit,ii-B follow, us a. few have doiiw 
) in the wake of the National government, — the Spoils eytiten 
I may before long bo rooted out ; aujwith that system thepowu 
\ of the Maohiue will crumble. 'ITie Spoils system lias stood for ' 
fifty years, and the bad habits It baa formed cannot at once 
iarned. But itn ostinctioii will deprive professionals of 
their chief present motive for following polities. The tares 
which now infest the wheat will presently wither away, an<j>J 
the old enemy will have to sow a fi-esh crap of some otbet 1 
kind. The second blow is tlie frequent appearance, nofj 
inurely in federal elections, but in State and municipal elecH 
tiotm, of a body of independent men pledged lo vote for honesd 
candidates, irrespective of party. The absence for a number" 
of years past of genuine political issues dividing the two 
parties, which has worlted ill in taking moral and intellec- 
tual life out of the parties, and maliing their contests mere 
scrambles for office, has at last worked well in disposing in^ 
telligent citizens to sit more loose to party ties, and to cotti 
eider, since it is really on men rather than on measnres thuQ 
thay are required to vote, what the personal mf rits of caa* 
didates are. Thirty years ago, jnst at the time when tld 
fruits of Jacksonism — that is to say, of wild democratic theory^ 
coupled with sordid and quite undemocratic practice — hodj 
begun to be felt by thoughtful persons, the urgency of thoJ 
alavery question compelled the postponement of reforms I 
political methods, und made patriotic men fling themselvi 
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into party warfare with unquestioning zeal. When the win- 
ning of elections, no less than the winning of battles, meant 
the salvation of the Union, no one could stop to examine the 
machinery of party. For ten years after the war, the party 
which was usually in the majority in the North was the party 
which had saved the Union, and on that score commanded the 
devotion of its old adherents ; while the opposite party was 
so much absorbed in struggling back to power that it did not 
think of mending its ways. During the last ten or fifteen 
years, the war issues being practically settled, public-spirited 
citizens have addressed themselves to the task, which ought 
to have been undertaken in 1850, of purifying politics. Their 
efforts began with city government, where the evils were 
greatest, but have now become scarcely less assiduous in State 
and national politics. 

Will these efforts continue, and be crowned by a growing 
measure of success? 

To a stranger revisiting America at intervals, the progress 
seems to be steadily, though not swiftly, upward. This is also 
the belief of those Americans who, having most exerted them- 
selves in the struggle against Bosses and spoilsmen, have had 
most misrepresentation to overcome and most disappointments 
to endure. The Presidents of this generation are abler men 
than those of forty years ago, and less apt to be the mere 
creatures of a knot of party managers. The poisonous influ- 
ence of slavery is no longer felt. There is every day less of 
sentimentalism, but not less of earnestness in political dis- 
cussions. There is less blind obedience to party, less disposi- 
tion to palliate sins committed from party motives. The 
number of able men who occupy themselves with scientific 
economics and politics is larger, their books and articles are 
more widely read. The Press more frequently helps in the 
work of reform ; the pulpit deals more largely with questions 
of practical philanthropy and public morals. That it should be 
taken as a good sign when the young men of a city throw them- 
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eelveB into politicB, shows that the new generation is believed I 
to have either a liigUer sense of pubtio duty, or a less slaviaUfl 
attachmeut to party ties than that whose votes have prevailed^ 
for the last twenty years. Above all, the nation ia less self-' 
BiitBcient and self-satisQed than it was in days when it bad 
less to be proud of. Fifty years ago the Americans walked 
in a vain conceit Of their own greatness and freedom, and 
Buoi'ned instruction from the effete monarchies of the Old 
World, which repaid them with contetnptuoua indifference^ ( 
No despot ever exacted more flattery from his courtiers tbaa 1 
they from their statesmen. Now, when Europe admires their | 
power, envies their prosperity, looks to them for instruction J 
in not a few aiibjects. they have become more modest, and^ 
listen willingly to speakers and writers who descant upon their 
failings. They feel themselves strong enough to acknowledge 
their weaknesses, and are anxious that the moral life of the 
nation should be worthy of its expanding fortunes. As these 
happy omens have become more visible from year to year, 
there is a reasonable presumption that they represent a steady J 
current which will continue to work for good. To judge ofj 
America rightly, the observer must not fix his eye simply upon I 
her present condition, seeking to strike a balam.'e between tha J 
evil and the good that now appear. lie must look back atM 
what the best citizens and the most judicious strangers per- W 
ceived and recorded lirt,y, thirty, twenty years ago, and ask I 
whether the shadows these men saw were not darker than I 
those of to-day, whether the forecasts of evil they were I 
forced to form have not in many cases been belied by the j 
event. Tocqueville was a sympathetic as well as penetrate 
ing observer. Many of the evils he saw, and which he thought 
inherent and incurable, have now all but vanished. Other 
evils have indeed revealed themselves which he did not dis- 
cern ; but theHe may prove as transient as those with which he 
affrighted European readers in 183-1. The men I have met in 
America, whose recollections went back to the fourth decade 
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of this century, agreed in saying that there was in those 
days a more violent and unscrupulous party spirit, a smaller 
respect for law, a greater disposition to violence, less respect 
for the opinion of the wise, a completer submission to the 
prejudices of the masses, than there is to-day. Neither the 
Irish nor the Germans had arrived upon the scene, but New 
York was already given over to spoilsmen. Great corpora- 
tions had scarcely arisen, yet corruption was neither uncom- 
mon nor fatal to a politician's reputation. A retrospect which 
shows us that some evils have declined or vanished, while the 
regenerative forces are more numerous and more active in 
combating new mischiefs than they ever were before, encour- 
ages the belief that the general stream of tendency is towards 
improvement, and will in time bring the public life of the 
country nearer to the ideal which democracy is bound to set 
before itself. 

When the Americans say, as they often do, that they trust 
to time, they mean that they trust to reason, to the generally 
sound moral tone of the multitude, to a shrewdness which 
after failures and through experiments learns what is the true 
interest of the majority, and finds that this interest coincides 
with the teachings of morality. They can afford to wait, 
because they have three great advantages over Europe, — an 
absence of class distinctions and class hatreds, a diffusion of 
wealth among an immense number of small proprietors all 
interested in the defence of property, an exemption from 
chronic pauperism and economical distress, work being gener- 
ally abundant, many careers open, the still unoccupied or 
undeveloped West providing a safety-valve available in times 
of depression. With these advantages the Americans con- 
ceive that were their country now left entirely to itself, so 
that full and free scope could be secured to the ameliorative 
forces, political progress would be sure and steady, the best 
elements would come to the top, and when the dregs had set- 
tled, the liquor would run clear. 
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In a previoTiB chapter I have observed that this sangui 
i view of the situation omits two coneiderations. One is that 1 
Uio country will not be left to itself. European immigration 
continues; and though about two thirds of the immigrants 
make valuable citizens, the remainder — many by their politi- 
cal ignorance and instability, some few by tlieir proneness 
to embrace anti-social doctrines — tire a source of danger 
to tlie community, lowering its tone, providing material I 
demagogues, to work on, threatening outbreaks like thoa( 
of Pennsylvania in 1877, of Cincinnati in 1884, of Chic^ 



The other fact to be borne in mind is of still graver import. 
There is a part of the Atlantic where the westward-speeding 
steam-vessel always expects to encounter fogs. On the fonrth 
or fifth day of tlie voyage, while still in bright sunliglit, oi 
Bees at a distance a long, low, dark-gray line across the bowt 
and is told this is the first of the fog-hanks which have to 
traversed. Presently the vessel is upon the cloud, and mshi 
into its chilling embrace, not knowing what perils of 
bergs may be shrouded within the encompassing gloom. 
America, in her swift onward progi-ess, sees, looming 
the horizon and now no longer distant, a time of mists and 
sliadows, wherein dangers may lie concealed whose form and 
magnitude site can scarcely yet conjecture. As she fills np 
her western regions with inhabitants, she sees the time ap- 
proach wlien all the best land will have been occupied, and 
when the land now under cultivation will have been so far 
exhausted as to yield scantier crops even to more expi 
culture. Althougli transportation may also have then becom* 
cheaper, the price of food will rise ; farms will be less easily 
obtained, and will need more capital to work them with profit : 
the struggle for existence will liecome more severe. And while 
the outlet which the West now provides for the overflow of tha 
great cities will have become leas available, the cities 
have grown immensely more populous ; pauperism, now coi 
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fined to some six or seven of the greatest, will be more widely 
spread ; wages will probably sink, and work be less abundant. 
In fact, the chronic evils and problems of old societies and 
crowded countries, such as we see them to-day in Europe, will 
have reappeared on this new soil. 

High economic authorities pronounce that the beginnings 
of this time of pressure lie not more than thirty years ahead. 
Nearly all of the best arable land in the West is already occu- 
pied, so that the second and third best will soon begin to be 
cultivated; while the exhaustion already complained of in 
farms which have been under the plough for three or four 
decades will be increasingly felt. It will be a time of trial 
for democratic institutions. The future of the United States 
during the next half century sometimes presents itself to the 
mind as a struggle between two forces, — the one beneficent, 
the other malign ; the one striving to speed the nation on to 
a port of safety before this time of trial arrives ; the other to re- 
tard its progress, so that the tempest may be upon it before 
the port is reached. And the question to which one reverts in 
musing on the phenomena of American politics is this : Will 
the progress now discernible towards a wiser public opinion 
and a higher standard of public life succeed in bringing the 
mass of the people up to the level of what are now the best 
districts in the country before the days of pressure are at 
hand? Or will existing evils prove so obstinate, and Euro- 
pean immigration so continue to depress the average of 
intelligence and patriotism among the voters, that when the 
struggle for life grows far harder than it now is, the masses 
will yield to the temptation to abuse their power, and will 
seek violent, and because violent probably vain and useless, 
remedies for the evils which will afflict them? 

If the crisis should arrive while a large part of the popula- 
tion still lacks the prudence and self-control which a demo- 
cracy ought to possess, what result may be looked for? This 
is a question which no experience from similar crises in the 
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piut helps UB to answer, for the phenomena will be 
the hialory of the world. There may be pernifioua expert- 
meuts tried iu legislatiou. There may be occasional outbreaks 
of violence. There may even be — though nothing at present 
portends it — a dislocation of the present frame of government. 
One tbiug, however, need not be apprehended, the thing with 
which alarmists most frequently terrify us: there will not be 
anarcby. The forces whicb restore order and maintain it wl 
restored are as strong in America as anywhere else 
world. 

While admitting the possibility of such a time of strife and 
danger, he who has studied AmeriL-a will not fail to note that 
Bhe will have elements of strength for meeting it which are 
lacking in some European countries. The stiniggles of labor 
and capital do not seeof liliely to take the form of a widely 
prevailing hatred between classes. The distribution of landed 
property among a great many small owners is likely to con- 
tinue. The habits of freedom, together with the moderatioD 
and self-control which they foster, are likely to stand nn- 
impatred, or to be even confirmed and mellowed by longer 
nse. The restraining and conciliating influence of religion is 
stronger than in France or G-ermany, and more enlightened 
than in those Continental countries where religion now seems 
strongest. I admit that no one can say how far the United 
ytatea of fifty years hence will in these respects resemble the 
United States of to-day. But if we are to base our antici- 
pations on the facts of to-day, we may look forward to the 
future, not indeed without anxiety, when we mark the clouds 
that hang on the horizon, yet with a hope that is stronger 
than anxiety. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SOCIAIi AND ECONOMIC FUTUBB. 

If it be hard to forecast the development of political insti- 
tutions and habits, how much harder to form a conception of 
what the economic and social life of the United States will 
have become when another half century of marvellously swift 
material progress has more than quintupled its wealth and 
more than tripled its population, and when the number of 
persons pursuing arts and letters, and educated to enjoy the 
most refined pleasures of life, will have become proportion- 
ately greater than it is now. The changes of the last fifty 
years, great as they have been, may then prove to have been 
no greater than those which the next fifty will have brought. 
Prediction is even more difficult in this sphere than in the 
sphere of government, because the forces at work to modify 
society are more numerous, as well as far more subtle and 
complex, and because not only the commercial prosperity of 
the country, but its thought and culture, are more likely than 
its politics to be affected by the course of events in the Old 
World. All I can attempt is, as in the last preceding chap- 
ter, to call attention to some of the changes which are now in 
progress, and to conjecture whether the phenomena we now 
observe are due to permanent or to transitory causes. I shall 
speak first of economic changes and their influence on certain 
current problems ; next, of the movements of population and 
possible alterations in its character ; lastly, of the tendencies 
which seem likely to continue to affect the social and intel- 
lectual life of the nation. 



Social iNBTiTirnoira. 

The moat remarkable economic feature of the years that 
have elapsed aince the war has been the growth of great for- 
tuDCB. There is a passage in the "Federalist," written in 
1788, whic-h says, " The private fortunes of the President and 
senators, as they must all be Amencnn citizens, cannot poS' 
sibly be sources of danger." Even in 1833, Tocqueville was 
Bti'uck by the equal distribution of wealth in the United States 
and the absence of capitalists. To-day, however, there are 
more great millionnaires, as well as more men with a capital 
of from $250,000 to $1,000,000 (£50,000 to £200,000) in 
America than in any other country ; and fifty years hence it 
will probably contain as many lai'ge fortunes as will esist in 
all the countries of Europe put together. Nor are these huge 
accumulations due to custom and the policy of the law, which 
in England keep property, and especially landed property, in 
the hands of a few by the so-called custom of primogeniture. 
An American testator usually distributes his wealth among 
his children equally. However rich he may be, he does not 
expect his daughters to marry rich men, but is just as willlug 
to see them mated to persons supporting themselves by their 
own efforts. And he is far more inclined than Europeans are 
to bestow lai^e part of his wealth upon objects of public 
utility, instead of using it to found a family. In spite of 
these dispersing forces, great fortunes grow with the growing 
prosperity of the countiy, and the opportunities it offers of 
amassing enormous piles by bold operations. Even an nn- 
specnlative business may, if skilfully conducted, bring in 
greater gains than can often be hoped for in Europe, because 
the scale of operations is in Ameiica so large that a compara- 
tively small percentage of profit may mean a very large in- 
come. These causes are likely to be permanent ; nor can any 
legislation that is compatible with the rights of property as 
now understood, do much to restiict them. We may there- 
fore espectthat the class of very rich men — men so rich as to 
find it difficult to spend their income in enjoying life, though 
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they may go on employing it in business — will continue to 
increase. 

It may be suggested that the great fortunes of to-day are 
due to the swift development of the West, so that after a time 
they will cease to arise in such numbers, while those we now 
see will have been scattered. The development of the West 
must, however, continue for forty or fifty years to come ; and 
though the wealthy do not seek to keep their wealth together 
after their death by artificial means, many are the sons of the 
rich who start with capital enough to give them a great ad- 
vantage for further accumulation. There are as yet compar- 
atively few careers to compete with business ; nor is it as 
easy as in Europe to spend a fortune on pleasure. The idle 
rich of America, who, though relatively few, are numerous 
enough to form a class in the greatest Atlantic cities, seem by 
no means the most contented class in the country. 

The growth of vast fortunes has helped to create a political 
problem, for they become a mark for the invective of the more 
extreme sections of the Labor party. But should its propa- 
ganda so far prosper as to produce legislative attacks upon 
accumulated wealth, such attacks will be directed (at least in 
the first instance), not against individual rich men, but against 
incorporated companies, since it is through corporations that 
wealth has made itself obnoxious. Why the power of these 
bodies should have grown so much greater in the United 
States than in Europe, and why they should be more ofteu 
controlled by a small knot of men, are questions too intricate 
to be here discussed. Companies are in many ways so useful 
that any general diminution of the legal facilities for forming 
them seems improbable ; but I conceive that they will be even 
more generally than hitherto subjected to special taxation, and 
that their power of taking and using public franchises will be 
further restricted. He who considers the irresponsible nature 
of the power which three or four men, or perhaps one man, 
can exercise through a great corporation, such as a railroad 
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r telegraph company ; the injury they can inflict 
us well as on their competitors ; tlie cynical audacity with 
which tLcy have often used their wealtli to seduce oHiciale 
and legislators from the patli of virtue, — will find nothing 
uureaaooable in the desire of Ibe AnierieaQ masses to regu- 
late tlie tnanagement of corporatioDs and narrow the range of 
their action. The same remark applies with even more force 
to combinations of men not iacor|)orated, but acting together; 
— the so-called Trusts; i.e., commercial rings, or syadicatei 
The next few years or even decades may be largely occnpii 
witli the effort to deal witb tbeBe plienomena of n commercial 
system far mora highly developed tban the world bas yet seen 
elsewhere. The economic advantages of tlie naialgamation 
of railroads, and tbe tendency in all departments of trade for 
large concerns to aliaorb or supplant small ones, are both 
marked that problems of this order seem likely to grow even 
larger and more urgent than ibey now are. Their solution 
will demand not only great legal skill, but great economua:' 
wisdom. 

Of tlie tendency to aggregation there are happily no sigi 
BO far as relates to agriculture. The only great landed estat 
are in the Far West, particularly iu California, together 
some properties held by land companies or individual specu- 
latoi's in the Upper Slisissippi Statee, — properties which are 
being generally sold in small farms to incoming settlers, 
the South, large plantations are more rare than before the 
war, and much of the cotton crop is raised by peasant fai 
ers. It is of course possible that cultivation ou a large sci 
may in some regions luru out to he more piofitable tban thi 
of small freeholders ; agriculture as an art may be still 
infancy, and science may alter the conditions of productioi 
this liifchly inventive country. But at present nothing 
to threaten that system of small proprietors tilling the soil 
they live on which so greatly contributes to the happinei 
and stability of the commonwealth. The motives which 
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Europe induce rich men to buy large estates are here wholly 
wanting, for no one gains either political power or social 
status by becoming a landlord. 

Changes in economic conditions have begun to bring about 
changes in population which will work powerfully on the 
future of society and politics. One such change has been 
passing on New England during the last twenty years. Its 
comparatively thin and ungenial soil, which has generally 
hard rock at no great depth below the surface, and has been 
cultivated in many places for nigh two hundred years, is now 
unable to sustain the competition of the rich and virgin lands 
of the West. The old race of New England yeomen have 
accordingly begun to sell or abandon their farms and to mi- 
grate to the upper valley of the Mississippi, where they make 
the prosperity of the Northwestern States. The lands which 
they have left vacant are frequently occupied by immigrants, 
— sometimes French Canadikns, but chiefly Irish, for the Ger- 
mans come but little to New England ; and thus that which 
was the most purely English part of America is now becom- 
ing one of the most Celtic, since the cities also are full of 
Irish and Canadians. It is impossible not to regret the disap- 
pearance of a picturesquely primitive society which novelists 
and essayists have made familiar to us, with its delightful 
mixture of homely simplicity and keen intelligence. Of all 
the types of rustic life which imagination has since the days 
of Theocritus embellished for the envy or refreshment of the 
dwellers in cities, this latest type has been to modern Europe 
the most real, and not the least attractive. It will soon have 
passed away ; nor will the life of the robust sons of the Puri- 
tans in the Northwestern prairies, vast and bare and new, 
reproduce the idyllic quality of their old surroundings. But 
the Irish squatters on the forsaken farms rear their children 
under better conditions than those either of the American cities 
or of the island of their birth, and they are replenishing New 
England with a vigorous stock. 



Social IirBmcnoirs. 

Another change may possibly be seen when in the course of 1 
I a few years or decades immigration begins Ut turn towards a J 
I Southern region, the far greater part of which has remained] 
until now undeveloped. Western North Carolina, northern M 
Georgia and Alabama, and eastern Tennessee possess enor- 
mous mineral deposits, only a tew of which have yet begun 
to be worked. There are splendid forests; there is in many 
places a soil believed to be fertile, little of which hae 
brought under cultivation ; while the climate is fn general not 
I too hot for whitfl lalwr. It seems probable that when the 
vacant spaces of the Northwest are no longer wide enougti 
to receive the continued influx of settlei'S, these regions will ] 
become the seat of industries attracting and employing a 1 
Tast population ; and this population may in large measura T 
' come from the more crowded parts of the Northern States, I 
carrying with it Northern habits and ideas which will quicken I 
the progress of a backward part of the South, and bring berl 
into a more perfect harmony with the rest of the country. 

The mention of the South raises a group of questions bear- ^ 
ing on the future of the negro and the relations he will sustain I 
to the whites. To set forth even the main data needed for J 
discussing these questions would need several chapters; so 1 I 
must content myself with remarking that the best autboritieSiJ 
now hold that the increase in the black population, even in I 
the Gulf States, is less rapid than tbe census returns of 1880 J 
had been thought to show,' and does not constitute a present j 
source of danger. The negroes have not so far, like those ii 
some of the West India Islands, relapsed into sioth and bar- 
barism. Neither climate nor soil makes it so easy as in those 
islands to raise by a few weeks' labor food enough to support a 
family through the year ; while the promixity of trading and 
manufacturing towns draws a number of the negroes into closer 

• The ennmeralinn of the regroes in 1870 was defective in m 
of the Soutli, Hiid tlie increase shown by the figures of 1880 was therefbra J 
greater than the reality. 
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relations with the whites, and gives an impulse towards pro- 
gress to the whole mass. Although the line of separation 
between whites and blacks is more sharply drawn than before 

• 

the Civil War, and is in some matters drawn by law as well 
as by custom, and although there is no mixture of blood by 
intermarriage, there seems to be but slight ill feeling between 
the races, slight disp6sition on the part of the whites to 
oppress, or on that of the negroes to combine against their 
former masters. The gift of the suffrage, though rendered of 
little direct effect by the wiles of the whites, who in one way 
or another continue to suppress the negro vote in all impor- 
tant elections, has had the effect of raising to some extent 
both the white's view of the negro and the negro's view of 
himself. The South has changed, is changing, and must con- 
tinue to change, in so many regards that it would be rash to 
conjecture the attitude of the colored population forty years 
hence, when a generation accustomed to freedom and more 
generally instructed — for at present more than half the col- 
ored population of school age are not in school, and only 
about one tenth of the adults can read a newspaper with ease 
— has come to maturity. All that can be said is that at pre- 
sent thoughtful observers in the South seem to feel little 
anxiety, and expect that for many years to come the negroes, 
naturally a good-natured and easy-going race, will be content 
with the position of an inferior caste, doing the hard work, 
and especially the field work, of the country, but becoming 
gradually permeated by American habits and ideas, and send- 
ing up into the higher walks of life a slowly increasing num- 
ber of their ablest members. It might be thought that this 
elevating process would be accelerated by the sympathy of 
the colored people at the North, who enjoy greater educa- 
tional opportunities. But statistics show that the negro race 
increases comparatively slowly to the north of latitude 40®, 
and it does not even there blend with the whites. A very 
high authority estimates the probable colored population in 



1900 at ten millions out of a total population of eighty mil- 
lions, and adds the remark that, " conaidering the limited area^ 
of land in which negioes have ao advantage over whites 
pliyeiological adaptation to climate, and the induBtrial ad' 
tage of the whites where climatic conditions are equal, it 
doubtful whether there is room in the South for so large 
population."' 

Two other qiieations relating to changes in population mui 
be adverted to before we leave this part of the subject. There 
are Europeans who hold — and in this physiologically-minded 
age it is natural that men should hold — that the evolution 
of a distinctively American type of cliaracter and manners 
must be stilt distant, because the heterogeneous elements of 
tlie population (in which the proportion of English blood is 
smaller now than it was fifty years ago) must take a long time 
to become mixed and assimilated. Tbis is a plausible view ; 
yet J doubt whether diflerences of blood have the Importance 
which it assumes. What strikes the traveller, and wliat the 
Americans themselves delight toi>ointout to him, is the ami- 
zing solvent power wliich American institutions, habits, and 
ideas exercise upon new-comers of all races. The children 
of Irishmen, Germans, and Scandinavians are far more like 
native Americans tlian prevalent views of heredity mould 
have led us to expect. Nor is it without interest to observe 
that Nature has here repeated on the western continent that 
process of mixing Celtic with Germanic and Norse blood 
which she began in Britain more than a thousand years ago.f 

• Gpnernl Francis A. Walker, in tlie Ene :ic!oi>adiit Brilannica, arlicle 
"ITniterl States." He obserTea tlint in 1790 the colored people nei% 1D.8 
per tent of ilie population of the Uiiiteil StatcB, whereas in 1880 they were 
only 13 1. 

t The ™iio borne by the Celtip elements in the population of Britain 
[i. e., the PictB and Gaels of nortliem Britain nnd the C.vniry of middle and 
western Briti\in who survived the onsUnght of the Angles and Saxons in 
the flflh and sixth centuries) to the Teutnnic element 
M It has gtood diuing the last three centuries, may probably be a ratlD 
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This parallel may seem fanciful ; yet those who lay stress 
on race characteristics and expect the American people of the 
future to be sensibly changed by immigration, may be asked 
to remember that in that immigration neither the Celtic nor 
the Teutonic element has so far been able to preponderate. I 
venture, however, to believe that the intellectual and moral at- 
mosphere into which the settlers from Europe come has more 
power to assimilate them than their race qualities have power 
to change it, and that the future of America will be less 
affected by this influx of new blood than any one who has not 
studied the American democracy of to-day can realize. The 
influence of European immigration is so far to be sought, not 
so much in any tinging of the national character, as in the 
unfortunate results it has had upon the public life of cities, 
and the unexpectedly severe strain it has put on universal 
suffrage. Nor must another source of. evil pass unnoticed. 
The most conspicuous evidence of American prosperity has 
been hitherto seen in the high standard of living to which the 
native working classes of the North have risen, in the abun- 
dance of their food and the quality of their clothing, in the 
neatness and comfort of their homes, in the decent orderliness 
of their lives, and the fondness for reading of their women. 
The settlers of the last half century, though at first far behind 
the native Americans in all these respects, have tended to rise 
to their level, and, except in a few of the larger cities, have 
after fifteen or twenty years practically adopted American 

^ not very different from that which the Irish immigrants to America bear 
to the German immigrants ; so that the relative proportions of Celtic and 
Teutonic blood, as these proportions existed in the Americans of fifty 
years ago, have not been greatly altered by the Irish and the German im- 
migration of the last five decades. The analogy may be carried one step 
farther by observing that the Scandinavians who now settle in the North- 
western States, as they have come later' than Celts or Germans, so also 
have come' in a proportion to Celts and Germans corresponding to that 
borne to the previous inhabitants of Britain by the Danes and Norwegians 
who poured their vigorous blood into the veins of the English race irom, 
the ninth century onwards. 
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standards of comfort. But within the last decade n 
of European iuiniigi'antB have invaded America, drawn from 
their homes in the eastern parts of Central Europe by the con- 
stant cheapening of ocean transit and by that more thorough 
drainage, bo to speak, of the inland regions of Europe which 
is due to the extension of railways. These immigrants, 
largely of .Slavonic race, come from a lower stratum of civili- 
zation than the German iiiimigrauts of the past, and since 
they speak foreign tongues, are less quickly amenable to 
American inflnences, and probably altogether less improv- 
able than are the Irish. There seems to be a danger that if 
they continue to come in large numbers they may retain their 
own low standard of decency and comfort, and menace the 
continuance among the working class generally of that far 
higher standard which has hitherto prevailed in all but & few 
spots in the country. Already the United States, which 
twenty years ago rejoiced in the increase of immigration, 
begins to regard it with disquiet; and laws are passed to 
prevent the entrance, not only of laborers brought under 
contract, but of criminals and of persons who seem likely to 
become a burden upon the community.* 

The intrusion of these inauspicious elements is not the only 
change in the population which may cause anxiety. For 
many years past there has been an indraught of people from 
the rural districts to the cities. More than one fourth of the 
whole sixty millions are now, it is estimated, to be found in 
cities with a population exceeding 8,000, and the transfer of 
people from a rural to an urban life goes on all the faster 

" Such Inwii are i>t cnurse diffitull of enforcement, beeauBe wlien the 
immlRranlB nrrire il in eeldom ponslhle lo nay whi(.-h ougbt lo be refused 
inpresB sb pHitpers or crlminala ; and it bug aci:ordin([lj' been prO|>n(ie<l to 
tlirow aiMin United StalpB consuia al EuroneHii iiortsof depnrliire llie duly 
of sifting tlioee wlio ecek lo embark fnr America, and BrnntinR certifluBtes 
to tbnse who are BpP'""''^'!- I >"" '"''' 'I'M' "t present only ahnm 500 are 
annuHlly sent bade to Europe out of an average of more than 600,000 nho 
annuaily arrire. 
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because it is due, not merely to economic causes, such as 
operate all the world over, and to the spirit of enterprise 
which is strong in the American youth, but also to the dis- 
taste which the average native American — a more sociable and 
amusement- loving being than the English or German peasant 
— feels for the isolation of farm life and the monotony of farm 
labor. Even in 1844 R. W. Emerson wrote : " The cities 
drain the country of the best part of its population, the flower 
of the youth of both sexes goes into the towns, and the 
country is cultivated by a much inferior class." Since then 
the Western forests have been felled and the Western prairies 
brought under the plough by the stalwart sons of New Eng- 
land and New York. But now again, and in the West hardly 
less than in the East, the complaint goes up that native 
American men and women long for a city life, and gladly 
leave tillage to the new-comers from Germany and Scandi- 
navia. Whether a city-bred population will have the physical 
vigor which the native rural population displays, — a popula- 
tion which in some of the Western States strikes one as per- 
haps more vigorous than any Europe can show, — is at least 
doubtful ; for though American cities have sanitary advan- 
tages greater than those of most towns in Europe, the stress 
and strain of their city life is more exhausting. And it need 
scarcely be added that in the oldest and most highly civilized 
districts of the country, and among the more refined sections 
of the people, the natural increase of population is much 
smaller than it is among the poorer and the ruder. In highly 
developed communities, the principle of natural selection is 
apt to be reversed ; marriages are later and families smaller 
among the best nurtured and most cultivated class than they 
are among the uneducated and improvident; more children 
are born to the physically weak and morally untrained than 
to those among the rich whose natural gifts would in ages of 
force have enabled them to prevail in the struggle for exist- 
ence. In New England and the Eastern States generally, 
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though there are mauy familiee, historic by the number of" 
emineot names they have produced, which stiU flourish and 
count their consiuhood by hundreds, it is nevertheless true 
that the original English race grows less swiftly than the 
Irish or the German, and far less swiftly than it did some 
sixty years ago." Vet here also that assimilative power of 
which I have spoken comes to tbe help of the uation. Those 
who rise from the less cultivated class, who do not belong to 
what Dr. Holmes calls the Brahmin caete, still surviving in 
New England and once strong in Virginia, are breathed upon 
by the spirit of the country ; they quickly absorb its culture 
and carry on its traditions ; and they do so all the more 
readily because the pervading sense of equality makes a man's 
entrance into a class higher than that wherein he was born 
depend solely on his personal qualities. 

European readers may ask whether the swift growth, not 
only of wealth, but of great fortunes in the United States will 
not end in creating an ai'istocraoy of rich families, and there- 
with a new structure of society. I see no ground for expect- 
ing this, not merely because the wealthiest class passes down 
by imperceptible gradations of fortune to a working-class far 
better off than the working-classes of Europe, but also because 
the faith in equality and the love of equality are too deeply 
implanted in every American breast to be rooted out by any 
economic changes. They are the strongest beliefs and pas- 
sions of the people. They make no small part of the people's 
daily happiness ; and I can more easily imagine the United 
States turned into a monarchy on the one hand, or a graup of 
petty republics on the other, than the aristocratic ideas and 
habits of Germany, or even of England, established on Ameri- 
can soil. Social esclusiveness there may be, — signs of it are 

• General F. A. Walker pyes tlie ralp of mcrense of tlie niitiTe whites 
la the nnited Stales at 31.25 per cent iti iTie decmle 1870-80. but tliai nt 
nitlve whllei bom of native parenta at 28 per cent. The average size ot 
the DBtire ivhit« fkm[t7 decreased In the same decade {torn 5.09 to 5.01. 
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already discernible; but visible and overt recognitions of 
rank differences, whether in the use of hereditary titles, or in 
the possession by one class of special privileges, or in the 
habit of deference by one class to another, would imply a 
revolution in national ideas and a change in what may be 
called the chemical composition of the national mind, which 
is of all things the least likely to arrive. 

I have left to the last the most difficult problem which a 
meditation on the future of American society raises. From 
those first days of the Republic in which its people realized 
that they were Americans and no longer merely English 
colonists, it has been a question of the keenest interest for 
them, as it is now for the world, when and how and in what 
form they would develop a distinctively new and truly na- 
tional type of character and genius. In 1844 Emerson said, 
addressing those who had lately seen the coincidence of two 
fateful phenomena, — the extension of railways into the West, 
and the establishment of lines of swift ocean steamers to 
Europe : — 

" We in the Atlantic States by position have been commercial, and 
have imbibed easily a European culture. Luckily for us, now that 
steam has narrowed the Atlantic to a strait, the nervous, rocky West 
is intruding a new and continental element into the national mind, 
and we shall yet have an American genius. We cannot look on the 
freedom of this country in connection with its youth without a pre- 
sentiment that here shall laws and institutions exist on some scale of 
proportion to the majesty of Nature. To men legislating for the area 
between the two oceans, betwixt the snows and the tropics, somewhat 
of the gravity of Nature will infuse itself into the code." 

Nearly half a century has passed since these words were 
spoken ; but many events have intervened to delay that full 
expression of the national gifts in letters and arts, as well as 
In institutions, by which a modern people must reveal the 
peculiar nature of its genius. Emerson would doubtless have 
admitted in 1874 that the West had contributed less of a 



" new and continental element " than he expected, and t 
the " majesty of Nature " had not yet filled CoDgreas with its 
inspiration. Probably another generation must arise, less 
preoccupied with the taste of material development than the 
two last have been, before this expression can be looked for. 
Kurope, wfaieh used to EMtsume tn it« contemptuous way that 
neither arts nor letters could be expected from commercial 
America, — as Chartes Lamb said that the whole Atlantic 
coast figured itself to him as one long counter spread with 
wares, — Europe has now fallen into the opposite error of ex- 
pectmg the devejopmeut of arts and letters to keep pace with 
and be immediately worthy of the material greatness of the 
country. And the Americans themselves have perhaps, if a 
stranger may be pardoned the remark, erred tn supposing that 
they made, either in the days of the first settlements or in 
those when they won their independence, an entirely new de- 
parture, and that their new environment and their democratic 
institutions rendered them more com|)leteIy a new people than 
the children of England, continuing to speak the English 
tongue and be influenced by European literature, could in 
truth have been espected to become. As Protestants have 
been too apt to forget the traditions of the mediaeval Church, 
and to renounce the glories of Saint Anselm and Samt Bernard 
and Dante, so the Americans of forty years ago — for this is 
a mistake which they are beginning to outgrow — sought to 
think of themselves as superior in all regards to the aristo- 
cratic society from which they had severed themselves, and 
looked for an elevation In their character and an originality 
in their literature which neither the amplitude of their free- 
dom nor the new conditions of their life could at once produce 
in the members of an ancient peo])le. 

What will be either the fonn or the spirit of transatlantic 
literature and thought when they have fully ripened, is a ques- 
tion on which I do not attempt to speculate, for the forces 
that shape literature and thought are the subtlest the historian 
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has to deal with. I return to the humbler task of pointing to 
causes whose already apparent power is producing a society 
such as has never yet been seen in Europe. Nowhere in the 
world is there growing up such a vast multitude of intelligent, 
cultivated, and curious readers. It is true that of the whole 
population a majority of the men read little but newspapers, 
and many of the women little but novels. Yet there remains 
a number to be counted by millions who enjoy and are moved 
by the higher products of thought and imagination ; and it 
must be that as this number continues to grow, each generation 
rising somewhat above the level of its predecessors, history 
and science, and even poetry, will exert a power such as they 
have never yet exerted over the masses of any country. And 
the masses of America seem likely to constitute one half of 
civilized mankind. There are those now living who may see 
before they die two hundred and fifty millions of men dwell- 
ing between the Atlantic and the Pacific, obeying the same 
government, speaking the same tongue, readmg the same 
books. A civilized society like this is so much vaster than 
any which history knows of, that we can scarcely figure to 
ourselves what its character will be, nor how the sense of its 
immensity will tell upon those who address it. The range of 
a writer's power will be such as no writers have ever yet 
possessed, and the responsibility which goes hand in hand 
with the privilege of moving so great a multitude will devolve 
no less upon the thinkers and poets of England than upon 
those of America. 

The same progress which may be expected in the enjoyment 
of literature and in its influence may be no less expected in 
the other elements of what we call civilization. Manners are 
becommg in America more generally polished, life more 
orderly, equality between the sexes more complete, the re- 
fined pleasures more easily accessible than they have ever yet 
been among the masses of any people. And this civilization 
attains a unity and harmony which makes each part of the 
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nation understand the other parts more perfectly, and enables 
an iotellectual impulse to be propagated in swifter waves of 
light than has been the case amoug the far emaller and more 
ancient states of Kurope. 

While this unity and harmony strengthen the cohesion of 
the Republic, while this diffused cultivation may be e:tpected 
to overcome the economic dangers tliat threaten it, they are 
not wholly favorable to intellectual creation, or to the variety 
and interest of life. I will try to explain my meaning by de- 
scribing the impresBioD which stamps itself on the mind of 
the stranger who travels westward by railway from New York 
to Oregon. In Ohio he sees communities which eighty years 
ago were chistem of log-hiits among forests, and which are 
now cities better supplied with all the appliances of refined 
and even luxurious life than were Philadelphia and New York 
in those days. In Illinois he sees communities which were in 
1848 what Ohio was in 1808. In the new States of Dakota 
and Washington he sees settlements jnst emerging from a 
rudeness like that of primitive Ohio or Illinois, and reflects 
that such as Ohio is now, such as Illinois is fast becoming, 
such in some twenty years more will Dakota and Washington 
have become, the process of development moving, by the help 
of science, with an always accelerated speed. " If I return 
this way thiity years hence," he thinks, " I shall see, except 
in some few tracts which Nature has condemned to sterility, 
nothing but civilization — a highly developed form of civiliza- 
tion — stretching from the one ocean to the other ; the busy, 
eager, well-ordered life of the Hudson will be the life of those 
who dwell on the banks of the Yellowstone, or who look up 
to the snows of Mount Shasta from the valleys of California." 
The Far West has hitherto been to Americana of the Atlantic 
States the land of freedom and adventure and mystery, the 
land whose forests and prairies, with trappers pureuing the 
wild creatures, and Indians threading in their canoes the maze 
of lakes, have touched their imagination and supplied a back- 
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ground of romance to the prosaic conditions which surround 
their own lives. All this will have vanished ; and as the world 
has by slow steps lost all its mystery since the voyage of 
Columbus, so America will from end to end be to the Ameri- 
cans even as England is to the English. What new back- 
ground of romance will be discovered ? Where will the 
American imagination of the future seek its materials when 
it desires to escape from dramas of domestic life ? Where 
will bold spirits find a field in which to relieve their energies 
when the Western World of adventure is no more ? As in 
our globe, so in the North Ameiican continent, there will be 
something to regret when all is known, and the waters of 
civilization have covered the tops of the highest mountains. 

He who turns away from a survey of the government and 
society of the United States and tries to estimate the place 
they hold in the history of the world's progress cannot repress 
a slight sense of disappointment when he compares what he 
has observed and studied with that which idealists have hoped 
for, and which Americans have desired to create. " I have 
seen," he says, " the latest experiment which mankind have 
tiled, and the last which they can ever hope to try under 
equally favoring conditions. A race of unequalled energy 
and unsurpassed variety of gifts, a race apt for conquest and 
for the arts of peace, which has covered the world with the 
triumphs of its sword and planted its laws in a hundred 
islands of the sea, sent the choicest of its children to a new 
land rich with the bounties of nature, bidding them increase 
and multiply, with no European enemies to fear and few of 
those evils to eradicate which Europe inherits from its feudal 
past. They have multiplied till the sapling of two centuries 
ago overtops the parent trunk ; they have drawn from their 
continent a wealth which no one dreamed of, they have kept 
themselves aloof from Old World strife, and have no foe in 
the world to menace them ; they have destroyed, after a 
tremendous struggle, the one root of evil which the mother 
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country in an unhappy hour planted among them. And yet 
the government and institutions, as well as the indimtrial 
civilization, or America, are far removed from that ideal com- 
monwealtli whioli European philosopliers imagined, and Amer- 
icans expet;ti'd to create." Tlie feeling expressed in these 
woi'ds, BO often heai'd from European travellers, is nuttiral to 
a European, who is struck by the absence from America of 
many of those springs of trouble to which be has been wont 
to ascribe the ilia of Europe. But it is only the utterance 
of the ever-fresli surprise of mankind at the discovery of 
their own weaknesses and shortcomings. Wliy should either 
philosophers in Europe or practical men in America have 
expected human nature to change when it crossed the ocean, 
when history could liave told tliem of many ideals not less 
high, and hopes not less con&dent than those that were formed 
for America wliich have been swallowed up in night? The 
vision of a golden age has often shiramei'ed far ofE before the 
mind of men when they have passed tlirough some great criRis 
or climbed to some specular mount of faith, as before the 
traveller when he has reached the highest pastures of the 
Jura, the line of Alpine snows stands np and glitters with 
celestial light. Such a vision seen by heathen antiquity still 
channs us in that famous poem of Virgil's which was long 
believed to embody an inspired prophecy ; such another re- 
joiced the souls of pious men in the days of Constantlne 
when the Christian Church, triumphant over her enemies, 
seemed about to realize the kingdom of heaven upon earth. 
Such a one reappeared to the religious reformers of the six- 
teenth century, who conceived that when they had purged 
Christianity of its corrupt accretions, the world would be again 
filled with the glory of God, and men order their lives accord- 
ing to his law. And such a vision transported men just a 
century ago, when it was not unnaturally believed that in 
breaking the fetters by which religious and secidar tyranny 
had bonnd the souls and bodies of men, and in proclaiming 
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the principle that government sprang from the consent of all, 
and must be directed to their good, enough had been done to 
enable the natural virtues of mankind to secure the peace and 
happiness of nations. Since 1789 many things have happened, 
and men have become less inclined to set their hopes upon 
political reforms. Those who still expect a general ameliora- 
tion of the world from sudden changes look to an industrial 
and not a political revolution, or seek in their impatience to 
destroy all that now exists, fancying that from chaos some- 
thing better may emerge. In Europe, whose thinkers have 
seldom been in a less cheerful mood than they are to-day. 
there are many who seem to have lost the old faith in progress ; 
many who feel, when they recall the experiences of the long 
pilgrimage of mankind, that the mountains which stand so 
beautiful in the blue of distance, touched here by flashes of 
sunlight, and there by shadows of the clouds, will, when one 
comes to traverse them, be no Delectable Mountains, but 
scarred by storms and seamed by torrents, with wastes of 
stone above, and marshes stagnating in the valleys. Yet 
there are others whose review of that pilgrimage convinces 
them that though the ascent of man may be slow, it is also 
sure ; that if we compare each age with those which preceded 
it, we find that the ground which seems for a time to have been 
lost is ultimately recovered, we see human nature growing 
gradually more refined, institutions better fitted to secure 
justice, the opportunities and capacities for happiness larger 
and more varied, so that the error of those who formed ideals 
never yet attained lay only in their forgetting how much time 
and effort and patience under repeated disappointment must 
go to that attainment. 

This less sombre type of thought is more common in the 
United States than in Europe, for the people not only feel in 
their veins the pulse of youthful strength, but remember the 
magnitude of the evils they have vanquished, and see that they 
have already achieved many things which the Old World has 
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longed for in vain. And by so much as the people of the 
United States are more hopeful, by that much are they more 
healthy. They do not, like their forefathers, expect to attain 
their ideals either easily or soon ; but they say that they will 
continue to strive towards them, and they say it with a note 
of confidence in the voice which rings in the ear of the Euro- 
pean vishor and fills him with something of their own sanguine 
spirit. America has still a long vista of years stretching 
before her in which she will enjoy conditions far more auspi- 
cious than any European country can count upon. And that 
America marks the highest level, not only of material well- 
being, but' of intelligence and happiness, which the race has 
yet attained, will be the judgment of those who look, not at 
the favored few for whose benefit the world seems hitherto to 
have framed its institutions, but at the whole body of the 
people. 
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